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PRINGTIME lies directly ahead, bringing with it real 
promise of new prosperity. One of the important signs of the times is 
that McCormick-Deering tractors will be handling the heavy field work 
on more farms in 1935 than ever before. Mechanical farm power is in rising 
demand from coast to coast. 


The thousands of farmers who will now use tractor power for the first 
time are to be envied for the experience that is before them. They have 
waited past the years of early design and experimentation, waited for the 
later improvements and refinements. Today any of the tractors in the 
McCormick-Deering line will give them a wealth of power and utility that 
a dozen years ago could only be dreamed of. 


The tractors above are McCormick-Deering Farmall 20’s, equipped with 
4-row cultivators. The three popular Farmalls—F-30, F-20, and F-12— 
handle planting and cultivating of all row crops as well as all general- 
purpose work from plowing to belt work. The picture at the upper right 
shows the Farmall 12 equipped for fast, efficient cotton planting. At the 
lower right is the powerful new McCormick-Deering W-30, a tractor of 
exceptional quality built to last for years under heavy, year-around service. 
The tractors below show you the scope of McCormick-Deering power, 
fitting all needs. 

See the McCormick-Deering dealer in your community for demonstration 
of the tractor that meets your local conditions. We will be glad to send you 
illustrated catalog with full information on McCormick-Deering tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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McCORMICK-DEERING-—for Every Power Need 


THIS NEW HIGH-POWERED 
LONG-LIFE ECONOMY CAR 


Saves 12% to 20% in Gas and Oil.. — More in Une eee 


OSTS MUST COME DOWN! Every farmer is 
trying to cut them to the bone. And that’s 
what the new Plymouth was designed to do. 


It was built on an entirely new principle... 
scientifically engineered to cost less to run than 
any other full-size car ever built! 


In fact, Plymouth engineers started from the 
ground up to create this new High-Powered 
Economy Car. 


First, they improved the engine. Gave it the 
highest compression ratio of any low-priced car 
... not alone for greater speed, but for an extra 
reserve of hill-climbing power and effortless, 
trouble-free performance. 


New owners report even greater savings in gas 
and oil consumption than the 12% to 20% claimed. 


Next...they reduced the new Plymouth’s gas 
and oil consumption 12% to 20%... with a 
host of new mechanical developments. . 


In the end, they had achieved exactly what 
they set out to build... the most economical 
full-size car that you can buy. 


In every way this car is easier on your pocket- 
book . . . and easier on you when you’ re driving. 


With new Syncro-Silent Transmission, the 
_ gears shift noiselessly . . . and the clutch is not 
. only longer-wearing; it actually operates with 
30% less pedal pressure as well. Even the fa- 
mous Plymouth Hydraulic Brakes have been 


No wonder people are saying, ‘‘This is Plymouth’s year.’’ 


made larger .. . still more effective than ever. 


But the feature everybody is talking about is 
the new Plymouth’s “Floating Ride.” 


With new weight distribution (engine moved 
forward) as first introduced by the famous 
“Airflow” cars...new Mola Steel front springs 
and a new sway eliminator . . . Plymouth in- 
troduces the first real bounceless ride. 


See the new economy Plymouth at any Dodge, 
De Soto or Chrysler dealer in your neighbor- 
hood. Ask him to give you the details about 
the convenient time payments on the Official 
Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


Right: Even today, among 
the leading low-priced 
cars, Plymouth is still the 
only one with Hydraulic 
Brakes... the safest kind 
of brakes ever devised. 


Left: Full-length water 
jackets. greatly reduce en- 
gine heat. In conjunction 
with directional water 
circalation, oil consump- 
tion is cut, the life of 
moving parts prolonged. 


This New Car Offers You: 


New High-Efficiency Engine . . . of advanced de- 
sign... more power on 12% to 20% less gasand oil. 


Larger Hydraulic Brakes stop quicker . . . Cen- 
trifuse Drums make linings last longer. 


Newly constructed Body of Safety-Steel... many 
times stronger than that of average car. 

Mola Steel Front Springs, New Weight Distri- 
- bution (engine and passengers moved forward 

as first introduced by famous “Airflow’’ cars) 

give amazing ‘‘Floating Ride.’’ 


New Ventilated Clutch...much less subject to 
friction wear ...15% greater capacity. New Ven- 
tilated Generator of greatly increased output. 


AND UP F. 0. B. FACTORY, DETROIT 
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Researco Must Go On 


NE of the constant dangers to agricultural 

progress is the ever-recurring effort to limit 
scientific agricultural research. In many states 
during the depression appropriations for experi- 
ment stations have been cut so drastically as to (1) 
damage not only the future work of these stations 
but also (2) to destroy the value of much past 
work. For frequently an experiment has not been 
carried on long enough to afford safe ground for 
conclusions; to stop the tests now may either nul- 
lify all past work—or worse still, may actually lead 
to wrong conclusions. 


Nevertheless the starving out of agricultural re- 
search is still advocated by men who should know 
better. “We have already discovered more scien- 
tific facts than our farmers use,” say these thought- 
less people. “Let's quit spending money developing 
new information till we get farmers to use the facts 
already known.” 


Asa matter of fact, any such doctrine is as short- 
sighted in agriculture as in human health. How 
foolish it would be to say: “Scientific medicine has 
already discovered more facts about how to promote 
health and prolong life than people are putting into 
practice! Therefore let’s hold up on the research 
till the people catch up!” 


@ Just how much would be lost by thus delaying 
research in the field of medicine may be guessed 
by considering what research has already accom- 
plished. Less than 150 years ago Dr. Jenner adminis- 
tered the first smallpox vaccine. It worked a mir- 
acle. And the disease is practically no more. Less 
than a century ago Dr. Crawford Long of Georgia 
discovered anaesthesia. All who have had to go on 
the operating table know what a godsend to hu- 
manity this discovery has been. Three-quarters of a 
century ago Pasteur offered incontrovertible proof 
of the germ theory of disease. If one is bitten by a 
mad dog, the work of Pasteur is applied and a life 
is saved, and pasteurization has come to be a guar- 
antee against the spread of many diseases. The 
blood poison germ is ever present and before Lord 
Lister in 1865 discovered antiseptics, the amputa- 
tion of a finger was more greatly feared than is the 
amputation of a leg now. Because of comparatively 
recent discovery by Banting in his research labor- 
atory in the University of Toronto, the diabetic 
can now turn to insulin for relief. Then there 
are the X-ray, and countless other discoveries. Be- 
cause of facts disovered by research we are clean- 
ing «up hookworm, malaria, typhoid, and yellow 


fever. And by and by we shall probably learn how 
to deal with the most difficult ofall the as yet un- 
conquered maladies—cancer. 


@ If research is permitted to go on, we shall not 
only find cures for many other diseases but we shall 
find practical answers to many of the more besetting 
problems that confront us in every field of human 
need. We are just in the beginning of agricultural 
research. It was only yesterday, as it were, that 
America buried Dr, Babcock whose _ researches 
revolutionized dairying. The South is today just 
completing the eradication of the cattle tick—and 
only agricultural research taught us how. Still 
living is Dr. McCollum whose discoveries of vita- 
mins have tremendously influenced the consumption 
of milk, vegetables, and other farm products. Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, whose work in timber use and 
conservation has made all Dixie his debtor, is an- 
other living example of the value of scientific re- 
search; this research may add $100,000,000 to the 
value of Southern pine forests in this generation. 
And there are other Babcocks, McCollums, and 
Hertys ready to serve us and the future if we but 
give them a chance! 

Research in the interest of better farming and 
better farm life must continue. Herein lies the 
promise of our agricultural future. Not only must 
agricultural research go on, but the truths revealed 
must be effectively carried out to the farmers them- 
selves. There is no doubt of the value or necessity 
for research. Those who would stop it or even 
halt it must somehow be brought to understand 
both the folly and the danger of their doctrines. 


@ For all these reasons farmers and farm organi- 
zations should insist that each state government con- 
tinuously provide ample funds for research. Not 
only is research necessary for making discoveries in 
science but it is necessary for another equally im- 
portant purpose. It is necessary for thoroughly 
testing out the validity of any seemingly sound farm 
practice. In an old story a young physician gave pea 
soup to a carpenter and a blacksmith. The carpenter 
got well. The blacksmith died. So the young doctor 
wrote in his diary: 
kills blacksmiths.” So any one of us may reach 
too sweeping conclusions from our own individual 
experience. As The Progressive Farmer has re- 
peatedly urged, experience is of course the only safe 
guide—but the limited experience of any one indi- 
vidual farmer is not enough. We need the experi- 
ence of a thousand tests rather than one test. This 
is what research provides. 


“Pea soup cures carpenters but. 
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cipes, 33; Little Folks, 30; Home Hints, 31; 
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@ Our Platform 


1. Richer lands for every farm. 

2. A home of beauty, comfort and conven- 
ience for every family. 

3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every 
home. 

4. Modern equipment for every worker. 

5. Club work and vocational training for 
every child. 

6. Every crop from purebred seed; every ani- 
mal from a purebred sire. 

7. Support of farm organizations, farm and 
home agents, and cooperative marketing 
by every family. 

8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form 
of legislation, taxation, and_ education. 

9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses and 
feed barns to insure a good living at home 
plus at least two money crops and an im- 


10. A love of the country community, of 
church and school and Sunday school, of 
country things and country sports and rec- 
reations, of books and music and art, to en- 
rich and ennoble life for every individual. 


4 
A 
portant cash income from cows, hogs, or 
” 
hens” as the business policy of every 
farmer. 


OWEST PRICES 


lowest-priced trucks, but that they are also very economical 
to operate and maintain, due to the excellent quality which 
Chevrolet builds into them. They are big—rugged— 
dependable trucks. They are powered by six-cylinder valve- 
in-head engines which use very little gas and oil. And they 
are extremely long-lived ... built to do their job and do it 
faithfully . . . at minimum cost . . . over a long period of 
years. Buy a Chevrolet Truck and you buy fine, dependable, 
economical haulage service—at the world’s lowest price! 


A demand follows quality and value! ... Again in 
1934, the insistent demand for Chevrolet products has 
made Chevrolet the world’s largest builder of trucks as well as 
of passenger cars. And now, thanks to manufacturing econ- 
omies resulting from volume production, Chevrolet offers 
still greater values—the highest quality Chevrolet Trucks ever 
built and the lowest-priced trucks you can buy! Economy is 
vitally important today. And truck buyers who want to 
save money will find that these are not only the world’s 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


3 *1%-Ton Stake, $660 
(131” Wheelbase) 


Half-Ton Pick-Up, $465 
(112” Wheelbase) 


Half-Ton Pick-Up with Canopy, $495 
(112” Wheelbase) 


*1%-Ton High Rack, $745 
(157” Wheelbase) 


*1%-Ton Chassis and Cab, $605 
(157” Wheelbase) 


*1%4-Ton Stake, $720 
(157” Wheelbase) 


*11/-Ton Platform, $630 
(131” Wheelbase) 


*11/-Ton Chassis, $485 
(131” Wheelbase) 


Above are list prices of commercial cars f. 0. b. at Flint, Mich. Special equipment extra. *Dual wheels and tires $20 extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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THE ONLY TRUCK AT 
ANY PRICE THAT GIVES 
YOU ALL THESE FEATURES 


New Cab 


Welded all-steel construction. 
Real passenger-car comfort 
for the driver. Adjustable 
driver’s seat. Passenger -car- 
type instruments grouped 
directly in front of the driver. 
Safety Glass, standard equip- 
ment throughout. Triple 
ventilation includes: (1) Clear- 
Vision Ventilation in door 
windows; (2) easy-opening 
windshield; (3) large screened 
cowl ventilator. Seat width 
increased to 49 inches. Inte- 
rior of cab completely lined. 


New Brakes 


Cast alloy iron drums with 
integral cooling ribs. Drums 
will not “‘bell-mouth.” No 
“fading,” even when making 
a series of quick stops in 
rapid succession. New brake 
mechanism makes stopping 
quicker and smoother with 
heavy loads. Longer life be- 
tween adjustments. 


New Clutch 


New design assures much 
longer clutch life, minimizes 
slippage and permits smoother 
engagement. Lower pedal 
pressure at idling speed. Plate 
pressure increases as speed of 
engine increases. Improved 
ventilation makes clutch run 
cooler. Diameter increased to 
11 inches. Larger frictional 
area. 


Improved Cooling 
Larger water pump impel- 
lers. Six-blade 15%4-inch fan. 
Wider radiator, 15% more ra- 
diating area. 


New Crankcase 
Ventilation System 


Directed-flow crankcase ven- 
tilation reduces corrosion and 
oil dilution by removing fumes. 


Performance with 
4-cylinder Economy 


The Ford V-8 Truck engine 
develops more than 80 horse- 
power. Uses no more fuel 
than a “four.” Dual carbure- 
tor and dual intake manifold. 
Light-weight, cast alloy pis- 
tons. Exhaust valve seat in- 
serts. Heavy-duty coppcer-lead 
connecting-rod bearings. 


shackling of Semi-elliptic Rear 
Springs... Deep, Rugged Frame 
with no “Kick-up’’...Qilless Front 
Spring Shackles ... Baked Enamel 
Finish... Deep-skirted Fenders 
Match Colors of Hood and Cab. 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
Ford V-8 Trucks in use throughout the 
world have proved their right to the claim 
“America’s great truck value.” Because 
of this widespread acceptance, the entire 
production of Ford Truck engines is of the 
V-8 type. 

To the proved design of the Ford V-8 
Truck have been added many new fea- 
tures. But from your point of view, the 
most important question is: “What will 
this new truck do for me?” Your Ford 
dealer is ready to answer that question 
right NOW. He is so proud of this new 
truck ... he is so confident of V-8 perform- 
ance and V-8 economy that he will gladly 
arrange an “on-the-job” test for you. Ask 
your Ford dealer to let you try a 1935 Ford 
V-8 Truck with your own loads... over 
your own routes... . with your own driver 
at the wheel. 

Then ask the price! Such performance 
and economy at a price so low will con- 
vince you once and for all that this 1935 
Ford V-8 Truck is now more than ever 
AMERICA’S GREAT TRUCK VALUE! 


Front spring and engine have been moved forward, making 

it possible to move the body and load-center forward. Dis- 

tance from back of cab to center of rear axle increased 61/2 

inches. This results in more efficient braking and more 
uniform tire and brake wear. | 


PRICES 
TRUCKS 157-inch Stake . . $733 

1314-inch Chassis. COMMERCIAL CARS 
with M2inch Closed Cab and 
1311,,-inch Platform 650 455 
131!,-inch Stake .. « 675 Dri Chassis . . 360 
1314-inch Panel . . - 760 112-inch Pick-Up .. . 480 
13114-inch Dump Chassis §3Q 112-inch Panel Delivery. 565 
1311/-inch Dump Chassis 112-inch De Luxe Panel 

13114-inch Dump Truck . g9Q 112-inch Sedan Delivery. 585 
157-inch Chassis . . . 22-inch Station Wagon. 670 
157-inch Chassis with 

Closed Cab 620 terms through facilities 


ALSO A NEW LINE OF SMART, FAST FORD V-8 COMMERCIAL CARS 


T W ut 
LEP 
Low-cost Engine Exchange Pian... 
Full-floating Rear Axle with Strad- 
dle-mounted Driving Pinion...Full 
Torque-tube Drive Permits Free- 


THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


@ Fires Hinder the Almighty’s Plans 


WE HAVE said it before, but we say it again: When foolish man 

lets land become impoverished and infertile, the Almighty Him- 
self comes in and tries to rebuild it. He tries to restore the fertility 
man has robbed it of. 

Maybe there are other plans He might use, but as a matter of fact, 
He uses just one—cover crops and humus. For first aid, He sets out 
broomsedge whose thick root masses help stop soil washing. Then 
He adds numerous weeds and grasses. He scatters pine seed in gener- 
ous profusion and later brings in young deciduous trees. If we but 
gave the Almighty time to work out His own plans, a great part of 
cur so-called “wornout land” would soon provide either profitable 
timber growth or become fit for producing other timber crops. And ii 
we should but codperate with Him in His efforts to check washing and 
to provide humus, grass, and trees, recovery would be rapid indeed. 


But do we coéperate with Him? Not at all. At least not most of 
us. Most of us burn off grass and broomsedge. Many of us are un- 
concerned when fires kill young deciduous trees and stunt the growth 
of all pines they touch. (For a clear idea of the astounding damage 
from forest fires in the South, see Mr. Davis’ article on page 8.). We 
burn up countless thousands of dollars worth of nitrogen and humus 
in the form of broomsedge, dry grass, pine straw, and forest leaves, 
and thereby invite three disasters: (1) Deprived of the humus-cover 
the Almighty has developed, the land starts washing again. (2) 
Deprived of the nitrogen which goes up in smoke, the soil becomes 
as poor as it was when the Almighty’s own process of soil-restoration 
began. (3) We are forced to buy high priced commercial nitrogen to 
take the place of that we have let burn up. 

“The Land is mine,” said Jehovah of old._ And still when foolish 
man impoverishes it, He seeks its restoration. Shall we co6dperate 
with Him or hinder Him? Every fire that sweeps over our fields or 
forests this spring constitutes our answer to this question. 


® The Other Side of the Price Picture 


WE. MAY have come to think of production control and adjustment 
and better prices as one and the same but we shall do well to 
face all the facts squarely. Said Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
recently :— 

“There is reason to doubt whether agricultural income as a whole 
can be restored to parity merely by production control. One of the 
major elements in the restoration of agricultural parity, is an increase 
in the purchasing power of the industrial population. The farmer’s 
great need now, as he continues his efforts to produce a balanced output, 
is that of getting full employment to the industrial population, so that 
consumers may be able to pay fair prices for higher consumption.” 

Doubtless the stark truth of that statement was never more im-. 
pressively brought to a farm group than it was to Alabama farmers 
who attended the farmer-industrialist meeting in Birmingham last 
December. Idle plants speak a language all their own. In figures 
the visitors learned that in 1929, the durable goods, or heavy industries 
oi the Birmingham district employed 45,000 men with an industrial 
payroll of more than $45,000,000. In 1934, these same industries em- 
ployed only 25,000 men and many of these on a part-time basis. Next 
tu the men themselves who have been put back to work, no group 
should have greater cause for rejoicing than Alabama farmers that 
since their visit in December, enough orders have been received to 
operate several of the idle plants for months ahead. 

Verily, we cannot live to ourselves alone and the prosperity of 
farm and city are intimately tied together. 


How Cooperative Effort Grows 


“FIXEN THOUSAND Alabama farmers have become members of 
the Farm Bureau during the past four months,” says a recent 
news report to us which continues, “The next step in the organization 
movement in Alabama is to establish community farm bureaus.” 
“Through local and state organization to provide a meeting place 
for growers to maintain personal contacts and enjoy social intercourse 
as well as codperate for better business,” is Item No. 5 in the five- 
point program for Georgia agriculture, set up by the newly organized 
and rapidly growing State Vegetable Growers’ Association. 
On page 10 of this issue Rev. Dumont Clarke tells the inspiring 
story of the “Lord’s Acre” movement in Western North Carolina—an 


idea, by the way, gained from Georgia Baptists. Clearly, graphically 
it points the way to rural church betterment through community group 
effort. 

On pages 52 and 53 vocational leaders ‘from Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida narrate a few of the remarkable group achievements of 
F, F. A. chapters, which, though not always built around one com- 
munity, are always a closely associated group built around one school. 

Listen to those boys and girls on page 55 tell what 4-H clubs 
(here again very largely community or consolidated school groups) 
have meant to them in inspiration, in training, and in recreation. 

Last month we were happy to be able to present the accomplish- 
ments of one-variety cotton communities in Georgia. 

Are all these but isolated developments with no common basis? 
We think not. They typify to our mind the growing understanding 
that really successful farming and a satisfying farm life must be built 
around live, forward looking, progressive groups, which usually will 
be communities. With every community in the South a wide-awake, 
coéperating community, we shall have the soundest foundation for a 
permanently prosperous agriculture and a rural culture that will be 
second to none. 


® Rural Electrification; Soil Erosion Control 


OR years now The Progressive Farmer has been urging the 

advantages of rural electrification and soil erosion control. Two 
of the most important articles we published last year were our April 
article by Hugh H. Bennett about the nation’s stupendous erosion 
control program and our March article by George M. Rommell about 
the possibilities of rural electrification as exemplified in the South’s 
own amazing TVA delevopment. 


Now it is significant that as noted on our “World’s News” page 
last month both rural electrification and erosion control are listed 
among the greatest projects of national reconstruction to be fostered 
by the Federal government this year. 

The example of TVA has made all rural Dixie eager to get elec- 
tricity. The publicity which has already been given to erosion control 
activities of the Federal government and to such notable county 
achievement as that exemplified in Tallapoosa County, Alabama, and 
recognized in our August issue last year—all these have made progres- 
sive farmers, farm organizations, county agents, and agricultural 
teachers eager to get similar projects going in their counties. 


It looks now as if the National Government may soon be ready to 
effer help to your county about both rural electrification and erosion 
control. It is none too early to find out just what are your needs and 
opportunities. 


® Director Duncan, Auburn’s President 


HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER joins with agricultural interests 

from every part of Alabama in congratulating Auburn upon its 
election of Dr. L. N. Duncan as president. 

As director of the extension service Dr. Duncan has shown himself 
an able administrator, a fearless fighter, a man of whom it could 
always be said that he was working honestly and courageously for 
what he believed the best interests of Alabama agriculture. His long 
service to the state and broad knowledge of its industrial and agricul- 
tural problems have admirably fitted him to serve in the broader 
field for which he has been chosen. 


® Georgia Mourns Death of Corra Harris 


HOUSANDS from all over the South will join with citizens of 

her native state in mourning the recent death of Mrs. Corra Harris, 
recognized as the dean of Georgia authors, and one of the most beloved 
figures of contemporary American literature. 


Wife of a Methodist preacher, author, World War correspondent, 
lecturer, friend of the small and the great, she knew life perhaps as 
few have known it. At her mountain home, “In the Valley,” near 
Rydal, Georgia, “bank president and farm neighbor, editor and humble 
parson sat at her table with equal ease and departed with equal solace,” 
the Atlanta Journal said of her, continuing, “Corra Harris combined 
in her life and letters the stanch virtues of the Old South and the 
vital power of the new.” 
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UR interview is with Prof. L. M. 

Ware, head of the department 
of horticulture and forestry of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Au- 
burn. Our subject is forestry, especi- 
ally the growth of pine trees in the 
South. 

“This nation,” he says, “will face a 
timber shortage within the next few 
years. 

“When our forefathers settled this 
country the continent of North Ameri- 
ca possessed 40 per cent of the world’s 
forest area, and two-thirds of the 
commercial forest area of North 
America was in the United States,” 
Prof. Ware continued. 

Only one-eighth of that virgin for- 
est area remains in 1935. The United 
States is now consuming wood, for all 
purposes, twice as fast as timber is 
growing. For saw timber the drain 
in the Central States is seven times 
the rate of growth; in the Lake States 
23 times as fast; in the South four 
times as fast. And lumber is only one 
of the many uses of timber. 

“Our forests,” continued Prof. 
Ware, “have played a most important 
part in giving this nation the highest 
civilization, the highest standard of 
living, and the most advanced indus- 
trial development of all nations of 
the world. 

“Yet our forests have been treated 
as if they were an enemy of man. 


SHALL NEED More Pine TrEEs 


Growing Timber Shortage Holds Real 
Opportunity for Cotton Farmers 


By P. O. DAVIS 


@ “The timber situation,” says Mr. Davis in this article, “ts the re- 
verse of cotton and certain other crops and livestock, surpluses of 


which have brought poverty to millions of producers. 


With timber 


there is a growing scarcity rather than a surplus.” Should we not then 
be giving better care to our wooded lands—especially to keep out fire— 
and be learning all we can about making timber a real crop? 


Valuable timber has been destroyed to: 


clear land for cultivation; fires, inten- 
tionally started, have repeatedly swept 
over millions of acres each year; in 
logging operations we have wasted 40 
per cent of the tree; high grades of 
timber have been used for purposes 
requiring only low grades; and no 
provision has been made in cutting 
timber to restock the cut-over area.” 

“What is the importance of for- 
ests,” I asked, “to the income and em- 
ployment of our people?” 


“In 1929,” Prof. Ware answered, 
“the forest industries of the South 
employed 25 per cent of all persons 
employed in manufacturing industries, 
paid 19 per cent of all wages paid, and 
produced 10 per cent of the value of 
all manufactured products. In 1929 


Measuring the height of nine-year-old 

trees on the Alabama Experiment Sta- 

tion farm. The trees are more than 

20 feet high and measure four to five 
inches at the base. 


slash pine on a Lee 


Left—Planting 
County (Alabama) farm. 


forest industries in the South employ- 
ed almost one-third of a million peo- 
ple, supported directly a population of 
1% million people, maintained a popu- 
lation of 2% million people, paid in 
salaries and wages one-fourth billion 
dollars, and turned out manufactured 
products worth three-fourths billion 
dollars. 

“In Alabama alone forest industries 
in 1929 employed 34,581 people, paid 
25 million dollars in salaries and 
wages, and turned out manufactured 
products worth 79 millon dollars. It 
is interesting by comparison to note 
that the value of manufactured forest 
products and the salaries paid labor, 
equal approximately the average value 
of the state’s cotton crop.” 

This statement, no doubt, will be as 
astonishing to my readers as it was 
to me. “How mighty and how im- 
portant are our trees in the South,” 
I said to myself. 


The upper picture of the two below 
show a multitude of young trees re- 
foresting the land as a result of leaving 
the large seed tree when cutting the 
_ timber. The part at the left was burn- 
ed each year while fire was kept out 
of the woods on the right. In the bot- 
tom picture, the field on the left was 
burned every five years while no fire 
was allowed in the field on the right. 


But Prof. Ware immediately caused 
me to hang my head in shame by tell- 
ing me facts about our woods burning 
mania, in which the South is the arch- 
criminal. 

From 1926 to 1930, he told me, the 
South burned annually 37.5 million 
acres of forest land, an area constitut- 
ing one-fifth of its total forest area. 
This represented 90 per cent of the 
total burned area in America, although 
only 40 per cent of the forest area of 
the nation is in the South. 


It may be asked, what are we doing 
about fires? Are we making any 
progress to reduce this national crime 
so concentrated in the South? Again 
let us turn to records. 


Between 1916 and 1920 the average 
area burned annually in the South was 
7.5 million acres; for the period 1923 
to 1926, 23 million acres, and for the 
period 1926 to 1930, 37.5 million acres. 
It seems, therefore, that the South is 
not only failing to reduce fires but is 
permitting each year an alarming in- 
crease in the area burned. 


“Fire prevention is 95 per cent of 
our pine timber production problem,” 
Prof. Ware declared emphatically. “If 
we can prevent forest fires we can 
produce pine timber abundantly at a 
very low cost.” 

The timber situation is the reverse 
of cotton and certain other crops and 
livestock, surpluses of which have 
brought poverty to millions of pro- 
ducers. With timber there is a grow- 
ing scarcity rather than a surplus. And 
literally millions of acres of Southern 
land which have been producing cot- 
ton can be turned profitably into trees 
which are needed by letting nature do 
the work but protecting her against 
fires in doing so. 


Editor’s Note.—In an early article 
Mr. Davis will discuss making paper 
from Southern pines. 
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ROTHER Enmerson’s horse trot- 

ted across the bridge spanning 
Hickory Creek and took the road that 
led upward to the highway. 

Another summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold had joined the “innumerable cara- 
van” of the years and spring had come 
to the Tennessee hills again. 


Forty times the miracle of spring 
had touched this land Brother Emer- 
son loved so well since he had come, 
as a young minister, to bring the Gos- 
pel to folks along Hickory Creek. 
-And in those forty years many changes 
had come to the Hickory Creek com- 
munity; changes to all the earth and 
most of the things therein, but the 
years wrought little more change in 
Brother Emerson than in the unalter- 
able Word that he preached. 


True, he had come as pastor of the 
little Methodist Church at Innes, but 
he had, almost from the first, tirelessly 
traveled the length and breath of the 
valley, bringing comfort and cheer and 
help to all the people. Soon he had 
been asked to conduct a special service 
at the Elbert Corners Baptist Church 
and later to preach a sermon for the 
old North Carolina Presbyterians at 
their Elmdale meeting house. Never 
a great believer in dogmas as applied 
to the various denominations, Brother 
Emerson went where he was called and 
delivered a conscientious message of 
brotherly love. 

And so in time he ‘became the itiner- 
ant preacher of the valley and all the 
churches and homes of Hickory Creek 
were open to him. By virtue of pro- 
found sympathy and understanding he 
was tolerant of the errors of the weak, 
but abominated falseness, jealousy, and 
greed. He gave his time, his life, his all 
and asked nothing in return. And the 
people, good and bad, respected and 
loved him from one end of Hickory 
Creek valley to the other. 


Brother Emerson halted his horse 
where the road intersected the grav- 
eled highway and sat for a moment in 
indecision. To his left and westward 


“Young man,” said Brother Emerson, “if it is out of order for me to speak before this 
ceurt, then I shall kneel here and take my appeal to the Highest of all Tribunals 
.... and let no man raise his voice against me . . . . Let us bow our heads‘in prayer.” 


Certain of Conviction on Circumstantial 
Evidence, Brother Emerson Appeals Ed 
Morrow’s Case to a Higher Tribunal 


was the county seat. There one of his 
vast flock, Ed Morrow, was imprison- 
ed, charged with murder. More than 
a week had passed since Ed’s arrest 
and Brother Emerson had not been 
able to visit and console him. For at 
Elbert Corners, Jim Harkness and his 
entire family lay ill of influenza and 
had demanded the whole of the old 
minister’s time and attention. 


| SHOULD go on and see Ed,” he 
mused aloud. I know he needs me.” 
But the sun was well past the merid- 
ian and Brother Emerson had found 
but little time for rest and sleep during 
the past ten days. His old bones ached. 

So he turned his mount to the right 
and as he rode homeward he pondered 
the details of the tragedy which had 
electrified the valley. 

Brother Emerson knew Ed Morrow 
as few men knew the middle-aged 
farmer and he also knew Myles Rankin, 
the man Ed was alleged to have mur- 
dered. Rankin had lived in a part of 
the county remote from Hickory 
Creek, but had married a girl from 
Innes and the old preacher remem- 
bered him well for one particular inci- 
dent of the past. 

“Ed Morrow is a silent, grim fel- 
low,” he reflected to his horse, “and 
he did drink too much, but it’s hard 
to believe that he’d commit a murder.” 

When. Brother Emerson turned in at 
the gate of his cottage a young man 
rose and came to meet him. 

“Well, well. Hello, Johnny Holden; 
I’m glad to see you.” 

“And I’m glad to see you, Brother 
Emerson, for I need some advice.” 

“Go along, Johnny,” laughed the old 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


~ “Seriously,” 


man. “Here you are the newest and 
smartest. young lawyer in the whole 
county and coming to me for advice.” 


Johnny Holden told 
him, “I really need your assistance. 
Ed Morrow has refused to provide 
counsel and the court has appointed 
me to defend him.” 

“Oh!” Brother Emerson said slowly, 
fingering his heavy jaw. “Let’s go in- 
side, Johnny.” 

The young attorney and the old min- 
ister seated themselves comfortably in 
split bottom chairs. 

“You've heard about Myles Rankin 
being killed and that Ed Morrow is 
accused of the crime,” asked Johnny. 

“Yes, and I heard Ed had confessed.” 


“No, sir, I've kept him from that, 
but he won’t deny his guilt nor say a 
word in his defense.” 

“H—m, well, nobody saw him kill 
Rankin, did they?” 

“No, but the evidence, circumstan- 
tial though it is, is the most convincing 
you’ve ever seen. Ed admitted to the 
sheriff that he was alone at the cottage 
with Rankin; admitted that they 
fought. One of the hired hands of the 
place, feeding in a nearby barn, saw 
Ed and Rankin go to the cottage to- 
gether. About ten minutes later this 
hired man passed by and says that he 
saw Ed, with a bloody club in his hand, 
standing over Myles Rankin’s body. 


“The prosecuting attorney dug up 
the fact that Rankin owed Ed money, 
but Ed won’t say whether they quar- 
reled about that or not; won't say 
what they fought about. Ed had been 
drinking. He was almost drunk when 


arrested.” 


HELDMAN 


“That’s what I heard,” the old man 
said slowly. 

“Yes, sir, and feeling is running high 
against Ed all through the county. 
Winston Boyette, the prosecuting at- 
torney, is the best criminal lawyer in 
the state and I haven’t a single witness 
nor an extenuating circumstance to 
combat this deadly chain of evidence. 
I don’t see any way to handle this case 
so that justice will be done.” 


The old man studied the boy’s ear- 
“nest face curiously. “Just what are you 
trying to tell me, Johnny ?” 

“Brother Emerson, I know positive- 
ly that Ed Morrow didn’t kill Rankin, 
yt I cannot use the knowledge.” 

“What in the world do you mean, 
boy?” 

“T can’t even tell ycu, my best friend, 
but I know that an innocent man is 
about to be hanged and I see no way to 
prevent it.” 

“But surely if you know for a fact 
that Ed didn’t. . . ” 

“T’m helpless, Brother Emerson; my 
lips are sealed by a solemn oath.” 

“Yet if a man’s life depends . . . 
The old minister came to an abrupt 
halt. He eyed the boy shrewdly. 

“And to whom did you swear this 
oath of silence?” 


OHNNY Holden reddened. “You 
understand that this is strictly con- 
fidential, Brother Emerson?” 

“Of course.” 

“IT was sworn to silence by the man 
I am defending, Ed Morrow. And 
that’s all I can tell you.” 

“H—m,” pondered the old man. He 
caressed his heavy jaw again. “H—m,” 
he repeated, “well now.” 

“Brother Emerson, I want you to 
help me by seeing Ed before the trial 
tomorrow. . .” 

“Tomorrow! It hasn’t been more 
than ten days since the crime was com- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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HE editor of The Progressive 

Farmer has asked me to tell its 
readers about the “Lord’s Acre” move- 
ment that is sweeping over Western 
North Carolina. 


First, let me define it. The Lord’s 
Acre Plan, adapted from the Bible pat- 
tern to the conditions of today, is this 
—that each member of the church and 
Sunday school (and all others who 
will) shall dedicate some portion of the 
farm land or stock to the Lord, raise 
the produce, and at the harvest season 
sell it, and give the cash yield to the 
church. Ideally, the produce dedicated 
and raised should be equivalent to a 
tithe (a tenth of one’s income) for each 
one. The Baptists of Georgia de- 
serve the credit for being the first 
group to carry out the plan in a sys- 
tematic way and their example and ad- 
vice has been of great help to others 
who have followed them. 


James G. K. McClure, president of 
the Farmers Federation, desiring to 
render a definite spiritual service to 
the farmers, a year ago organized a 
religious department, and gave me as 
director the privilege of instituting.and 
advancing the Lord’s Acre plan under 
the auspices of the Federation, and with 
the full codperation of its personnel. 
Six churches of three denominations in 
two counties began the Lord’s Acre 
work in 1930. Now, in 1935, more 
than 200 churches of nine denomina- 
tions in 15 counties are using the plan. 


Each year the number of members 
participating in the individual churches, 
and also the amounts of the cash yields, 
have in general been increasing in a 
most gratifying way. A notable spirit 
of coéperation among the denomina- 
tions has been the coming together of 
their representatives at the largely at- 
tended. meetings of the Lord’s Acre 
Movement in Asheville where such 
speakers as Dr. Robert E. Speer, Rev- 
erend Marshall Nelms, and Dr: Robert 


B. House have been heard, with Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace as guest speaker February 23, this 
year. 

A few of the many outstanding re- 
sults of the Lord’s Acre work in the 
Farmers Federation territory are the 
following: The French Broad Baptist 
Church building in 1931 was in a dilapi- 
dated condition. Large slabs of stucco 
had fallen from the outside walls and 
the weather was beating in. In 1932 
under the leadership of Rev. E. A. Kil- 
shons,. with able assistance from his 
people, the Lord’s Acre plan was car- 
ried out in most vigorous fashion. As a 
result the church obtained enough 
money to pay its pastor in full and 
also pay most of the cost of placing a 
handsome, durable brick veneer upon 
the building. Electric lights also were 
installed. One of the members said: 
“We never could have done it without 
the help of the Lord’s Acre Plan.” 


Happiness in Working Together 


The .Tweed’s Chapel Methodist 
Church, Rev. G. L. Lovett, pastor, in 
1933 obtained a seven acre piece of 
land, which was planted as a group or 
“Church Lord’s Acre,” half in pota- 
toes and half in.corn. Let the results 
be given in the words of one of the 
members: “Our Tweed’s Chapel proj- 
ect has brought us into closer fellow- 
ship with one another. It has greatly 
increased the attendance at Sunday 
school and church. It has enabled us 
to pay off our long standing mortgage, 
to pay our pastor in full with some- 
thing extra, to buy a new piano out- 


right, and to put a balance in the treas- 
ury. I have never seen such a happy 
group of people. It has brought me 
closer to God than I’ve ever been in 
my life.” 

The Bee Tree Christian church, 
Rev. R. D. Creasman, pastor, started 
its Lord’s Acre work through the ex- 
ample of a large primary class, under 
devoted leadership. Thirty-two chil- 
dren in this class each raised a chicken 


for the Lord. The sale of these chick- . 


ens brought enough money to buy new 
hymnbooks for the church. 


But that was just the beginning at 
Bee Tree church. The older people 
were so stimulated by the example of 
the primary children that they them- 
selves brought in produce for sale, 
held church suppers, and gave money 
in other ways. The result was that the 
pastor was paid in full and the amount 
of his salary was raised; 17 new stur- 
dily-built benches were bought, also a 
new pulpit and a new communion serv- 
ice, and a balance was placed in the 
treasury. “It all came about through 
the Lord’s Acre work of the primary 
class. ‘A little child shall lead them.’ ” 


The Union Mills Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. R. T. Baker, pastor, met 
its budget in full, with a balance to 
spare, through an enthusiastic partici- 
pation of its members in Lord’s Acre 
projects. The Sunday school superin- 
tendent smiled broadly as he said, “It 
was just as easy as could be this way 
—and we probably wouldn’t have done 
it any other way.” 

The Edneyville Episcopal Church, 


Unique Country Church Movement 
Attracts National Attention 
By REV. DUMONT CLARKE 


Director of Religious Dept., Farmers Federation 


Fairview Baptist Church (left), the first church in 
Western North Carolina to start the Lord’s Acre plan. 
The first year they paid their pastor in full for the first 
time in four years, and installed electric lights in the 


@ What shall we do to increase interest 
in and support for rural churches? Has 
anybody a better plan than the “Lord's 
Acre Movement” which has now been 
adopted by 200 churches in nine North 
Carolina counties with a resultant great 
increase in happiness and spiritual fel- 
lowship for all their congregations? If 
not, why not try it in your local church? 
This movement attracted national atten- 
tion on February 23 when Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace went to 
Asheville for the especial purpose of pay- 
ing tribute to the farm families that have 
adopted this plan and of urging that tt 
become nation-wide. 


building. 


This family (right) in the Fletcher 

Methodist Church gave over $26 from 

its Lord’s Acre project last year in 
addition to the usual tithe. 


Rev. E. R. Neff, rector, reported in 
1933 that all its diocesan obligations 
were paid, a result made possible only 
through the yields from the Lord's 
Acre projects. 


Five Reasons for the Movement 


The above instances are taken from 
an ever-increasing record of satisfying 
results. It is no wonder that the plan 
is going out not only into many states 
in the homeland but also to most of 
the far distant mission fields. The rea- 
sons for this steady and wide growth 
of the Lord’s Acre plan might be sum- 
marized as follows :— 

1. It is the only plan which offers 
the opportunity to enlist and train in 
Christian stewardship all ages and all 
who enter into the life of the country 
church. 

2. It increases both the numbers of 
contributors and the total contributions 
to the church. It strengthens the “every 
member canvass” and leads to tithing. 


3. It builds Christian character by 
giving all in the church “something 
to do and something to do with,” for 
the Lord. 

4. It brings the satisfaction and 
stimulation of religion into farm life. 
It is a daily reminder of God. 

5. It greatly increases interest in the 
church and raises up leaders for the 
church. “Folks who work for the 
church are interested in the church.” 


These reasons have been gathered up 
in a simple and altogether true slogan 
“The Lord’s Acre: A Church and 
Character Maker.”. It is to be hoped 
that many Progressive Farmer readers 
all over the South will be interested 
in trying out the plan in their local 
churches. Further reports will be given 
ater on. 
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STRIKING EVIDENCE OF 
BETTER TIMES 


IGNIFICANT of the South-wide 

improvement in agricultural con- 
ditions since 1932 is the 1934 report of 
the Agricultural Department, Georgia 
Railroad, A. & W. P. R. R., and the 
Western Railway of Alabama, E. S. 
Center, general agricultural agent. 

“That farmers were benefited in 1934 
by the AAA,” says the introduction 
to the report, “is reflected through in- 
creased wealth in the territory, liquida- 
tion of debts, and payment of back 
taxes.” In the counties served by 
these lines, the net income from the 
cotton crop jumped from $7,986,600 in 
1932 to $17,633,756 in 1933, to $19,- 
895,274 in 1934. Values for 1933 in- 
clude reduction benefits; for 1934, re- 
duction benefits less cost of Bankhead 
certificates. 

Taking the two states as a whole, 
percentage production increases in 
1934 over 1933 of important food and 
feed crops were as follows :— 

Corn Hay Oats 
Georgia Same 20 

As compared with 1933, farmers in- 
creased their use of commercial ferti- 
lizers 32 per cent in Georgia, and 14 
per cent in Alabama, the report points 
out, with a continued tendency toward 
the use of materials of higher analysis. 
Plantings of winter legumes along the 
lines served by these railroads last 
fall were 15 per cent above plantings 
a year previous, showing 1,783,100 
pounds against 1,550,000. Increasing 
interest in farm terracing through 
power equipment has been evident. 

Less financing was required for the 
production of the 1934 crop than for 
several years past. Production credit 
associations were established on a firm 
basis, loaning an average of $14,000 
per county. Rural rehabilitation 
through the FERA cut the number of 
Alabama farm families on relief from 
30,000 to 6,000; in Georgia, from 
23,381 to 5,780. Macon County, Ala- 
bama, reports that 73 families were 
thus enabled to go through the winter, 
and to make a crop in 1935, 

Mr. Center is to be congratulated 
on the valuable facts to be found 
throughout the complete report. It is, 
in effect, a bird’s-eye view of the agri- 
culture of every county reached by the 
three railroads. The Agricultural De- 
partment is to be heartily congratulated 
also for its consistent and continued 
coéperation with national, state, and 
local agencies toward agricultural de- 
velopment in all lines. 
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HELP FOR FRUIT MEN 


T WOULD seem that the troubles 

of fruit growers are never over. 
One must put poisons on fruit to pro- 
tect it from insects and then get those 
poisons off for protection of consumers. 

Brushing, polishing, and washing 
were first tried as spray residue re- 
movers, then hydrochloric acid was 
added to the washing water, but as it 
became necessary to increase poison 
sprays, greater difficulties were experi- 
enced in reducing the residues to with- 
in the international limits. 

The New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion has developed a new method for 
removing residues.. A textile wetting 
or degumming agent is added to the 
hydrochloric acid cleaning solution. 
The arsenical and lead residues have 
been satisfactorily removed from fruits 
receiving 6 to 8 heavy applications of 
arsenate of lead and in from 1 to 4 of 
which oil emulsions were used. 

Heat was not necessary in the action 
of this new solution. It would be well 
for growers to investigate this method 
prior to the harvest season. 

T. H. MCHATTON. 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


THAT 6,000,000 FARMERS NEED FOR 


THEIR CARS, TRUCKS 


AND TRACTORS 


TO PULL THEM THROUGH MUD, 
SAND OR BAD ROADS OF ANY KIND 


ll 


You don’t need chains, for these Ground Grip Tires will pull you through where 
chains would leave you stranded in mud or sand. This new line of Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires for motor cars, trucks, and tractors, gives the farmer greatest economy ever offered, 
and relief from being stranded on mud roads and in soft ground. 

Why can Firestone give you these wonderful new tires with the wide tread that 
withstands this terrific pull and strain, and still does not destroy the cord body? Firestone 
can do this because the body of this tire is built with Gum-Dipped cords which give it 
extra strength and long life. Underneath the 


tread, there are two extra layers of Gum-Dipped 
_ High Stretch cords. This patented construction 
gives extra adhesion of the tread to the cord 
body, enabling Firestone Tires to hold on this 
heavy, tough, scientifically designed tread, that 
cleans itself on any kind of clay or soft ground. 
It not only cleans itself, but the projections 
have been so placed, that they are always 
in contact with the road, doing away with 
any bumping, which has always been so 
objectionable in other so-called “traction” 


tires. 


You cannot afford to be without these tires 
on your truck or passenger cars. If your tractor 
is not equipped with rubber tires, see your 
nearest Firestone Service Store — tire dealer 
or implement dealer, and learn how easy it 
is to make the changeover. Get our prices 
on a full line of tires and auto supplies — 
Batteries, Spark Plugs, Brake Lining, ete. 
Prices on Firestone Tires and Auto Supplies 
are comparable with any lines on the market 


today. 


Firestone Courier Type 
Q5 450-21. . 
UP 4.75.19... *@*° 
5.00-19 . . 


* * * * (Listen to the Voice of 
Firestone—featuring Richard Crooks, 
Gladys Swarthout, or Nelson Eddy—every 
Monday night over N. B. C. — WEAF 
Network . . . . A Five Star Program 


FOR 20% MORE POWER |FOR QUICK STARTS 
starts and more power are AND LONG Li FE 


a big advantage. In 
; the Firestone Extra 
Power Battery, the 
Firestone new Firestone 
Extra Power Allrubber 
Separator 
gives you as 
much as 20% 
greater power 
and far longer 
life. 


© 1935, F. T. & R. Co. 


Put a new set of 
Firestone Spark 
Plugs in your car— 
truck and tractor— 
you'll be surprised 
how much quicker 
they will start, and 
how much fuel you 
will save. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
SELF CLEANING 
WILL NOTCLOG 
WITH MUD OR 


CLAY 


FOR BETTER BRAKING 
CONTROL 


Firestone Brake Lining 
is putupin sets, 
making it convenient 
for you to reline your 
own brakes. It is 
designed and made for 
smoothest and most 
efficient braking 
control. 
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g is a big business. 


Southern orchard in which peach grow- 
a Spray of blossoms 


this month’s cover painted by Gene 
Erwin. 


—Courtesy D. A. 


OUTHERN PEACHES for HOME AND MARKET 


HAT we need more peach trees in 

home orchards and those where 
fruit is grown for nearby local mar- 
kets is undoubtedly true. However, 
only those who will give trees the 
proper care in the way of pruning, 
spraying, fertilizing, and cultivating 
should plant any at all. 

In some, if not all of the commercial 
producing sections of the South there 
is now probably some room for further 
planting, but care needs to be exercised 
to prevent overplanting. During the 
past five or six years the number of 
trees in commercial orchards has 
greatly decreased, but so has the pur- 
chasing power of people in our larger 
cities where most of the fruit is sold. 
However, with this purchasing power 
coming back it behooves the peach 
grower to keep on the watchout, and 
be ready to fully supply the demand. 


Where Peaches Are Grown 


Nearly all of the carlot shipments 
of fresh peaches in the South originate 
in the states of Georgia, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. The 1934 carlot shipments 
from the South last year were as fol- 
lows :— 


Carloads 
1,658 
Georgia .... 8,209 
Kentucky .. 39 
Louisiana .. 21 
Mississippi .... 6 
North Carolina . 1,161 
Oklahoma ...... 30 
South Carolina . 798 
Tennessee ........ 


These figures refer only to peaches 
which went to distant markets in car- 
lots, and do not include the many 
thousands of bushels hauled away in 
trucks, sold on nearby markets, con- 
sumed as fresh fruit at home, or 
canned. 

There is reason for believing that 
there is still much room for planting 
peaches in many sections to sell on 
local or nearby markets. It is this 
phase of commercial peach production 
which evidently offers the most attrac- 
tion now. Even here the inexperi- 
enced person had better go slowly be- 


By L. A. NIVEN 


cause it is only high quality fruit that 
will sell at a profit. Unless one is in 
position to produce this kind and put 
it on the market in attractive form, 
better stay out of the business. 


Biggest Market at Home 


It is for home -use, both as fresh 
fruit and for canning, that much addi- 
tional planting should be done now. 
From 25 to 100 or more trees may be 
profitably planted on thousands of 
Southern farms for such use, depend- 
ing on the number of persons on the 
farm. For home consumption, use a 
selection of varieties giving ripe fruit 
from early to late. The following list 
includes such a list: Mayflower, Red 
Bird, Early Rose, Golden Jubilee, Car- 
man, Hiley, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, 
and J. H. Hale. The very late varie- 
ties, such as Heath Cling, October 
Krummel, etc., are usually not very 
satisfactory. After the Elberta and 
Hale are off the season for peaches 
is about over anyway. 

In commercial plantings during the 
past few years the earlier varieties 
have been most popular. This shifting 
indicates that the time is probably here 
when some of the new commercial 
plantings had probably better be large- 
ly Elbertas or some of the other late 
varieties. 


Liberal Feeding Essential 


After one has decided to set some 
peach trees, the next important move 


is to select some good ground that is 


well drained as to both water and air. 
To avoid damage from late cold spells, 


_ peaches should never be planted in low 


places where cold air will settle and 
result in late frost, when air-drained 
places will escape such injury. Then, 
too, only land that is reasonably fertile 
should be used, because peaches will do 
no better in proportion on poor ground 
than will most other crops. 

Liberal feeding is necessary for peach 
trees if they are to produce maximum 
crops. H. P. Stuckey, director of the 


Yes sir, we like peaches. Who wouldn’t? 


Georgia Experiment Station, says on 
this subject: “Give peach trees 6 to 10 
pounds per tree of a 4-8-4 or 4-8-7 fer- 
tilizer, depending on size of tree and 
fertility of soil. Apply in late winter 
or very early spring.” 

For Tennessee, State Horticulturist 
E. M. Prather says: “In fertilizing the 
peach orchard we are forced by eco- 
nomic conditions to confine our recom- 
mendations to the application of nitrate 
fertilizers, either the old stand-by, ni- 
trate of soda, or cyanamid. In apply- 
ing cyanamid it must be kept in mind 
that this material must be applied at 
least six weeks earlier than the nitrate 
of soda application. I invariably rec- 
ommend a split application of nitrate 
of soda, using a total of three pounds 
per tree, applying 114 pounds as the 
buds begin to swell and 1% pounds 
after the crop has set. I would recom- 
mend that the full three pounds of cy- 
anamid be applied six weeks before the 
buds begin: swelling.” 

In Arkansas, Extension Horticul- 
turist W. G. Amstein recommends 
largely the same procedure as does 


Prather in Tennessee, but recommends 
that some superphosphate be used to 
provide better cover crop growth. 
Even where cover crops are grown in 
the orchards and turned under he ad- 
vises an application of some nitrogen 
fertilizer. 


Cultivating, Spraying 


I believe Amstein of Arkansas sums 
up the best method of cultivation by 
saying: “Cultivation should be carried 
on only often enough to keep the 
ground in a good mulch and keep 
down weed growth. Type of imple- 
ment to use would depend on land. 
Most orchardists plow the land in the 
spring and then keep it worked up with 
harrows throughout the summer.” 

In addition to the dormant spray in 
winter of oil emulsion-Bordeax mix- 
ture or concentrated lime-sulphur to 
control scale and peach leaf curl, the 
regular spring and summer spray 
schedule must of course be thoroughly 
carried out to control rot and worms. 
Arsenate of lead for worms and dry- 
mix sulphur-lime for rot are the two 
materials generally used to control 
these enemies. Usually four appli- 
cations of these given at the right time 
and in a thorough manner will result 
in fruit being largely free of both 
worms and rot. 


Some Marketing Suggestions 


Marketing, either locally or in dis- 
tant markets, is a big problem. How- 
ever, it is usually the case that fruit 
of the highest quality brings a profit- 
able price, even when the market is 
oversupplied with ordinary fruit. Con- 
cerning marketing peaches, Rawls of 
South Carolina recently said: “I be- 
lieve the peach growers should get to- 
gether and put into operation a mar- 
keting agreement similar to the one 
that the Colorado peach growers ‘used 
the past season, because with the de- 
pressed buying power that we now 
have, a marketing agreement could be 
used very advantageously, as it is my 
opinion that it is entirely possible with- 
in the next four or five years to have 
a crop of peaches in the Southeast of 
sufficient size to more than supply the 
demand.” 
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COTTON, CORN VARIETIES 
By H. B. TISDALE 
Plant Breeder, Alabama Experiment Station 
URING the past three years the 
most popular varieties and as 
many as possible of the new varieties 
and strains of cotton grown in Ala- 
bama and in other states have been 
tested on the experiment stations and 
experiment fields. 

Results of variety tests show that 
there are several varieties of cotton 
that produce 15-16 to 1 1-16-inch staple 
and yield as much or more lint per 
acre than the popular short staple va- 
rieties. It is evident, therefore, that 
these better staple varieties of cotton 
may be grown with the possibility of a 
greater profit per acre than with the 
shorter staple varieties, regardless of 
any premium on staple. 

The five highest yielding varieties 
with the average yield in pounds of 
lint cotton per acre and average length 
of staple in 1-32 inches are shown be- 


low :— 
NORTH ALABAMA 


Pounds length 
Variety Knt per acre staple 
DPL10 533 31.1 
Half and Half 524 26.1 
Stoneville 3 .... 515 31.1 
Stoneville 2 .... «ee 482 32.4 
BLACK BELT 
Half and Half 233 26.5 
Cleveland 884 33.2 
CENTRAL ALABAMA 

458 31.8 

'WILT-INFESTED AREA 

Clevewilt (C Rhyne).......... 383 31.8 
Cook 307 (B. Rhyne) ........ 375 28.1 
374 29.5 


Corn Varieties 


A number of varieties of corn 
from Alabama and other states have 
been tested on the experiment sta- 
tions and experiment fields of Ala- 
bama during the past three years. The 
following tables show the five highest 
yielding varieties with the average 
yield in bushels of grain per acre :— 


NORTH ALABAMA 


Bushels per 

acre average 
Indian Chief Yellow............ 40.7 

CENTRAL ALABAMA 

Mosby (Graham) ........... see 35.8 
Whatley (Hudson) 35.5 
Cocke’s Prolific........ 34.5 
Douthit (Douthit) 2 


SOUTH ALABAMA 


Douthit (Douthit) 37.2 
Douthit (Marrett) ............+. 36.0 
Whatley (Hudson) ............ 35.8 
Whatley (Whatley Bros.) ...... 35.4 


In recent years there has been a 
considerable demand for a high-yield- 
ing yellow corn due to its extra value 
for stock feed. Tests show that In- 
dian Chief, Locker’s Yellow, and 
Culp’s Yellow are three yellow varie- 
ties that yield on the average almost 
as much as the highest yielding white 
varieties. 

Since the market value of white corn 
is considerably lowered when cross 
pollinated with yellow corn, there 


should be at least three weeks between 
planting of the white and yellow corn 
in the same neighborhood to prevent 
cross pollination, or they should be 
planted at least a quarter to a half mile 
apart. 


HONEYMOON HOUSE— 
A DELTA FLOOD STORY 


How New- Value Dodge Saves 
Dollars— Not Merely Pennies 


Inrunning expenses and upkeep...Real economy 
engineered into New-Value Dodge — Owners 


report 20 miles and up per gallon of gas 


OR the first time, in this 1935 Dodge, 
big car luxury and comfort, brilliant 
performance and riding ease— with 
real economy—are brought to the 
low-priced field. 

It’s new from A to Z—and Dodge 
engineers packed in dozens of features 
that give it extra value. Among its 95 
basic advancements, you get many 
amazing economy features put there to 
save not merely pennies, but dollars, 
in running expense and upkeep. 

Startling advancements in the Dodge 
“Red Ram” engine give younew ranges 
of performance... silky smoothness... 
87 horsepower... 85 miles and up per 
hour... greater ruggedness and depend- 
ability than ever. And it’s designed to 
give you remarkable new economy on 
gas — owners report 20 miles and up per 
gallon ...and astonishing oil economy. 

Just when others are beginning to 
offer their first hydraulic-type brakes, 


Dodge gives you perfected, dual- 
cylinder hydraulic brakes, pioneered 
by Dodge for many years, and proved 
in service by hundreds of thousands 
of owners. The famous Dodge all- 
steel body was introduced by Dodge 
over 20 years ago and perfected year 
by year until, today, it holds unques- 
tioned leadership. Dodge gives you 
Floating Power engine mountings — 
patented!— impossible to imitate! And 
dozens of otherfeatures thatmake Dodge 
stand up longer, keep costs down lower. 


The New-Value Dodge has further 
taken fatigue out of riding with the 
wonderful, new ‘‘ Airglide Ride.” 
“Synchromatic Control” makes driving 
operation effortless. 


In every way this New-Value Dodge 
is built to give you the utmost in style, 
comfort, dependability and economy 
—yet priced just a few dollars more 
than the very lowest-priced cars. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
This advertisement endorsed by the Department of Engineering— 
Chrysler Motors 


NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe $645, 2-door Sedan $690, Rumble Seat Coupe 
$710, Touring Sedan (2-door, with trunk) $715, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan 


(4-door, with trunk) $760. *All prices 


f. o. b. factory, Detroit, subject to 


change without notice. Special equipment extra. Time payments to fit 
your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit plan. 


New Dodge Way ® 


NEW “SYNCHROMATIC” FRONT END 
CONSTRUCTION — keeps the Dodge on an 
even keel at all times, steps over bumps, ends 
sway and roll. Improvements include new, 
Multi-leaf, super-flexible springs—new 
Dodge ride “Levelator”— new double-action 
shock absorbers. Now riding literally is 
gliding! 


Dodge **level-. Floor lowered 
Multi-tleaf ive seats the 


aprings end ight of a com- 
body roll and fortable _living- 
sidesway. room chair. 
“Red Ram” engine | Rear seat moved 
“moyed forward 8 forward 6 inches. 
inches to seat- 
asl distribution @d ahead of the 
ight on all axle ‘‘shock- 
four wheels. line. 


_ YOU NOW RIDE CRADLED BETWEEN THE AXLES 


DODGE 


New-Value Dodge Sedan (2-door) $690* 
Tou Sedan with bui. 


built-in trunk as illustrated $715* 


AND UP 
DETROIT 


F. 0. B. FACTORY 


DELIVERED NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


AGENTS «14 A DAY 


Everybody needs food. Our 
wonderful Tea and Coffee 
Route Plan gives you amaz- 
ing profits at once. Both 
men and women wanted 
immediately. Make up to 
$14 a day. You offer val- 
uable gift coupons—unique ff 
plan instantly popular every- Ass 
where—quickly produces big, 

steady, profitable 
route. Oo experience 
or training required. 
No-Risk Trial Offer. 
800 famous ZANOL 
Products — all fagt 


Our Advertisements Are Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist advertise- 
If in writing advertisers and orderin 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer 


ments RELIABLE. 


goods the 


us 


and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 


aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from an 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 


sentation in our advertising columns. 


fraudulent misrepre- 


reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover adver- 


tisin 


or advertising of stocks, bonds. and securities, because w 


ie we 


of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
admit only those we believe 


reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; neither does 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 


ded in the home. au 
ZANOL PRODUCTS CO., 7483 Monmouth, 
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ET’S START THE 


Orr RIGHT 


O ALL the Master Farmers in 

Alabama and Georgia we recently 
sent a letter asking this question, 
“What improved methods of seedbed 
preparation, planting, and cultivating 
have you found most profitable or 
economical on your farm?” 

We asked their opinions specifically 
about disking, harrowing, use of two- 
horse cultivators, and harrowing fol- 
lowing planting or as first cultivation. 
This unusual symposium is the result 
of our inquiry. Somewhere in it near- 
ly every farmer is going to find an 
idea, maybe a dozen ideas, that can 
help him to do better farming this year. 


“In any farm operation, I advise 

thorough preparation. In other words, 
do a good part of the cultivation before 
planting.” Master Farmer L. C. Young 
of Montgomery County, Alabama, in 
thus summing up his own practice, 
seems to have summed up the general 
methods of Georgia and Alabama Mas- 
ter Farmers. “I believe it pays well 
in preparing your seedbed, to disk land 
before it is plowed,” he continues. “A 
disk harrow is a good tool and should 
be used more than it is. I prefer using 
a good weeder for harrowing as first 
cultivation after planting.” 
- In conclusion he says: “Use two- 
horse cultivators, as you can do good 
work and double the amount done with 
a one-horse.” 


Section Harrow Useful 


H. D. Joiner, Master Farmer of 
Laurens County, Georgia, describes 
another generally accepted practice. 
“I have found,” he says, “that as a 
rule shallow breaking is best for cotton 
and small grain and deep breaking for 


From a woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


corn and all hay crops. I use both 
disk and section harrow in preparing 
seedbed and find that a section harrow 
is one of the best tools on the farm to 
start cultivating. Then use two-horse 
riding cultivators. That is the cheap- 
est way I have found.” 

Master Farmer J. W. Allgood, 
North Georgia dairy farmer, has had 
to face a land problem that is found 
on many Georgia and Alabama farms. 
Listen to what he says :— 

“We turn our stif heavy red land 
deep in the fall. The winter rains and 
freezes dissolve the clods and a light 
disking just before planting is all that 
is necessary to have a splendid seedbed. 

“On the other hand, our gray soils 
will pack and run together when turn- 
ed in the fall so we find it much better 
to sow this land in some kind of cover 
crop in the fall, then.break, roll, or 
drag and harrow a short time before 
planting. It is much more satisfactory 
if one can have a rain after breaking 
and before planting. 

“It is a splendid practice to harrow 
the land just as the plants are coming 
up, provided there is not another rain 
in sight. Many times I’ve harrowed a 
field and had a hard baking rain to 


WINDY MARCH IS HERE 


CROPS 


follow and the second stage is worse 
than the first.” 

From his home, “Woodside,” in the 
Tennessee Valley of Alabama, “Uncle 
John” Witt summarized: “I would say 
deep preparation and shallow, rapid 
cultivation are the secrets of econom- 
ical production. No man can run one- 
horse plows and produce crops in com- 
petition with the modern two-horse 
cultivators with all the ‘different at- 
tachments. I find that any boy that 
can use a one-horse anything can run 
a two-horse cultivator better.” 

“Uncle Joe’ Davidson, of Peach 
County, Georgia, peach fame, breaks 
his cotton land before Christmas with 
disks or two-horse plows as deeply as 
possible and then waits for the winter 
freezes. In early March the land is 
double disked with a tractor after 
which middle busters and drag har- 
rows put the land in final shape 
for planting. His corn land he breaks 
in early spring, planting corn in the 
water furrow. 


Emphasize Winter Legumes 

North Alabama farmers emphasize 
winter legumes: “Every seedbed for 
corn or cotton should be previously cov- 
ered with a legume crop,” writes Mas- 
ter Farmer J. J. Boyd. And he had this 
to say about harrows: “I had a query 
from a laborer as to how much to 
harrow a field for cotton, My answer 


was, ‘Harrow, harrow, harrow, then 
harrow some more.’ Harrowing both 
for preparation and cultivation should 
be more intensive for cotton than for 
corn. Breaking should be the same as 
for corn but not so deep.” 

Sand Mountain Master Farmer John 
L. Chambers writes: “We turn land 
with two-horse plows and section har- 
row it and that is generally sufficient. 
We try to harrow for first cultivation. 
We use two-horse cultivators.” 

Another Sand Mountain Master 
Farmer, J. B. H. Lumpkin, describes 
in detail his methods of land prepara- 
tion following winter leugmes :— 

“Where I have winter legumes grow- 
ing (which includes about two-thirds 
of my farm), I first turn with a good 
two-horse turnplow. I section harrow 
it immediately. Then in about two 
weeks, with a three-mule disk harrow, 
I lay off the rows about five feet wide, 
then I burst out the little ridge, mak- 
ing a good furrow in the center of 
the disk track, and plant the corn 
which leaves the corn to come up a 
little below the level. If I can plant 
my corn in April, I plant a row of 
Otootan beans in the middle after the 
second plowing. 

“We find that cotton does not need 
deep preparation like corn. So where 
we have no legumes growing but land 
well supplied with humus, we disk 
well, lay off, and plant. Where leg- 
umes are growing, we first turn just 
deep enough to cover them-up, section 
harrow two weeks later, double disk 
lightly, lay off, and plant on a level. 

“Our soil does not crust or bake 
badly here, so I rarely ever use a sec- 
tion harrow before the first plowing, 
but do use a weeder some.” 

Still another North Alabama Master 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 


NITROGEN IS CORN’S Bic NEED 


By M. J. FUNCHESS 


Director, Alabama Experiment Station 


month let’s study the results 
of fertilizer experiments with corn. 
The experiments to be studied were 
conducted on the same branch stations 
and experiment fields where the cot- 
ton fertilizer experiments described 
last month were carried out. The cot- 
ton and corn are rotated each year so 
that the land carrying the corn ferti- 
lizer experiment one year is planted to 
the cotton fertilizer experiment the 
next. Again the average figures are 
for 40 crops of corn. 


A fertilizer applied at the rate of 
600 pounds per acre and containing 10 
per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per cent 
potash, but no nitrogen produced an 
average yield of 15.9 bushels. Plots 
treated with a 2-10-4 or a 2-11-3 ferti- 
lizer produced 22.6 and 22.5 bushels 
of corn, respectively. Another pair of 
plots treated with a 3-10-3 or a 3-8-5 
produced average yields of 25.7 bush- 
els of corn in each case. Still another 
pair of plots have been fertilized with 
a 4-10-4 or a 428-4 fertilizer; these 
have produced average yields of 29.1 
and 29.2 bushels of corn, respectively. 


It should be pointed out that plots 
receiving 2 per cent nitrogen have 
yielded identically, and that plots re- 
ceiving 3 per cent nitrogen have yield- 
ed identically. The same is true for 
plots receiving 4 per cent of nitrogen. 
It would appear so far that the phos- 
phoric acid and potash had little or 
nothing to do with yields. 


We turn now to five plots that re- 
ceived 6 per cent of nitrogen but vary- 
ing phosphorus and potash. A 6-10-2 
fertilizer averaged exactly 34 bushels 


per acre. A 6-10-6 averaged 34.1 bush- 
els per acre. The treatment on these 
plots differed by 4 per cent potash, but 
the yield differed by only 1-10 of a 
bushel. 

The next three plots to be consid- 
ered were fertilized with a 6-6-4, or a 
6-8-4, or a 6-10-4 fertilizer. These 
three plots produced average yields of 
34.0, 34.3, and 33.6 bushels of corn, 
respectively. Here again it appears 
that varying either the proportions of 
phosphorus or potash had nothing to 
do with the yields of corn. The vari- 
ation between the five plots just men- 
tioned is from 33.6 to 34.3 bushels. 
These differences are not big enough 
to take into account. 

All of the foregoing figures indicate 
that phosphorus and potash might have 
little to do with the yield of corn in 
these experiments. That this is abso- 
lutely correct is indicated by the last 
plot to be mentioned. One of the plots 
in the experiment receives only 6 per 
cent of nitrogen. No phosphorus or 
potash has been applied in five years 


. directly to corn, and the average yield 


with this nitrogen alone has been 33.3 
bushels. 

If this experiment means anything 
at all to Alabama farmers, it means 
two things: The first is that the equiv- 
alent of 36 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
will more than double the average 
corn yield. The average farmer may 
apply some $4.25 worth of nitrogen 
and increase his yields by 16 bushels 
of corn on average land and in average 
seasons. It means, furthermore, that 
on land that has been fertilized for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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Thinning Pine Stands 


By HENRY BULL, 
Asst. Silviculturist, Southern Forest 
Experiment Station 
ECOND growth or old-field South- 
ern pine stands are frequently very 
dense, with the individual trees so bad- 
ly crowded that their rate of growth 
is very slow. 

This reduction and stagnation of 
growth can usually be avoided or cor- 
rected ‘by means of thinnings, which 
are partial cuttings made in young 
stands with the object of increasing 
the growth rate of the remaining trees. 
When properly made, thinnings greatly 
hasten the production of merchantable 
products and increase the total yield 
of the stand. 

The kind of thinning that should be 
made in any given stand of Southern 
pines depends on the final product that 
is desired, the market or use for the 
trees that would be cut, the forest- 
management policy of the owner, and 
on many facts concerning the stand 
itself—such as age, density, and species 
and size of the trees. 

Thinnings are most beneficial and 
profitable when made on lands favor- 
able te rapid growth; in stands that 
are unusually dense, uniform, and un- 
broken; and in stands that will yield 
merchantable products (such as pulp- 
wood) in the thinning, or will soon be 
yielding merchantable products (such 
as naval stores) from the trees that 
benefit from the thinning. 

Thinnings are more likely to prove 
successful if made from the standpoint 
of the trees to be left rather than of 
the trees to be cut. The best trees 
should be selected to be left for in- 
creased growth. The principal trees 
to be cut will then be those that directly 
interfere with the development of the 
selected trees. 

The Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, maintained by the U. S. Forest 
Service at 348 Baronne St., New Or- 
leans, La., is studying the application 
and results of various thinning prac- 
tices in the Southern pines, and will be 
glad to furnish available information 
in detail to interested forest owners 
in the South. 
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To Multiply Crape Myrtles 


AX EASY way to get young plants 
is to dig around an old tree, 
cutting some roots, and you will soon 
have a crop of suckers. 

Another way to grow new plants is 
to take a good branch near the ground 
and cut a sloping gash nearly through 
it at a point where it will reach the 
ground. Insert this part in the ground 
and tie the tip up to a stake. Do this 
in early spring and the plant will be 
rooted in the fall. Or cut off branches 
with a long sloping stroke of about 
eight to ten inches and stick promptly 


-and firmly in a fairly moist place. 


Many such cuttings will make roots 
and can be transplanted after the leaves 


fall. 
se de 


Enjoyed “Christmas Dinner” 


HE Christmas Dinner” by Helen 
J. Lloyd was certainly a timely 
piece of fiction. 

Give us more good stories, as the 
preceding ones have been fine, and such 
nice clean literature is getting to be 
scarce. J. W. McLEAN. 

Choctaw County, Alabama. 


PRESENT PRICES 


Both of these photographs were taken on the Nolan Brothers 
Farm, Madison, Ga. The RUSTY cotton (above) received 8-4-4 
(PNK) fertilizer and nitrogen top-dresser. There is no RUST in 
the normal, healthy cotton (below) which received the same fer- 
tilizer and nitrogen top-dresser PLUS an extra application of NV 
POTASH. T. H. Nolan says: ‘‘I have learned a lot about potash 
during the last few years. It helped me raise my yield from one- 
half to almost one bale per acre. We expect to have twocars of NV 
High-grade 20% Kainit put in our cotton fertilizers this year.”’ 


hi POTASH PREVENTS RUST, helps control Wilt and produces vigorous, healthy 

plants, with less shedding, larger bolls that are easier to pick, and better yields 
of uniform, high-quality lint. But, you must make sure you use enough NV POTASH. 
The average cotton fertilizer, used in the past, does not contain sufficient NY POTASH 
to prevent extreme potash starvation, commonly known as RUST. 

If you have been using fertilizer containing only 3 or 4% potash, ask your fertilizer 
man about the small extra cost of a similar mixture containing 8 to 10% potash. Figured 
in terms of an acre the cost is so small that only a few extra pounds of seed cotton will 
be needed to pay the difference. Yet thousands of farmers have found that extra NV 
POTASH pays for itself many times over in extra yields. It helps you get greater benefits 
from the other elements in your fertilizer. 

It will pay you to select and use the fertilizer that is well-balanced with 8 to 10% NV 
POTASH. Where RUST was very severe it will also pay you to top-dress, when you chop 
out, with 200 pounds of NV High-grade 20% Kainit, or 100 pounds of NV 50% Muriate of 
Potash per acre. NV POTASH PAYS! 


NV 50% Muriate of Potash checked 
RUST to the very row where it was never R 


applied for Frank Cannon, Calhoun 
Falls, S. C. This whole field received 
8-3-3 (PNK) fertilizer. Without extra 
NV Muriate the cotton was hardly 
worth picking. With extra NV Muri- 
ate, he produced a bale per acre. 


sts 


When you buy straight potash or potash in mixed fertilizer, 
it pays to make sure you get genuine NV POTASH — the 
same potash that has helped Southern farmers to produce 
bigger yields of better quality crops for more than fifty years. 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Building, Atianta, Ga. 
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“For ALL Brrp Lovers 


Songs of Marsh Wren, Owl, Catbird, 
and Bachman’s Sparrow 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT 


@ Gene Erwin’s bluebirds on our cover will attract all bird lovers to 
this issue. So along with this fine painting by one of the South's most 
gifted artists we are delighted to present a sketch that will delight all 
bird lovers—a sketch written by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., whose nature 
articles have already won him a nation-wide audience in the best Ameri- 


can magazines. 


HERE are those who go afield for 
shooting; there are those who go 
a-fishing; still others go only with a 
pair of binoculars and an ear for music. 


Because I have done all three of 
these, it will not be odious to draw 
comparisons. I have thrilled to the 
success of a well aimed shot at a speed- 
ing duck; I have responded to the tug 
of a mighty channel bass on a slender 
line—but I can bear witness that 
memory’s record holds pictures of 
a keener delight when only a field glass 
and an attentive ear were employed 
as weapons. 

One must not be hurried when wait- 
ing for birds to sing. Sometimes the 
listener is not rewarded (it could not 
be otherwise of course) but such times 
are very few. On almost every ven- 
ture into the woods and fields there 
will be some note to strike the ear; 
some natural picture that will forever 
remain framed in memory because—a 
bird has sung. A few such especially 
vivid memories I shall now relate. 


Bachman’s Sparrow in Pines 


The sun, filtering through the deli- 
cate tracery of high branches, shed a 
subdued radiance about the massive, 
furrowed trunks of the pines. I felt 
myself in a vast, outdoor cathedral— 
some ancient place of worship whose 
congregation of elfin spirits had long 
since vanished, to leave it’ tense and 
quiet, with a kind of expectant still- 
ness, a stillness that seemed ever on 


the verge of being broken by some un- 
seen, mystic choir. 

I was lost in admiration of the quiet 
beauty of it all when the notes of a 
song broke upon my ears. For a mo- 
ment it seemed a dream, the song an 
echo of some fairy melody which had 
once rung sweetly in this temple of a 
woodland deity. 


A tinkling cascade of liquid gurgles 
were the notes; they bubbled with an 
indescribable tonal effect, tripping over 
one another. Well sustained for a mo- 
ment or two, they would then sink to a 
distant echo, drifting back among the 
forest aisles in delicate undertones. 


There was a wildness, too, in the notes, - 


a haunting touch of the veery’s ineffa- 
ble sweetness; it was a subtle declara- 
ton of the unrestrained and gloriously 
vital spirit of the Low Country woods. 
I had heard a Bachman’s sparrow sing ! 
And the more-than-earthly beauty of 
that song I still cherish as one of mem- 
ory’s treasures. I always shall. 


Let me say at once that I am not a 
musician; I do not even know the dif- 
ference between sharps and flats. But 
I have heard sounds in nature which 
seem to my ear worthy of being called 
music in its truest and most funda- 
mental sense. In fact, I think birds 


“One evening in midwinter I was pad- 

dling down a tidal river at dusk. The 

spirit of the Low Country night lay 
upon me.” 


“I felt myself in a_ vast, outdoor 
cathedral, some ancient place of wor- 
ship .... a stillness that seemed ever 
on the verge of being broken by some 
unseen, mystic choir.” 


must have been the original musicians 
with the result that man, because of 
his pleasure at hearing them, was led 
to produce melody and harmony on his 
own account. 


“Do De Best He Kin” 


One evening in midwinter I was 
paddling down a tidal river at dusk. 
The old Negro in the stern of the dug- 
out was as silent as the night; only the 
soft gurgle of water at the bow broke 
the stillness. The spirit of the Low 
Country night lay upon me, and all the 
civilization of the twentieth century 
seemed very far away. Suddenly across 
the dark waters like the deep-toned toll- 
ing of a bell, came an owl’s “whoo, 
whoo-whoo, whoo-whoo-aw.” Leaning 
forward, I listened intently to that 
thrilling voice of the night only to hear 
at an even greater distance what I first 
took to be an echo, but which was 
actually an answer to that basso cry. 
Then behind me Cyrus spoke :— 

“Dat owl done play he music fuh he 
missus,” he said deeply. ‘Some 
ign’runt folks say he t’row a spell pun- 
top anybody whut hear him, but dat 
-ain’t nuttin’ but he song. He do de 
bes’ he kin wid whut he got... . an’ 
dat’s mo’ dan some folks does!” 

The old Negro’s words were full of 
meaning and philosophy and I was glad 
that I, too, could hear music in the 
barred owl’s song. It was a limited 
expression, no doubt, but it was an 
outpouring of a desire that brooked 
no denial. It was eminently fitting; it 
matched the dark river and somber rice 
fields; it fell in perfectly with the 
coldly blazing beauty of the stars. To 
us it was—music. 


A Marsh Wren’s Ecstasy 


Why do birds sing? Because of the 
mating urge no doubt, because of the 
very joy of living. One afternoon I 
was sitting on an old wharf above a 
Carolina river. It projected over the 
marshes into the water and the tide 
was on the flood, creeping slowly over 
the oyster banks. From the grasses 
beneath my swinging feet came a roll- 
ing burst of music. I looked down to 
see, perched upon a swaying marsh 
stem, a tiny brown bird, its tail cocked 
over its back at a ludicrous angle, its 
head thrown back and throat swelling 
with the ecstasy of its effort. It paus- 
ed at length as if for breath, then be- 
gan again. The volume was remark- 


ha’ 


able for a singer of such infinitesimal 
size, and I was reminded of a gurgling 
baby, kicking up chubby heels in a 
crib and crowing to itself: with the ex- 
uberance of a joy it could not other- 
wise express! 

Beyond doubt the little marsh wren 
under the wharf was filled with the 
pure joy of living. It sang merely for 
the pleasure of being alive; of being 
well fed and content ... . for the 
song did not help it to gain food; it 
was not a challenge to combat with 
another of its species. The singer was 
literally bubbling over with what 
humans would call happiness. 


When a Catbird Amazed Me 


It is remarkable at times to note 
the varying intensity of bird song and 
the manner of delivery which must un- 
doubtedly reflect the feelings of the 
performer. * 

I was walking down a mountain 
road one morning in September. The 
fall migration was at its height; south- 
bound avian travellers were pass- 
ing constantly through the tree tops. I 
happened to be walking softly, other- 
wise I might have missed a subdued 
bird song exquisitely low, entirely new 
and strange to me. There was evi- 
dence of a state of restfulness and 
peace on the part of the singer; the 
spontaneous, effortless outpouring of a 
supremely contented mood. 

Thrilled and half afraid to move, al- 
though the notes still seemed very 
distant, I took a step forward but stop- 
ped at once because the chorus came 
again. It was crystal clear, as if the 
singer were actually fluttering overhead 
cloaked in invisibility. Soft whistles 
of a delicacy positively fragile echoed 
about me; tiny trills and flute-like pip- 
ings alternated between the whistled 
bars; they rose to a subdued crescendo, 
then fell silent. Then all at once, I 
saw the singer—and nearly exclaimed 
aloud in surprise! There, in full view, 
not fifteen feet away was.... a cat- 
bird! Only because I saw the swelling 
throat and slightly opened beak was I 
finally convinced that those delicate 
notes were really coming from a bird 
which I had known all my life! I 
would have sworn the singer at some 
distance; I would have sworn it to be 
a stranger. I was wrong in both. 

There sat a catbird close at hand 
.... and I had learned another lesson 
from the Open Book of Nature. 
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APPLYING FERTILIZER FOR 
THE BEST RESULTS 


@ In recent years it has been found that quite often best results are 
not obtained from fertilizer because it is not applied properly. The best 
application is that which applies the fertilizer uniformly and sufficiently 
close to the seed to start feeding the young plants early in their life and 
yet not sufficiently close to injure germination. 


E NOW know that the plant 

foods applied in fertilizers do not 
move about the soil in solution as much 
as was formerly believed. This is es- 
pecially true of phosphoric acid and to 
a somewhat lessened extent of potash, 
and nitrogen in the formof ammonia. 
These plant foods are “fixed” or taken 
up by the soil especially if it is of a 
heavy type, and while still available 
to the crop, they do not move far from 
the point of application. Readily avail- 
able nitrogen moves more freely in 
the soil, and may even be partially lost 
by leaching into the substrata if ap- 
plied to deep sandy soils long before 
planting. 

Since plant foods are unable to con- 
tact plant roots by free movement 
throughout the soil, it is important to 
place the plant food where it will do 
the most good in feeding the crop. 
But it is easy to get the fertilizer too 
close to the seed, especially if the soil 
is sandy and moisture is deficient. In 
that case, the small amount of mois- 
ture will dissolve all the fertilizer it 
can hold. The solution will then be so 
concentrated that if too near the seed 
it may delay or prevent germination. 
Furthermore, fertilizer “draws” mois- 
ture and when placed too close to the 
seed has a tendency to keep the seed 
from getting enough moisture to ger- 
minate and to dry up the young plant 
roots if there is too little moisture in 
the soil. It is therefore important that 
fertilizer be placed far enough away 
from the seed so as to prevent the fer- 
tilizer from absorbing the moisture 
that is needed for germination and early 
growth. 


The Time for Best Results 


Fertilizer is more likely to cause 
injury when used on a light sandy 
soil than a heavy one because of the 
greater freedom with which moisture 
moves through the soil. 

Fertilizer usually gives best results 
when applied slightly before or at the 
time of planting so that it will be ready 
to feed the plant not only as soon as 
roots are formed but throughout the 
season. This is true of mixed fertiliz- 
ers. Soluble nitrogen materials are 
very successfully applied as side- or 
top-dressings on cotton, corn, small 
grains, and vegetable crops. 

In fertilizing cotton at planting time, 
it is best to place the fertilizer in bands 
on each side of the row with 1% to two 
inches of soil separating it from the 
seed. It should be from one to two 
inches below the seed. 

The advantage of side-application as 
a year-in and year-out practice has 
been clearly demonstrated: There can 
be little doubt that it will replace the 
present standard method as soon as 
farmers become familiar with the re- 
sults of the many tests that have been 
made and satisfactory planters with 
side-application equipment are sold in 
sufficient numbers. 

Machines have been and are being 
developed which place the fertilizer in 


this way, but until farmers are equip- 
ped with these machines for side- 
placement the common method of 
“bedding” on the fertilizer a week or 
two before planting will be used. With 
this method the fertilizer should be 
placed deep enough to insure at least 
three inches of soil between fertilizer 
and seed, and contrary to the common 
belief, it should not be mixed with the 
soil. When mixed with the soil it 
brings some of the fertilizer either in 
contact with or too close to the seed. 
If the soil happens to be dry at plant- 
ing, or there is no rain for some time 
after planting, injury is quite apt to 
occur. 


Fertilizing in Bands 


Where transplanting machines that 
make the side applications are not 
available, fertilizer gives excellent re- 
sults distributed in a band at least 
four inches wide covered deeply 
enough so that when transplanting is 
completed the fertilizer will be level 
with or slightly below the base of the 
root crown of the plant. 

In the case of hilled corn, the ferti- 
lizer gives best results when applied 
in two bands six to eight inches apart 
on each side of the hill with one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch of soil 
separating the fertilizer from the seed. 
These bands should be about an inch 
wide when 200 pounds per acre or less 
of fertilizer is used. If larger quanti- 
ties are used, the bands should be wider. 
For drilled corn the fertilizer should 
be placed in the same relative position 
but drilled continuously along the row. 

The corn planter should be equipped 
with a V-shaped deflector to divide the 
stream of fertilizer as it comes down 
from the hopper. The method of ferti- 
lizing corn by applying the fertilizer in 
a furrow and “bedding” on is fairly 
satisfactory, but is not thought to be 
equal in effectiveness to the application 
made to the side and beneath the seed. 


Bands Vs. Row Placement 


Experiments with fertilizers have 
frequently indicated that one method 
of application may be good one year, 
another method best another year, or 
good four years and poor one year 
out of five. Such a method is not, of 
course, satisfactory if a different 
method may be used which is good 
every year. Placing the fertilizer in 
bands on both sides of the row has 
proved better in more seasons and on 
more soils than putting it under the 
seed. 

While detailed experiments have not 
been carried on for all crops, it seems 
reasonable to assume that experience 
with cotton, corn, potatoes, and to- 
bacco, which indicate that side appli- 
cations give superior results, should be 
safe and efficient for all row crops. 
These side applications are usually 
recommended to be placed two to three 
inches to each side of the row and 
from two inches below the seed to the 
seed level. 
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Trona on Searles Lake, California 


TRONA MURIATE 
of POTASH 


OTASH is a vital element of all plant food. It does a 

certain work in the growth and development of plants 
that makes it different from all other fertilizer materials. It 
does a work that no other plant food can do. 


FOR COTTON AND TOBACCO 

The feature crops of the South—cotton and tobacco— 
are in particular need of potash. Without it there is a big 
drop in yield per acre and returns in dollars and cents. Corn, 
wheat, peas — in short, all crops require potash. Potash 
gives them quality and quantity. It makes them bring top 
prices and puts more money in the farmer’s pocket. Make 
your crops bring more money this year by using high- 
analysis fertilizers—high in potash. 

Trona Muriate of Potash is being used in the manufacture 
‘of fertilizers to a greater and greater extent. Its high 
purity, uniformity of grade, and ready mixing properties are 
making it a leading source of potash to-day. 


PRODUCED IN TWO GRADES : 
60.0 to 61.5 percentK,O 50.0 to 51.5 per cent K,O 


EN 


American: Potash Chemical Corp. 
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“BLACK LEAF 40" PROTECTS 
‘FLOWERS AGAINST APHIS 
AND OTHER INSECTS 


VED) 


AS A SPRAY. 
‘BLACK LEAF 40" 
KILLS INSECTS 
THAT DAMAGE 
FRUIT 


at! 


“BLACK LEAF 40" 
USED IN BAIT TRAPS 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 
KILLS SCAB, SHEEP TICK 
AND LICE ON ANIMALS 


KILLS SCREW WORM, 
FLIES 


7 


SPRAYED oN 


KEEPS DOGS 
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"BLACK LEAF 40 @ 

GUARDS VEGETABLE %@ 
GARDENS AGAINST 

INSECT DAMAGE 


In the Orchard, fruit growers rely upon “Black 
Leaf 40” for killing aphis, bud moth, leaf hopper, 
red bug, thrip, etc. Recommended in State and 
Federal bulletins. Use separately or combined 
with other standard sprays. With summer-oil” it 
controls codling moth, leaving no harmful residue. 
In the Poultry House,"Biack Leaf 40” kills body lice 
and feather mites. A little on the perches kills 
adult lice and leaves enough to destroy young 
lice as they hatch. 
Southern Stock-Farms,"Black Leaf 40” used in 

‘meat-water” bait traps is by 
Authorities to kill the Screw Worm Fly. 

For Si Stomach Worms,‘Black Leaf40" used with 
Copper Sulphate is effective as a drench. Experi- 
ment Stations recommend this treatment as a 
cheap control for this important parasite. 
As a Dip,“Black Leaf 40” kills lice on live stock; 
they the sheep tick. Officially permitted by U.S. 
Dept. of Agri. as a dip for sheep and cattle scab. 
In the Vegetable Garden,“Black Leaf 40” queste 
against damage by sucking insects and leaves 
no harmful residue. 


Staining of Shrubs, etc., by dogs, is prevented by a 
spray 7 at “Black Leaf 40” and water applied to 
favored places. iio dogs away, for they do not 
like the odor. Announced and recommended by 
U.S. Dept. of Agri. 

In the Flower Garden,“Black Leaf 40” controls in- 
sect pests (Thrip, Leaf Hopper, Aphis, Crawling 
Young Scale, Slugs, Young Worms, Leaf Miners, 
etc.). Diluted according to directions, it kills both 
by,,contact and by fumes. Efficient, inexpensive 
little goes a way.” 


“Black Leaf sold dealers every- 


where. Insist on genuine, original, factory- 
sealed and labeled packages to insure 
full strength. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 


INCORPORATED . 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


PROFITS 


Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified” 


Book Tells How toTrain\ 


COLTS 


Written by a professional horse —— Telis all 
you need ever know about desk. ken 
le, humane, 


Amazing how easy it is by this si 


\\ most effective method. Tells what't to expect, what to do, how to 
\ accomplish in six 30-minute lessons more than the average horse 
knows in a lifetime. Send for this wonderful book NOW. It’s FREE. Write 
SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY, Box X-7, GOSHEN, INDIANA 


Colts, as well as hoi 


quick renef from coughs and colds with 


rses, get 
Spohn’s Compound. A stimulating expectorant. Acts instantly on mucous 


membrane. Makes breathing easy. Sure relief in 24 hrs. Used by famous horsemen for 
40 yrs. Don’t wait until your horse gets sick. Get Spohn’s now. Sold by druggists 60c and $1.20. 


RUBBER TIRES 


More speed, more power, less fuel, more comfortable work. 


FOR TRACTORS 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


P IN Jowa a tractor dealer grew 
tired of rolling tractors onto 
trucks and hauling them out to farms. 
Why shouldn’t a tractor be made to 
go out to the farm under its own 
power? 

Looking around he found some old 
truck wheels and some tires about 
worn out. So the next tractor deliv- 
ered pow-powed smoothly down the 
road on pneumatic tires carrying its 


steel wheels along on a trailer behind. 


Then somebody’s curiosity got the 
best of him. The pneumatic tires were 
wonderful on the highway. What 
would théy do in the field? So into 
the field he drove and hitched to a 
plow. Much to the surprise of all 
concerned they not only did as good a 
job as the steel wheels but did it with 
a saving of fuel and with a greater 
show of power. This is said to have 
been in 1928 or 1929. Needless to say 
this dealer, being a good business man, 
sold quite a few of these makeshift 
outfits. 

The next point heard from is Florida 
some two or three years later. Sand 
was giving trouble. In the meantime 
the large, low pressure, airplane tires 
had been developed. Someone con- 
ceived the idea of trying out something 
like this on a tractor to be used in 
the orange groves. It worked. 


Then the tire manufacturers got 
busy. Their research men were put on 
the job. Pneumatic tires were de- 
signed to meet the requirements of 
tractor use. New rims were designed. 


Wheels were simplified. The codp- 
eration of tractor manufacturers was 
secured and the race was on to see 
which would prevail, the old-style steel 
wheel with its deep gouging lugs or 
the new type, easy-riding, low pres- 
sure, rubber tired wheel. 


In three short years much has been 
learned about the many advantages of 
pneumatic tires for tractors and their 
few disadvantages. Much has been 
accomplished in making tires to match 
tractors and tractors to match rubber 
tires. Hundreds of new tractors equip- 
ped with rubber tires have been sold 
to farmers and hundreds of tractors 
already on farms have been equipped 
with rubber tires. 


Farmers who have used tractors 
equipped with rubber tires and agricul- 
tural engineers who have tested them 
say they roll along more easily, have 
more power at high speed, and use less 
fuel and oil. 

Other advantages may be enumer- 
ated, as follows. They provide easier 
riding for the driver, can be driven over 
improved roads, may be driven faster, 
because of less severe jolting they 
save wear and tear on machinery, do 
less damage to some crops particularly 
hay fields, raise less dust, are easier to 
steer, and “dig in” more slowly when 
stalled. 

If we are able to size up the situa- 
tion from all the reports we’ve read, 
rubber tires for tractors are at their 
best on sandy soils. A little rain on a 
clay soil brings out the chains. These, 
however, seem to turn the trick. There’s 
a special lug type chain for the most 
difficult clays. 

Punctures don’t seem to give half 
the trouble that was expected. Of 340 
farmers questioned, 230 had had no 
punctures. Only 110 had had trouble. 
Nails caused 41 punctures, thorns 11, 
snags or stumps 7, while the remainder 
were caused by running over such 
things .as pitchforks, plowshares, a 
cultivator, tooth, glass, and other 
miscellaneous items. Keeping 
up the air pressure calls for a 
little back work with the 
hand pump once or twice ? 
a month unless better 
facilities are avail- 
able. 
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“My BEsT 1934. PURCHASE” 
Buyers Tell What Gave Most Pleasure 


N OUR January issue we ran the 
following announcement :— 


“Just as we were coming out of the 
depression in:September, 1933, we of- 
fered prizes for the best letter on ‘What 
I Am Planning to Buy.’ The replies, 
filled with intensest- human interest, 
listed everything from automobiles, 
waterworks, and radio tubes to hon- 
eymoons and babies. Now we are 
wondering what each reader actually 
bought in 1934 that gave him or her 
most satisfaction, cost considered. 
Please tell us. We will give $15, $10, 
and $5 respectively for the three best 
letters, and $2 each for the ten next 
best letters on ‘My Most Satisfying 
1934 Purchase and Why.’ ” 


Hundreds of replies have been re- 
ceived—true short stories from real 
life packed with human interest—so 
many fine ones that we wish we had 
five times as many prizes to award. 
Anyhow, here are the three grand prize 
letters and five winners of $2 prizes. 
Five more are to be selected from let- 
ters already received and these will 
be published next month. 

If you have filed your copies of The 
Progressive Farmer you may be inter- 
ested in turning back to the issues of 
last winter and comparing the letters 
on “What I am Planning to Buy” with 
these telling what they did buy. 


Bought the Ancestral Home 
($15 Prize Letter) 


AST April I bought a 300-acre 
farm. It was my family’s old 
homestead. My _ great - grandfather 
came here when my grandfather was 
a baby. He built his home of hewn 
logs held in place with wooden pegs. 
Grandfather and father were reared 
and lived here. My sons will make the 
fifth generation of Roughtons who 
have lived on this farm. 

Since my father’s time, it had fallen 
into other hands. Last year it was 
sold. I bought it. So the old place 
is in the family again. 

I found two million feet of timber 
and have cut enough already to pay 
for the place and used some to build 
a nice modern barn, a large poultry 
house, a two story double garage, and 
have more cured and dressed for a 
modern seven room bungalow. Another 
million feet is still standing. 


The building site is ideal, 250 yards 
from paved highway, in large grove, 
on dark gray soil, with gradual drain- 
age on all sides, and a wonderful spring 
of pure water 500 feet under the hill 
to the rear. The water is pumped to 
an elevated tank in the grove and pro- 
vides for a modern water system. 
am building fence, reclaiming land, 
and improving the soil. I plan to es- 
tablish a poultry farm. 

Five years ago my doctors announc- 
ed that I had tuberculosis and would 
probably be dead in six months. But 
thanks to a kind Providence and good 
friends!’ I am back at the old home 
now, having the time of my life and 
hoping for a complete recovery of my 
health while reclaiming the old home- 
stead. 

_My satisfaction is derived from sen- 
timent, achievement, anticipation of 
recovered health, and love for God’s 
great out-of-doors. 

WILLIAM H. ROUGHTON. 


Washington County, Georgia. 


SLY 
Telephone Saved Home, -Life 


($10 Prize Letter) 


Y MOST paying investment in 

1934 was a telephone. It saved our 
house, barn, and other buildings from 
burning by enabling us to call neigh- 
bors to help. Another time my daughter 
was sick and I truly believe would have 
died but a call brought a doctor quick- 
ly. Telephones keep us in touch with 
friends and loved ones. I can call 
our children across hundreds of miles 
and hear their dear voices. What a 
blessing a telephone is! 

MRS. J. RILEY KILGORE. 

Walker County, Alabama. 


Truck Quickly Paid for Itself 
($2 Prize Letter) 


M* MOST satisfying purchase was 
a used 114-ton truck, for which 
I paid $150 cash. No farmer should 
be without one, as it is such a time 
saver. A good progressive farmer’s 
time is worth plenty, if he knows how 
to make use of it. 

This truck enables me to deliver in 
good condition any produce I have, 
bring home necessary supplies, and get 
back in time for a day’s work. It prac- 
tically saved my hay crop. With 
weather threatening, we rushed the 
hay to the barns without damage from 
rain. 

I added extra sideboards and loaded 
on my dry cows and heifer calves, 
carried them to the hill pasture 100 


miles away, picked up my fresh cows,- 


and was home in time for supper. I 
brought cotton pickers from town, 
put the cotton right on the truck, and 
went to the gin several times a day, 
bringing home the cotton seed. In the 
fall I moved several farm families, 
thus bringing in a little cash. 

The upkeep on the truck has been 
very little and the purchase price paid 
several times over, with years of service 
yet to be had. MRS. E. P. LOWE. 

Humphreys County, Mississippi. 


' Found Happiness in Giving 
($5 Prize Letter) 


OME people might not call this a 
purchase, but the most satisfying 
investment I made was a donation to 
Buckner’s Orphans’ Home, Dallas, 
Texas. I have felt more joy over the 
thought of doing something for the 
helpless children than anything else, 
and wish so much I could do more. ~ 
MRS. J. B. BILLINGSLEA. 
Hardin County, Texas. 


$6.15 for a Kitchen Sink 
($2 Prize Letter) 


Y MOST satisfying purchase in 


1934 was a kitchen sink and pipes 
to carry away the waste water. 
I had been bringing water in buck- 
ets from a pump 50 feet or more from 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 


Cans of Cream 


but be vastly different in 


and batteries that 
look alike may produce 
VASTLY DIFFERENT RESULTS 


§ pre two cans are merely containers. At the creamery 
it’s the value of their contents that counts. 


A storage battery is much like a can of cream. The battery case 
is merely a container—for the plates, the separators and the active 
materials on which the life and power of the battery depend. 


Just as the same size cans of cream may be widely different 
in butter fat content—so may two batteries of the same 
dimensions be vastly different in ELECTRICAL CAPACITY, 
and therefore different in life and power. 


Take the new Willard ‘110” as an example: It has the same 
outside dimensions as most batteries intended for popular 
makes of cars, BUT it is “the most powerful automobile battery 
of its size ever built by Willard.” 

In your car it means—reserve capacity for cranking hard- 
starting motors — reserve capacity for auto-radios and electrical 
accessories—more miles and months of service—and 
quicker starts in ANY weather. - 


It carries a 2 year or 24,000 mile adjustment policy in 
Passenger car service and yet it costs surprisingly little. Ask 
your nearest Willard Dealer to show you the “110” before 
you buy your next battery. 


THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENT FOR FARM-LIGHT PLANTS 
Willard presents Farm-light Batteries that are 
NEW IN DESIGN e NEW IN APPEARANCE 
NEW IN ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


and sold on a NEW, EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
Ask Your Willard Dealer for Information 


Storage Batteries for Aircraft + Auto- 
mobiles « Buses and Trucks + Farm Lighting 
Plants +» Motor and Pleasure Boats * Radio 
Sound Pictures + All Industrial Purposes 


STORAGE 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Cleveland « Los Angeles ¢« Toronto, Canada 
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for a GENUINE ” 


EVEREADY 


“B”’ BATTERY 


It’s almost unbelievable! This genuine, medium- 
size, 45-volt Eveready for only 98¢! Larger sizes 
are also drastically reduced. Lower than ever 
before ... but with all the long life and depend- 
ability for which Evereadys are famous. Now ‘ 
there’s no need to worry along with ordinary ‘ FY 
batteries . . . for it costs no more to use the best 
brand. See your dealer today and outfit your 
radio with Evereadys for less money than you’ve 
ever been able to before! 


AND EVEN A GENUINE EVEREADY LAYERBILT 
(MEDIUM SIZE) IS NOW ONLY $1.75 


Eveready Layerbilts are also selling at extremely 
low prices. Layerbilt batteries cost more ini- 
tially than round-cell batteries but last much 
Jonger. Their exclusive fizt-cell construction 
eliminates waste space... concentrates the 
power-making materials. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Gen. Offices: New York, N.Y. * Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide [lla] q and Carbon Corporation 


Ul prices slightly higher 
in far-western 


PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
They are Reliable and Guaranteed. 


ASTHMATIC 


Send NAME 
ck arettes, 50c for 24. Powder form, 25 cents SEND NO 


$1.00. The J. H. Guild Co., Dept. 7, MONEY 
and $1.00. i 
R vt MM!7, Sell only 12 boxes 


RESS 
'VERINE SALVE at 25c each (give beautiful 
FREE), return $5.00 and the Your 4 
DR. GUILD'S 2°55", Mountain 


A PRAYER for the DEFENSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


mitted. How can the case go to trial 
so soon?” 

“Court was already in session. Day 
before yesterday the grand jury in- 
dicted Ed. Boyette is rushing this 
thing as much to gain popularity for 
himself as for any desire for speedy 
justice. 

“I want you to come down to the 
jail early in the morning and try to 
talk some sense into Ed.” 

“T’ll do it, Johnny, and we'll find 
some way out of this thing.” 

The first smile that had come to Ed 
Morrow’s face in days greeted Brother 
Emerson’s early morning arrival at 
the jail. 

“I’m glad to see you, Brother. Emer- 
son,” he said heartily. “How is every- 
body in the valley?” 

“Ed,” the old man came straight to 
the point, “I’m not here for a social 
talk. In two hours you are going to 
stand trial for your life and I want 
you to tell me all about this trouble.” 

“I haven’t got anything to say.” 
Morrow was sullen again. 


“FINELL me the truth, Ed, so that I 

can help you—so that Johnny 
Holden can disprove this terrible thing 
that’s against you. 

“T haven't got anything to say,” the 
man repeated stubbornly. 

“I don’t know much, Ed, but I’ve 
guessed a lot. If I promise that I'll 
never repeat a word of it, will you 
tell me the truth?” 

Ed Morrow hesitated a long minute, 
then looked straight into Brother Em- 
erson’s wise old eyes. “Your word is 
as good as any man’s oath. Yes, I'll 
tell you. Come over here closer. 


“Ten years ago,” Morrow spoke 
barely above a whisper, “I came to you 
and told you that I loved Sally Rankin 
and that she loved me. Told you that 
we couldn't, or thought we couldn't, go 
on living without each other. That was 
before my wife died, and Sally was 
married to Myles Rankin and had two 


children, even then. You showed me~ 


that while I had not been a good hus- 
band to Mary, she loved me and need- 
ed me. And that Sally owed respecta- 
bility to her children, though you ad- 


“mitted that Myles was not fit for her 


to wipe her feet on. Remember, Broth- 
er Emerson?” 

“Yes,” the old man said softly, “I 
remember.” 

“Well, after my wife died, I began 
drinking. I had some money and I 
tried to be friendly with Myles so that, 
through him, I could help Sally. I lent 
him money to buy his farm and only 
collected.a little interest now and then. 
Later he mortgaged the place and was 
about to lose it, so I let him have more 
money. That happened several times. 
I’ve known for a long time that he 
threw away everything he made on 
women in Robbinsville. You know 
that, too, Brother Emerson.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“T didn’t care anything about that, 
but I didn’t have any money left. I 
still love Sally and I hated to see her 
lose her home. 

“So I went that afternoon to talk 
with Myles and try to get him to be 
more careful. We went out to the 


little cottage, just down the road from 
his house, that he used for an office. I 
had been drinking and pretty soon we 
began quarreling and then fighting. 
He was stronger than I was and got 
me down and was choking me. In 
another minute I would have been dead 
when Sally, who had heard us, came 
flying into the room. 

“T just can remember her trying to 
pull Myles off me when all of a sudden 
he turned loose and toppled over. Then 
I saw Sally with the club in her hands. 
I first thought Myles wasn’t hurt 
much, but the club was a heavy piece 
of green two-by-four and Myles’ skull 
was crushed like an eggshell. 

“So I made Sally swear to keep 
quiet and promise to say that she knew 
nothing of what had happened. I hur- 
ried her back to the house before the 
hired man came along, and told her 
to visit her sister in Nashville until 
the trial is over. Now you understand 
how it is, don’t you?” 


35 ID Sally agree to let you do 
this? That isn’t like Sally.” 

“Listen,” Morrow said with such 
sudden intensity that the older man 
involuntarily drew back a step, “I told 
Sally and Johnny Holden and now I’m 
telling you: If any one of you ever 
mention a word of this I'll kill myself 
the minute Sally is accused of—well, 
of anything. You know I’m not bluff- 
ing, too, don’t you?” : 

“Yes, Ed, I know you would keep 
your word, but how can Johnny or I 
help you?” 

“I don’t want help. Sally didn’t aim 
to hit him so hard. She's not guilty of 
murder and she shan’t suffer for trying 
to help me.” 

And then Brother Emerson said a 
strange thing for one of his profes- 
sion: “Maybe you're right, Ed. There 
are laws higher than those made by 
men. If Sally admitted her guilt, the 
court would at least have to send her 


to prison. That would kill her, and. 


disgrace and shame would follow her 
children for the span of their lives and 
for a generation to come.” 

“That's it,” Morrow said eagerly. 
can't-det Sally..." 

Brother Emerson went on as if he 
had not heard the interruption: “But 
Winston Boyette will convict you on 
the evidence as it now stands, Ed.” 
The old minister knew something of 
the ruthlessness of intolerant men in 
their administration of legal justice. 

“T know it, but that’s all right. Only 


you and Johnny and Sally know that — 


I’m not guilty and I can depend on all 
of you to keep quiet.” 

“The Lord knows you are innocent 
and you nor any other man can hold 
Him to silence nor stay His hand, and 
he who stands innocent in the eyes of 
God shall not suffer.” 

“Then pray for me, Brother Emer- 
son.” 

“IT will—and you pray, too. The 
Lord will see you through.” 


HEERFULLY Brother Emerson 
bade his friend good-bye, but his 
heart was troubled and heavy with 


grief. 


When the case against Ed Morrow 
for murder was called the court room 
was packed with an excited crowd. 
Only the veteran Judge Williams, 
seated behind the rostrum, viewed the 
scene with complete detachment. 


From the very beginning the entire 
proceedings moved against the de- 
fendant. First, Johnny Holden asked 
for a continuance and then for a 
change of venue to a less prejudiced 
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community. But Winston Boyette was 
prepared for just such contingencies 
and his smooth oratory and abundant 
affidavits defeated Johnny’s every move. 
Judge Williams solemnly refused both 
pleas of the defense. And the court 
room knew that Johnny had not bet- 
tered his case in having a request for 
change of venue denied. 

The selection of the jury from mem- 
bers of the panel was quickly done. 
Here and there a member who offered 
disqualification was excused. Then 
again a man would be accepted by 
mutual consent. Yet it was Winston 
Boyette who actually selected the jury. 
And his strategy was obvious to amost 
every occupant of the crowded room— 
obvious to the defense counsel, but 
Johnny was powerless to combat the 
experienced skill of his adversary. 

Suavely and courteously Mr. Boy- 
ette got rid of every-reckless and lib- 
eral thinking young man, of every 
known drinker of strong drink, of 
every sympathizer of the weak, and of 
every man of soft-hearted tolerance. 

The jury box began to be filled with 
stern, hard-working farmers; grim, 
God-fearing men who frowned right- 
eously upon frivolity and upon drunk- 
enness. Men who did their duty as 
they saw it and firmly believed in the 
punishment of the guilty. 

As these twelve men rose to be 


sworn, the prisoner’s few partisans in_ 


the court room must have felt that his 
cause was lost. Gaunt and toil-hard- 
ened the jury stood, uncomfortable in 
their “Sunday suits”; citizens who 
made no compromise with sin nor hesi- 
tated in the fulfillment of their duty. 
Men who knew Ed Morrow and who 
had for years frowned upon his drink- 
ing and upon his moody disposition. 


ET one man—and a friend of Ed 

Morrow’s—looked upon these 12 
men good and true and smiled. To him 
they were friends and neighbors and 
he understood and loved them. For the 
whole twelve were small farmers and 
ten were from Hickory Creek valley. 
And the man who looked upon their 
homely, familiar faces and smiled was 
Brother Emerson. 

The trial moved swiftly to a seem- 
ingly inevitable end; so smoothly and 
with so little resistance on the part of 
the defense that it almost ceased to be 
a trial. Became, rather, a farce, an 
unnecessary but customary formality 
preluding the verdict of the jury. 

The state presented four unimpeach- 
able witnesses : the hired man who had 
found the body of Myles Rankin and 
had seen Ed Morrow standing close 
by, the bloody club in his hands; the 
sheriff who had viewed the scene of 
the crime and first questioned the de- 
fendant, and two character witnesses 
who attested to Ed Morrow’s ungov- 
ernable temper and intemperance. 


In three hours’ time Mr. Boyette had 
offered his evidence in chief; and of- 
fered it in a masterful manner that left 
little doubt among his listeners as to 
the outcome of the case. When at last 
he said, “The State rests,” it was al- 
most as if he, himself, had pronounced 
the verdict. 

Because Johnny Holden had no wit- 
nesses to speak in behalf of his client ; 
because he had no testimony that would 
affect the evidence established by the 
state and because he dared not bring 
Ed Morrow to the stand, he could but 
rise and say: “The defense rests.” 

In keeping with the swift pace set 

by the proceedings, Winston Boyette 
made his summary concise :— 
_ “Gentlemen of the jury, this is a case 
in which the State asks for a convic- 
tion on circumstantial evidence alone. 
I call to your attention that such a 
Situation demands that every reason- 
able doubt must be determined in favor 
of the accused. 


“But in so doing, allow me to stress 


the point that not once has any reason- 
able doubt, nor semblance thereof, been 
offered by the defense. Never have I[ 
seen evidence more conclusive. 

“The fact that the accused was alone 
with the deceased has been established 
beyond question. So, if two men are 
alone in a room and one is killed by 
a blow from a blunt instrument, then 
it is either suicide or murder. 

“It is absurd, my friends, to even 
speak of suicide. For it has been un- 
deniably established that the two men 
were fighting and—follow me closely— 
the blow that killed Myles Rankin was 
struck from the rear. He was not 
killed in a moment of passion in a fair 
fight, but struck down from behind— 
it was the back of his skull and not the 
front, gentlemen, that was crushed. 


“TT has been further proved that the 
defendant, a man. of violent temper, 
went to the home of the deceased in an 
intoxicated condition and there on the 
premises of the deceased began a quar- 
rel that led to the fatal encounter. 

“And now I call upon you, by your 
sacred oaths on the Holy Writ, to do 
your plain and evident duty to an out- 
raged community and to your fellow 
citizens who expect your verdict to be 
a warning that this county will not tol- 
erate nor be lenient with any criminal 
who flagrantly disobeys its laws to the 
extent of murder.” 

Johnny Holden stood ill at ease be- 
fore the obvious lack of sympathy of 
the court room, and of the jurors them- 
selves, for his client. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “I 
must, perforce, base my appeal to you 
on the fact that the evidence as pro- 
duced by the state is but circumstantial. 
No man can come forward and truth- 
fully say that he knows the defendant 
is guilty of murder. 

“And the State is asking of you a 
grave thing ; asking that you doom this 
man to die in the electric chair. Life, 
gentlemen, is precious—God-given— 
and a thing that no man should take 
from another without actual knowl- 
edge that the accused is guilty of a 
crime that demands so drastic a pen- 
alty. 

“Trrespective of how straight circum- 
stances may point to a conclusion, you 
all know that appearances are often 
deceptive. And if you hold with ap- 
pearances that later prove to be false— 
as they often do—then the responsi- 
bility would be upon you. 

“T believe that every one of you un- 
derstood when you were selected 
as jurors, that you were to judge the 
facts as presented in this case, but so 
far as the law was concerned, you were 
to accept the law in the instructions 
given you by the Court. So I want to 
ask that you listen closely and pay 
strict attention in the event the Court 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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Only a‘ 
Buffalo 


HEIR hides could be shipped back East 

and sold, so millions of bison were killed in 
the West long years ago. The buffalo meat, 
valueless because it could not reach consumers, 
was wasted. 

Today meat animals on American farms far 
outnumber the buffalo of old, and every head can 
be converted into meat and have a market as 
wide as the country. 

Swift & Company serves by closing the old gap 
between livestock on the soil and wholesome meat 
on the fire. Every day, this company buys cattle, 
hogs, and lambs for cash. Every day it prepares 
and refrigerates the meat from these animals. 

Fine Swift products are delivered quickly, at 
their best, to retailers through branch sales houses 
or through railroad car routes that reach thou- 
sands of towns. Wherever demand exists, Swift 
& Company is there, ready to fill it. 

Because it sells widely, this company buys 
much. It has had its part in the perfecting of a 
system that assures that any good head of live- 
stock will not be sold for its hide alone. In the 
South and Middle West it maintains oil refineries 
in which cottonseed and other vegetable oils are 
refined for use in the manufacture of some of its 
packing house by-products. Swift service brings 
the producer and the consumer together to the 
benefit of both. 

This service is the outgrowth of an experience 
of 50 years and is being maintained efficiently 
and economically. Swift & Company’s profits, 
from all sources, have averaged only a fraction 
of a cent a pound over a period of years. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy consuming city, 


town, and hamlet in the United States. 
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proved right DAIRY FEED made right 


Here at Larro Research Farm 
we weigh the feed to every cow 


. . . and we weigh their milk, 
too. That’s how we get the 
actual facts about feed. Larro 
Dairy Feed was developed that 
way. There is no guesswork 
about it. We know what it will 
do because we’ve been testing 
feeds for years and we’ve kept 
an accurate record of every 
factor which affects cow health 
and production. 


Do you still try out new for- 
mulas? 


You bet we do. Larro Dairy 
Feed must constantly prove to 
us that it is the most profitable 
ration for the feeder. We are 
always comparing it with other 
feeds. 


What are these other feeds? 


Some are just variations of the 
Larro formula which may pos- 
sibly improve it. Some are 
radically different formulas. 
And then, people are con- 
stantly coming to us with new 
ingredients and new ideas 
about formulas. 


Do you always try these new 

things? 
We do if there is evidence to 
show they have any merit. 
Larro Research Farm is after 
the facts and the only way to 
get them is to ask the cows. 
Larro is the best feed we know 
how to make—but if there is 
any way to improve it we want 
to find out what it is. 


It certainly is a satisfaction to 
a dairyman like me to know 
he’s feeding the best. And 
I’m going to adopt your plan 
of weighing the feed and milk, 
too. I know I’ve been over- 
feeding some of my cows and 
I’ve got three or four that 
don’t earn their keep any 
more. If I keep track of them 
I'll soon find out for sure. 


Absolutely. Get rid of the 
loafers and use the time you’ve 
been spending on them to 
weigh your feed and milk. 
You'll get better results from 
the good cows. That’s the way 
to get full value out of your 
Larro Dairy Feed, too. 


Order Larro today from your Larro Dealer. Ard write for a copy of the 
ABC of Health, Production and Profit. It’s free to dairymen in states east 
and south of Michigan. 


The Larrowe Milling Company, 


Dept. N__ Detroit, Michigan 


the better the feed . 


the greater your proht 


WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


Crops, Price, Credit Outlook Very Favorable 
By EUGENE BUTLER 


ORLD cotton production for the 

year 1934-35 is now estimated at 
23,000,000 bales (United States 9,700,- 
000 bales and foreign 13,300,000) which 
is the smallest since 1923-24. A re- 
duction of about 14 per cent in the 
Indian crop is the reason for the 
downward revision of earlier esti- 
mates. 

Exports continue to lag far behind 
last year with European takings being 
responsible for most of the decline. 
About one-half of the decline in ex- 
ports to the Continent of Europe can be 
accounted for by the reduced takings 
of Germany. On the other hand, ex- 
ports to Japan are less than 100,000 
bales behind those of a year ago. 

There are encouraging signs on the 
foreign horizon, however. The Indian 
crop is smaller than was expected, and 
the more desirable qualities of for- 
eign growths have largely been taken 
off the market. Stocks in Bombay are 
very low. The price of Indian cotton 
has advanced from a low point in 
October of only 67.6 per cent of the 
price of American cotton to nearly 78 
per cent of American. This advance 
in the Indian price tends to increase 
the use of American cotton. Exports 
during the fall of the year have actu- 
ally fallen below consumption. This 
is almost without precedent as sup- 
plies are usually laid up in the fall. 
This indicates that mill stocks are 
low and must be replenished from 
American supplies. 

Harris & Vose, cotton concern of 
New York, feels that the worst effects 
of foreign competition for the current 
season have already been felt, and that 
from now on exports should equal those 
of last year. 

In the United States, cotton con- 
sumption is on the up-grade. The gen- 
eral business trend is upward. Mill 
stocks of cotton are the smallest in 
many years, and if the mills sell goods 
they will have to buy cotton. 


@ F. D. R.’s Fair Price Plan 


President Roosevelt has a plan for 
world-wide action to establish a fair 
and stable price for cotton. The plan 
is to divide the export market up among 
the various cotton producing countries 
of the world with export quotas allotted 
to each nation. Great Britain has 
consented to take the matter up with 
India. Egypt and Brazil will also be 
asked to cooperate. 

There are difficulties in the way of 
such a plan. (1) Great Britain de- 
sires cheap cotton for its mills, and 
furthermore, is pledged to promote 
the expansion of cotton growing among 
the nations of the British Empire. (2) 
Brazil feels that with her huge poten- 


tial cotton acreage, she has the whip 
hand in a cotton fight. As a matter 
of fact, however, all nations of the 
world, not only those that produce but 
those that consume, would profit if a 
fair and stable price for cotton could 
be established. 


@ Peanut Program 


The peanut program, in addition to 
acreage adjustment in 1935, includes a 
plan for adjusting the supply of pea- 
nuts from the current crop available 
for. cleaning and shelling by making 
payments to encourage the use of 
farmers’ stock peanuts in the manu- 
facture of oil. Payments may be made 
direct to contracting producers who 
divert a portion of the crop from the 


Shelled goods trade, or direct to oil 


manufacturers who pass them on in 


_the form of higher prices. for the 


farmers’ stock peanuts. 

Peanut producers agree, under the 
1935 production adjustment contract, 
not to reduce the number of share ten- 
ants or share croppers in 1935 below 
the number in 1934 and not to reduce 
the percentage of the total peanut acre- 
age grown by such tenants and crop- 
pers in 1935 below the percentage 
grown in 1934. 

The share tenants and share crop- 
pers do not sign the contract, but the 
landlord receives the benefit payment 
in trust and agrees to divide the pay- 
ments with his tenants or croppers ac- 
cording to their interests in the crop. 


@ Prices Highest Since 1931 


Recent figures show the farm price 
index to be 107, the highest in 4 years. 

Hog prices averaged $6.87 cents per 
100 pounds compared with $3.06 last 
year. 

Corn prices averaged 85.3 cents a 
bushel compared with an average ad- 
vance of 41.4 cents over last year. 

Wheat prices averaged 89.3 cents a 
bushel compared with 69.4 cents last 
year. 

Cotton prices averaged 12.3 cents 
a pound compared with 10.3 cents a 
year ago. 

Butterfat prices averaged 30.5 cents 
a pound, the highest level recorded 
since December 1930, compared with 
16.1 cents a year ago. 

Compared with farm price indexes 
a year ago, meat animals were up 41 
points; grains up 39 points; chickens 
and eggs up 32 points; dairy products 
up 28 points; cotton and cotton seed 
up 26 points; miscellaneous products 
up 18 points, and truck crops 15 points. 
Prices for fruits were only 1 point 
higher than a year ago. Prices below 


“Your American bales are the worst packed we receive,” say the Japanese. Couldn’t 


those c loudest about our loss of 
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those of a year ago were registered 
for potatoes, wool, citrus fruits, and 
cabbage. 

During the past year prices received 
by farmers increased considerably more 
than prices paid. 


@ Soybean Breaks All Records 


While other grain, seed, and for- 
age crops were setting all-time low 
crop records, the soybean in 1934 set 
new high records in acres planted, in 
acreage cut for hay, and in bushels of 
beans harvested. 

The soybean acreage for 1934 was 
4,107,000 acres planted alone and 686,- 
000 acres planted between corn rows 
in the Southern States, as compared 
with 2,742,000 acres planted alone and 
68,000 acres in corn in 1933. 


@ Livestock Notes 


Prices of butter and cheese have 
increased sharply. Total milk pro- 
duction on January 1 was 9 to 10 per 
cent less than it was January 1, 1934. 

Prices of butter have increased 
more in the United States than in 
England, with the result that the mar- 


prices is more than the amount of the 
import tariff. Current reports indi- 


being imported into the United States, 
although in small volume. 


@ Higher hog prices are in prospect 
during most of this year. 

There was a reduction of 48 per cent 
in the 1934 fall pig crop compared 
with that of 1933, and a substantial 
decrease in the number of sows to far- 
row this spring is also indicated. 

Since pigs from the fall crop are 
marketed largely in the following 
summer months, it is likely that hog 
slaughter in the summer of 1935 will 
be the smallest in about 25 years. 


@® Farm Credit Notes 

Since the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was organized more than 50,000 
farmers who were being foreclosed 
upon have written or wired the Farm 
Credit Administration in Washington 
to obtain a stay of action. A majority 
of them obtained loans and worked 
out satisfactory settlements with their 
creditors. 


@ News from the Capitol at Wash- 
ington indicates that a number of 
amendments will be made to existing 
farm credit laws. Land bank commis- 
sioners’ loans would be extended to 
1940 and could be used for the pur- 
chase of farms and the construction of 
buildings and other improvements. A 
number of other changes would also be 
made. 


@ Over 82 per cent of the farmers 
who have obtained land Lank com- 
missioner loans made their payments 
last year in spite of a terrible drouth 
over one-half the country. If farmers 
could roll up that record during the 
worst drouth year in memory, they 
will not have any trouble in going on 
up toward 100 per cent this year. 


@ Over 50,000 farmers attended the 
recent annual meetings of 500 produc- 
tion credit associations. 

The average attendance at meetings 
throughout the country has been 103 
farmers per meeting. Associations in 
the New Orleans district, comprising 
the states of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, have averaged 235 farmers 
per meeting. 

Such a record indicates that farmers 
are whole-heartedly supporting their 
new short-term credit set-up and are 
shouldering the responsibility of main- 
taining their codperatively operated 
associations on a sound business basis 


source of low-cost credit. 


If Better 
Performance Is Important\\ 
SPARK PLUGS |} 
ARE VITALLY 
IMPORTANT 


KEEP YOUR ENGINES YOUNG 
TEST AND CHANGE SPARK 


PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


Differences of opinion on almost every subject 


under the sun— but only one world-opinion about 
spark plugs. Entering their 25th year, Champion 


Spark Plugs outsell all others all around the world. 


SPARK PLUGS 
CHAMPIONS 


USE THE 


USE 


Keep your Eye on | 
Peach pan fv: 


- What you invest in spray and dust appli- 
cations comes back in extra crop returns 
IF YOU USE A QUALITY FUNGICIDE 
and INSECTICIDE. Growers throughout 
the peach belt have learned through ex- 
perience to swear by 


ORCHARD BRAND “LEAD” 
DRITOMIC SULPHUR 
and ORCHARD BRAND DUSTS 


The choice of spray or dust depends on 
the grower, the crop and the weather. 
One thing remains the same in either case 
—THE ORCHARD BRAND SHIELD IS A 
WARRANTY OF QUALITY. You buy them 
with confidence, use them with con- 
fidence—and are not disappointed in the 
effectiveness of results accomplished. 
High quality, fair prices and dependable 
deliveries have made us hosts of friends. 


ORCHARE 


BRAND 


= 


ORCHARD BRAND 


“Astringent” Arsenate of Lead 
Calcium Arsenate 

Arsenite of Zinc 

Zine Arsenical (Late Covers) 
Paris Green 

Bordeaux Mixture 

“Apple Dritomic” Sulphur 
Paradichlorobenzene 


Nicotine Sulphate 
Nicotine) 


X-13 (Pyrethrum Extract) 
Fungi (Sulphur) Dust 
90/10, 85/15 and 

GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY...40 Rector St., New York § Sulphur-Arsenical Duste 


te: ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DENVE 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, MONTEZUMA (GA.) PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, t Bordeaus-Arsenical Dust 
. LOUIS 


PROVIDENCE, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, ST. a Copper Lime Dusts 
Please send me a copy of the new edition of “Cash Crops.” Rotenone Dust 
NAME ond 
ADDRESS 


RELIABILITY 
IS THE WATCHWORD! 


In admitting advertisers to the use of 
our columns, the greatest care is exer- 
cised to see that only reliable adver- 
tisers are admitted. 


We believe that with the exception of 
an occasional “slip’’ we are successful 
in keeping undesirable advertisers out 
of our paper. The purpose of our vig- 
ilance is of course the protection of 
our subscribers, 


Buy from Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
advertisers and get a square deal. 


ASTRINGENT 


YEAR FOR 


A BIGGER LEAD! 


Aunt Het Says — 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1935, by Publishers Syndicate) 


"| DO hope Judgment Day comes on 
a Monday. That’s the day Pa is al- 
ways goin’ to start in and do better.” 

* * * 


“He may be a great specialist, but if 
he said Ella’s got a cancer, she prob- 
ably ain’t. He always scares you half 
to death so he'll get more credit for 
savin’ you.” 

* * 

“I reckon the preacher used twenty 
thousand words, and Amy didn’t re- 
member a single one except that one he 
pronounced wrong.” 

* * 

“IT feel sorry for Pa, but it’s right 
convenient to hear him wheezin’ before 
daylight and know it’s cloudin’ up to 
rain,” 
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‘PIGS IS PIGS 
AND CROPS ARE CROPS 


Yet they’re much alike at Feeding Time 


@ Strange, isn’t it, to think of 
pigs and crops this way ... but 
science presents more and more 
evidence every day to show that 
food requirements of animals 
and plants are much the same. 

Animals need the vitamins. 
They could starve to death on 
chemically pure food. So could 
your crops. They’ve got to have 
the vital impurities. 

Chilean Natural Nitrate sup- 
plies the vital impurities — sup- 
plies them in Na- 


magnesium, lithium, stron- 
tium, and many others. They’re 
all there, combined with nitro- 
gen, to make your crops strong 
and healthy. 

Chilean Natural Nitrate is 
the ideal food for your crops. 
Remember, it is the natural 
product, the only nitrogen that 
comes from the ground. 

For your own protection say 
“Chilean” when you order ni- 
trate. Two kinds—Champion 
(granulated) and 


ture’s own balance 
and proportion. 
These vital impuri- 
ties are the rare 
elements—iodine, 


boron, calcium, 


“A Pure Food and | Old Style. They are 
Drug Act for plants | both genuine. Both 
would be a death| are natural. Both 
warrant to allliving| are Chilean. And 
creatures.” both give your crops 

—Scientific American the vital impurities. 


NATURAL NITRATE 


THE OLD ORIGINAL SODA 


Ive got those 
natural 


IMPURITIES! § 


ARE MILK CHECKS TOO Low? 


More Efficient Production Is Remedy 
By TAIT BUTLER 


iio difference in the prices which 
- consumers pay for farm products 
and what the producers receive is a 
source of much dissatisfaction among 
producers. Sometimes these differ- 
ences are greater than anyone can jus- 
tify, but in other cases they are due to 
the nature of the product or chargeable 
to our system of distribution rather 
than to any excess charge or profit by 
any processor or merchant between the 
producer and the consumer. 


For the retail distribution of fresh 
or market milk there is a general im- 
pression, not without some foundation 
in fact, that the producer should re- 
ceive at least’ half of what the consumer 
pays. A recent investigation made by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, involving 40 cities in the United 
States, shows that producers are not 
getting one-half of the consumer’s dol- 
lar paid for retailed fresh milk. Of 
course, the higher the retail price of 
milk the larger the proportion of that 
price the farmer should receive, but in 
practice that does not always follow, 
as shown by this investigation. 


Did the Producer Get Half? 


For illustration, in the city having 
the highest price for milk, 16 cents a 
quart, the producer does get more than 
half the consumer pays, 57.69 per cent, 
and in the two cities having the lowest 
retail price for milk, 9 cents a quart, 
the producer gets only 42.72 per cent 
of the consumer’s dollar, but this rule 
does not hold with any consistency as 
regards the other 37 cities where high 
prices rule. For instance, the average 
price of these 40 cities is about 11.5 
cents a quart. There are 18 cities in 
which the price is higher than 11.5 
cents, but in only 6 of these cities is dis- 
tribution made for as little as 50 per 
cent or half the consumer price, and in 
three of these cities of high priced milk, 
the distributors get over 60 per cent of 
the consumer's dollar, and in one as high 
as 64 per cent. In short, in 31 of these 


40 large cities in all parts of the coun- 
try the distributors get over 50 per 
cent of the consumer’s dollar, and in 
19 cities they get over 55 per cent. In 
one the distributors get 50 per cent 
and in 8 less than 50 per cent, the low- 
est being 41.58 per cent. In only one 
city where the price is as low as 10 
cents a quart does the distributor take 
as little as one-half of the consumer's 
dollar. 


These facts are not given to find 
fault with distributors of fresh milk, 
for they are probably as efficient as 
other business men and make no larger 
profits, but when you find distributors 
getting 10 cents a quart for milk and 
taking only 46.9 per cent of the consum- 
er’s dollar for their services, while other 
distributors getting a higher price for 
milk take 55 to 64 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar for a similar service, it 
at least shows that distributors have 
something yet to do in acquiring effi- 
ciency in the distribution of milk. 


A Lesson for “Inefficients” 


There is a lesson in these facts for 
the inefficient distributors, but what 
can the producers of milk do about it 
and what are producers to do while the 
inefficient distributors are being made 
efficient distributors? 


It is pretty certain that producers of 
milk are no more efficient than are the 
distributors and the evidence seems to 
indicate that they are really less effi- 
cient. There is a wider range between 
the most efficient and the least efficient 
producers than between the most eff- 
cient and least efficient distributors. It 
is true that producers have a harder 
job in reaching the highest degree of 
efficiency, because the factors involved 
in the results are more difficult to con- 
trol or less under control. But even so 
there is much more hope for produc- 
ers, in increasing their own efficiency, 
than from getting any larger portion 
of the consumer’s dollar through in- 
creased efficiency in distribution. In 
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short, the chief if not the only hope 
of better returns to producers lies in 
their ability to increase their own effi- 
ciency in producing dairy products. 

There are too many inefficient cows 
being milked but the most inefficient 
cows are usually kept by the most in- 
efficient dairymen. And, as a rule, our 
most inefficient dairymen are our most 
inefficient feed producers. Fifty to 60 
per cent of the cost of producing milk 
is feed cost. That is plainly why the 
efficient feed producer is likely to be 
the most efficient dairyman. 

Much is said about the need for bet- 
ter cows and beyond doubt better cows 
are sorely needed, but the best cows 
cannot produce profitably unless eco- 
nomically fed. As a general rule it is 
laid down that a cow must produce 
4,000 pounds of 4 per cent milk or 160 
pounds of butterfat in a year, to pay 
costs of production. Of course, when 
feeds are bought at high prices and 
dairy products sell for low prices it 
may take a better producing cow to pay 
her way, but that fact merely goes to 
show the necessity for more economi- 
cal feed production. 


Feed, Our Greatest Problem 


Truly the: greatest dairy problem in 
the South is a feed production prob- 
lem. A cow is not economically fed 
unless she gets all the green grazing 
or silage she will eat in season and 
what good legume hay she will con- 
sume. Only in such a case can high 
cost grain feeding be reduced or dis- 
pensed with entirely unless the cow 
will pay for the grains by increased 
production. 


No dairyman or other cattleman can 
make a better resolution, or carry out 
a better one, than that he will furnish 
his cows, all the green feed they will 
consume, and provide all the silage and 
legume hay they will eat when the pas- 


tures fail to supply the full needs of 
his herd. Such a program will not fail 
unless the dairymen fail, and if they 
fail even the good cows will fail. The 
results are squarely up to the dairy- 
man and let me again repeat, his great- 
est problem is his feed production prob- 
lem. 

Better prices and better cows are de- 
sirable, better distribution of dairy 
products would help, but on the indi- 
vidua] dairyman himself rests his chief 
hope of materially bettering his condi- 
tion, and his best chance for this is.to 
produce more and better feed. 


Watch Out for Indigestion 


livestock are compelled to 
eat large quantities of low grade 
roughages, such as stovers, straws, and 
also low grade grass hays, indigestion 
is not an unusual result. This is es- 
pecially true if these roughages are 
old and have been carried over from 
a previous year. 

A cow may live through the winter 
on straws of the small grains, but she 
will lose flesh, if she does not suffer 
from impaction or indigestion. But 
horses and mules haven’t a digestive 
machine suitable for handling low 
grade roughages and the attempt dur- 
ing this winter to carry them through 
on straws or other very low grade 
roughage has had serious results in 
some sections. A small quantity of low 
grade roughage will satisfy the needs 
of the horse or mule for roughage, but 
the rest of the nutrients required to 
sustain him must be furnished in con- 
centrates or grains. “Bricks cannot be 


‘made without straw,” nor can livestock 


maintain their bodies unless the feeds 
they receive contain the elements, in 
suitable form, out of which their bodies 
are composed. 


HARNESS CARE SAVES DOLLARS 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


HILE automobiles and trucks 

have to a large extent eliminated 
teams from our highways and trac- 
tors are replacing many teams for 
field work, horses and mules still form 
our chief source of power for farm 
work. Hence farm harness still makes 
up a considerable part of our equip- 
ment investment and a few suggestions 
on harness economy may save our 
readers time and money. 

Better harness economy depends on 
buying quality goods that will give 
the longest service at the least over- 
head cost per year, giving it sys- 
tematic care and attention, and prompt 
repairs at the first sign of weakness. 

Good harness will give much longer 
and better service if it receives the 
proper care. This means cleaning and 
oiling at least once a year and oftener 
with hard usage. The best way is to 
take the harness apart at the buckles 
and clasps, do any repair work needed, 
soak the part's in warm soft water con- 
taining some soap or sal soda, scrub 
thoroughly with a scrubbing brush, 
and lay on papers spread on the floor. 
When partly dry, oil thoroughly with 
warm harness oil well rubbed in, and 
hang in a warm room to dry. Two or 
more coats may be applied if the har- 
ness seems to need it, or until the 
leather seems to be saturated. When 
dry, wipe off all excess oil and assem- 
ble. Good harness oil can be bought 
about as cheaply as it can be made; 
but a very good oil can be made of 
equal parts neat’s-foot oil and tallow 


melted together and applied as warm 
as it can be borne by the hands. The 
tallow may be a little heavy for use 
in cold weather, but seems to be es- 
pecially effective in turning rain. Do 
not use cylinder or machine oil or oil 
containing gasoline or kerosene. Many 
farmers oil their harness by putting 
the oil on top of a tub of water and 
then dipping it in two or three times. 
This is much better than no oiling at 
all, but is not so effective as the method 
already described. 


If harness is oiled frequently, it will 
not absorb much water if used in the 
rain; but when taken off wet it should 
be wiped clean and dry and then be 
hung where there is some air circula- 
tion. Harness is better off in a har- 
ness room than in the stable, since the 
ammonia fumes from the manure seem 
harmful to leather. Small lumps of 
salt around the stable seems to be 
about the best method of keeping mice 
from gnawing harness. 


That a stitch in time saves nine is 
certainly true as regards harness re- 
pairs. Every part ‘and the driving 
lines especially should be inspected oc- 
casionally and any broken stitches, 
buckle holes starting to tear, badly 
worn hasps and hame loops, ete., 
should be attended to before a break 
occurs. These repairs do not cost 
much at the harness shop, but there is 
no reason why every farmer cannot do 
such repair work himself with only a 
very few simple tools. 


THE © 
Fos: 
Shoulders 


© Don’t let sore shoulders keep your teams idle and 
set you back a lot of days and dollars this season! 


To cushion the pull, keep the collar from rubbing, absorb 
the sweat, and get more horse-power all through the 
season—give every horse and mule you work the comfort 
and protection of a genuine TAPATCO collar pad! But 
be sure you are getting the genuine TAPATCO. Look 
for the trade-mark stamped on every lpad—then for the 
TAPATCO rust-proofed Red Hooks (patent applied for), 
with special felt washers and wire staple fastenings. Make 
a TAPATCO pad—two TAPATCO pads—a part of 
every work animal’s harness.’ You’ll be money to the good 
if you alternate them and give them a chance to dry out. 
THE AMERICAN Pap & TEXTILE CoMPANY, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


FREE tive track — 


4 The American Pad & Textile Co., 

Dept. P-3, Greenfield, 
send FREE booklet: ‘‘Make 

More Money with and Mules.’’ 


Name. 
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TOOLS THAT TILL AND 


TOOLS THAT PLANT 


You want Disc Harrows that cut deep in the soil, that do not bend 
or chip . . . Spring Tooth Harrows with teeth that give when the 
going. is tough and spring back, ready to go to work . . . Spike 
Tooth Harrows that are long-lived and stay close to the soil! 

That’s why Oliver Tillage Tools have such an army of loyal friends. 
They pulverize the soil thoroughly—work the fields evenly—and 
assure better seed beds at a lower cost. 

Then there are Oliver Listers and Lister-Planters, Sweep, Runner 
and Check Row Planters—tractor mounted, horse or tractor 
drawn—tillage and planting tools for every type of farming and 
every soil. See Your Oliver Service Dealer. See how much better 
Oliver Tillage Tools, and Planters really are! 


OLIVER PLOWS 
TILLAGE AND 


HAY TOOLS 


See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail the cou- 
pon to Oliver, 29 Hotel 


Washington and 17th Sts., 
Richmond, Va. 


NICHOLSASHEPARD 
RED RIVER SPECIAL 
THRESHING MACHINERY 


Street, Memphis, Tenn., 


Crop Tractor Plow #-Row Planter 
C Standard Tractor ractor Plow -Row Plan’ 
Cultivator Disc Harrow Spike Tooth 


OLIVER 


FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPAN 


DIVISIONS 
HART-PARR 
TRACTORS AND 
POWER UNITS 


SUPERIOR SEEDING 
AND FERT 
MACHIN 


2-Row Planter 
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We Buy Old G 


FREE. YOUR OWN TERMS 


; Examine a Watch or Diamond, wear it, and then MAKB 
5,000 watches and di ils 
amonds in the hands 
will show them to their friends, because 
and diamond we place will sell another, 
Placed, this offer must be withdrawn. 
WHAT AN OFFER! 
tised Watches, Diamonds, 
ware, offered at 
prices. For nearl 
sold highest qui 
world. And now this remarkable offer. Watches 
BEAUTIFUL FREE CATALOG 
te now—a card will do—before this offer is withdrawn 
and get the beautiful’ # FREE Catalog. Select the watch or diamond 
you want, wear it, examine it, and then write us the terms you 4 


and Sterling Silver. 


offer to place 


we feel that every watch 
When the 5,000 are 


Nationally adver- 
and Silver- 


lowest, direct-to-you 
a half century we have 
ty jewelry all over the 
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Wh rry and suffer 
wit that rupture any 
Learn about ay 

noted pvention. 
ease, come 
and happiness to thou- 
sands by assisting in reliev- 
curing man: sof 
hernia. Ithas Aut Auto- 
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bind’ draw the 
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er sold in s nor agents, Write 
BROOKS 101 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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ELIEVER both in the farm bene- 

fits that would come from Fed- 
eral cotton grading and stapling and 
in the advantages of one-variety cot- 
ton communities (and counties) we 
had never quite realized until a month 
ago how closely each may help the 
other. 

At the Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers meeting in Atlanta we got to talk- 
ing cotton with Dr. J. W. Tidmore, 
agronomist at Auburn. “You know,” 
he said, “I’ve been trying to sell be- 
tween forty and fifty bales of station 
cotton of all grades and staples and 
I've hardly been able to get a bid.” He 
showed us the grades and_ staples 
sheet, and the cotton, coming as it did 
from experimental plots, quite natur- 
ally showed all staples from %-inch to 
well over an inch. “The buyers just 
didn’t want such a mixture,” said Dr. 
Tidmore. 

Reasoning the thing out we began 
to see that even with Federal classing, 
a community might be little better off 
if there was no uniformity in the cot- 
ton it produced. The one-variety com- 
munity, producing in quantity cotton 
all of uniform staple, is in position 
through. Federal classing to secure the 
maximum premiums for extra length 
above 7%-inch. 

By the way, Agronomist R. P. 
Bledsoe of the Georgia Experiment 
Station told us that though some com- 
munities are “sick” there has not been 
an outright failure of a Georgia one- 
variety community since the program 
was established on a sound basis in 
1931. The “sick” neighborhoods are 
those that have disregarded the prin- 
ciples then set up. 


@ We hope no one misses that edi- 
torial on page 4, “Research Must Go 
On.” Somewhere in the last two years 
you’ve probably heard the nonsensical 
argument, “If you want to adjust pro- 
duction, why not cut down on ferti- 
lizer, use poor seed, scrub stock, and 
half do your farm work?” As Secre- 
tary Wallace has said, “If these peo- 
ple really mean it, they should go on 
and say: ‘You really ought to farm 
like your great-grandfather or his 
great-grandfather, harrow with a 
bundle of branches, plant your corn 
with a dibble, thresh your grain with 
flails or oxen, use wild cattle for a 
milking herd and lasso a cow when 
you want to milk.’” In this issue alone 
you'll find what research has done to 
develop a new market for sweet pota- 
toes, a better method of applying ferti- 
lizer, a control for pear blight, a new 
and better cowpea, an improved method 
of removing spray residue from fruit. 


@ Gleanings: Auburn now has avail- 
able for dog lovers and hunters Leaf- 
let No. 13, “Dog Feeding Suggestions.” 
. For the first time in history, due 
to last year’s drouth, corn is higher 
in the Corn Belt than in the East . . 
Soybeans last year set new high records 
in acres planted, cut for hay, and 
bushels of beans harvested . .. Dr. 


‘constant danger to little feet . . 


FARM AND DESK 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


C. A. Cary, Alabama state veteri- 

narian, warns farmers against the fraud | 
being practiced by some dealers in 

changing horses and mules’ teeth to 

make them appear much younger than 

they are . .. Free upon request to 

More Game Birds in America, Inc., 

500 Fifth Ave, New York City, a 

“Quail Breeding Manual” and a 

“Pheasant Breeding Manual.” Hunt- 

ers should familiarize themselves also 

with the new regulations on automatic 

shotguns. . . . Honey locusts are at- 

tracting much attention as a tree crop. 

Entry from an, Etowah County, Ala- 

bama, farm owned. by. M. G. Sewell re- 
cently won first ina TVA contest... .. 
John E. Ivey is back at Auburn as 

extension poultryman . .. Of all the 

Georgia peaches on page 14 Miss Beu- 

lah Davidson, daughter of Master 

Farmer J. E. Davidson, Ft. Valley, 

stands out. 


@ Coming next month: “The Screw 
Worm and How to Fight It.” Also, 
“Is Eradication Possible?’’ The pest 
may not become dangerous before May 
or June but the best way to reduce its 
ravages is to be ready for it when it 
comes. You'll want to learn to recog- 
nize the fly, to put in a supply of pine 
tar oil and benzol, to know what ad- 
justments in livestock practice must be 
made to most successfully combat the 
screw worm. 


@ The variety of an editor’s mail: 
“Better be safe than sorry,” urges one 
reader making a plea for the destruc- 
tion of all loose boards, scantlings, and 
planks with nails in them. They are a 
“ane 
little farmer is not yet getting a square 
deal in taxation, production control, and 
other public problems”—thinks some 
of the best brains of the country are 
being passed up in forgetting this 
group .... Wanted: A loan on new 
farm buildings (which reader was re- 
ferred to his county agent, his produc- 
tion credit association, and his regional 
Federal Farm Credit headquarters). 


@ Readers who share our enthusiasm 
in home building of native stone will 
specially appreciate the unusual beauty 
of the home pictured below. It is that 
of A. J. Stratton, Manchester, Geor- 
gia. Dairy and Fruit Farmer Strat- 
ton says of it: “Hundreds have visited 
it. When our home burned last March 
my wife and I decided to use the native 
stone so plentiful on our place. Every 
color is used, even moss-covered stones. 
The gum, pine, and birch used we saw- 
ed on the place. We had the ceilings 
and walls (perpendicularly paneled) 
left in the natural finish with shellac 
and clear varnish. The floors are gum 
and birch, heavy beams show in living 
room with a most artistic chimney. 
There are nine rooms and cellar, with 
hot air heat, and a water system from 
a mountain spring flowing throug! 
gravity line.” Mr. Stratton, you're 
just naturally going to have another 
visitor soon. 


Native stone is most effectively used in this Georgia farm home. 
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Way MorE FLUE-CURED IN ’35? 


Tobacco Administrator Hutson Gives Views 


@ As the 1935 tobacco planting season begins, many growers are ask- 
ing AAA Tobacco Administrator J. B. Hutson and Secretary Wallace: 
“Why don’t you keep down 1935 flue-cured production to what it was in 
1934?” We might as well face the answer: Under present prices for 
other things, 1934 tobacco prices were too good to last. If they promised 
to continue in 1935, two things would prevent it: (1) Non-signers 
would plant a world of tobacco and risk paying the tax on it; (2) for- 
eign countries would increase their production. Here are the facts. 


a HY not continue the acreage 

and production of flue-cured to- 
bacco at the 1934 level which brought 
such high prices?” 

That is a question growers all over 
the flué-cured belt dre asking. And it 
is natural enough that they are do- 
ing so. 

Flue-cured tobacco growers of late 
have indeed been sitting on top of the 
world. Including rental and benefit 
payments, their yearly returns have 
been as follows :— 


$162,000,000 
1932 43,000,000 


“The purchasing power of the 1934 
crop, in terms of the things that farm- 
ers buy, is larger than for any other 
flue-cured crop on record,” as Mr. 
Hutson modestly admits. Yet while 
the 1934 flue-cured crop turned out to 
be about 560 million pounds, under 
the 1935 AAA program, the permit- 
ted 1935 crop sales may slightly ex- 
ceed 700 million pounds. And Mr. 
Hutson feels that the course decided 
upon is for the best interest of grow- 
ers, not only for this year but three 
to five years from now. Why? 


China Cutting Down 


Let’s consider his answers: To be- 
gin with, the 1934 crop was nearly 
100,000,000 pounds below consumption. 

Most of our flue-cured tobacco, as 
Mr. Hutson points out, is used in three 
large consuming areas—the United 
States, England, and China. What is 
the outlook in these countries? Do- 
mestic cigarette consumption last year 
went up about 10 per cent. Present 
indications are that domestic consump- 
tion of flue-cured tobacco will be 
larger in 1935 than during any previous 
year—maybe near 300 million pounds. 
In England cigarette consumption has 
been increasing. 

But China puzzles Hutson. “In re- 
cent years more than 15 per cent of 
the total flue-cured crop has been used 
in China,” he says. “I don’t know 
definitely what is happening there. We 
do know that Chinese exports have 
fallen off, and the Chinese trade say 
they cannot make large sales at the 
1934 price levels. Prices of those 
grades China buys have advanced more 
than other grades. So China will prob- 
ably buy nothing like 15 per cent the 
current year. Thus, the problem that 
confronts all of us is, ‘Should we go 
forward with a plan that might per- 
manently take this trade away from 
Southern tobacco farmers?’ ” 


As Mr. Hutson looks at the fine re- 
sults following AAA control, he has 
reached this sound conclusion: “The 
producers who have codperated to 


make this program possible should re- 
ceive first consideration.” 

And these codperating or contract- 
signing growers, he feels, would suf- 
fer if 1935 production should be held 
up to 1934 levels. Why? 


Outsiders Would Increase 


“Reports from all parts of the Belt 
indicate that non-contracting growers 
have been making preparations for a 
big increase in acreage,” he says. “The 
growers on the outside, including new 
growers, could produce more than 100 
million pounds of tobacco this year. If 
there are indications at planting time 
that prices are likely to be between 
25 and 30 cents per pound, these grow- 
ers will make large plantings even 
though they realize that they will pay 
taxes under the Kerr-Smith Act. If, 
on the other hand, it appears that 
prices are more likely to be around 20 
cents per pound, there may not be 
enough margin left. after paying the 
tax to encourage these growers. Pres- 
ent indications are that the parity price 
of the 1935 crop will be slightly above 
20 cents ‘per pound. Statistical studies, 
as well as reports from experienced 
growers in all parts of the Belt, indi- 
cate that without a control program 
in 1935 plantings would be sufficient 
to yield around one billion pounds— 
and prices well below 15 cents a pound. 

“Then again with the revenues 
available, the reduction specified in the 
announcement for 1935 is the largest 
that could be financed under the ex- 
isting contracts. A larger reduction 
may be required in 1936, if it seems 
advisable, in the event that new con- 
tracts are offered then. 

“All in all,” concludes Mr. Hutson, 
“it seems to us wise to take a middle 
course—to try to keep production in 
hand but yet permit a moderate in- 
crease; try to keep up the income for 
tobacco growers over a three- or five- 
year period, rather than obtain high 
prices for any particular crop. Such a 
course may not satisfy all growers, 
but it is the course decided upon with 
growers who have thought carefully 
through the problem and understand 
the financial limitations under which 
we are operating.” 


BORDEAUX FOR BLIGHT 


ue blossom or fire blight of apples 
and pears can be very largely re- 
duced, and in fact almost entirely con- 
trolled by spraying with a weak solu- 
tion of Bordeaux mixture when the 
apple trees and pear trees are in full 
bloom, or when 75 per cent of them 
are wide open. The formula ordinarily 
used is 1-3-50, or 1 pound of the cop- 
per sulphate, 3 pounds of lime, and 50 
gallons of water. : 

This discovery illustrates how rap- 
idly things are happening in plant dis- 
ease control. Only a few years ago 
every research agency said there was 
no spray that would do any good what- 
soever, and now they know definitely 
that this weak Bordeaux solution 
gives a very excellent control and in 
some instances almost 100 per cent 
control. 


Walking or Riding, Any Boy Does a 
Better Job With an Oliver 


With the Oliver No. 2 one-row walking cultivator, even 
an inexperienced boy can easily follow the row and culti- 
vate close to the plants. He can cut out the weeds between - 
the plants—practically hoe the row! A good boy can make 
speed—anyone can cover more ground! 

With the Oliver No. 35 one-row riding cultivator, he 
has the Oliver guide pedals to easily pivot the frame, shift 
the gangs and steer—all at the same time. With Oliver 
cultivators, you get more work done. at lower cost — 
and that’s why Oliver Cultivators have gained and held 
so many loyal friends throughout the South. See Your 
Oliver Service Dealer. These better cultivators will save 


FARM EQU!PMENT SALES COMPANY 
DIVISIONS @ 


NICHOLS A SHEPARD HART-PARR SUPERIOR SEEDIN- 
RED RIVER SPECIAL  IRACTORSAND AND FERTILIZIN 
check and mail the cou- HAY TOOLS  THRESHING MACHINERY POWER UNITS MACHINERY 


pon to Oliver, 29 Hotel 
Street, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Washington and 17th Sts., 
Richmond, Va. 


Cultivator C2 Comm, Cotton and Bean Planter 


Walking O Riding 
Riding OD Walking PFSR—3-35 


Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 
weeks in advance. 


CHANGING _. 
YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


United States Rubber Company 


In this “US” boot 

are 47 separate pieces. 
And each is put in place 
by the hand of skilled 
workmen as carefully 
as any suit is tailored. 
“US” boots will not break 
where the top folds. 
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-BEAUTIFIED Homes 


UO 
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“We Expect to Continue Our Home 
Beautification —We’ve Just Begun” 


HE Home Beautification Contest 

sponsored by Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist for the years 1932, 1933, and 
1934, was closed on December 31 and 
the judges began to study the final re- 
ports which poured into the office. We 
are announcing in this issue the win- 
ners of the $1,500 in cash prizes. From 
the 2,903 original. entrants these 26 
were chosen, with the aid of the state 
extension services, final judges being 
Miss Lillian Keller, home management 
specialist of Tennessee, and Miss Nell 
Pickens, home management specialist 
of Alabama. From time to time we 
shall give you the stories of the prize 
winners, and we wish you might see 
the many fine stories which won prizes 
in the attainment of more attractive 
and more satisfying homes! 


Prizes Not Greatest Benefits 


The 26 families who were awarded 
prizes were by no means the only bene- 
ficiaries of the contest. Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist feels that the largest 
benefits of the contest are the addi- 
tions to the comfort, convenience, and 
beauty which have’ been made to the 


An outdoor living room built where an 
old smokehouse had stood. Built by first 
prize winner for Kentucky-Tennessee. 


Surroundings in harmony with the 

house are the goal of the landscape gar- 

dener. Native trees and shrubs add to 

the charm of Elsinore Ranch, first prize 
winner for Texas. 


homes of every entrant and the influ- 
ences which these improvements have 
had and will have on the home and 
community life of every family. Let- 
ters from county home demonstration 
agents and other observers in the field 
would indicate that every community 
in which these homes are located has 


DE P<ARTM ENT 


SALLIE F. 


felt the impéttus of this move 
for home improvement, and 
that their influence is reflect- 
ed in thousands of other 
homes throughout the South, 

According to tabulated fig- 
ures of the 108 high finalists 
in the contest, there were 
more than 25 per cent who 
built new homes or rebuilt 
their old ones during the 
course of the three years. 
Traceable expenditures on 
improvements among the 
finalists amount to $33,699, 
with an average of $312. The 
largest amount spent by an 
individual was $4,367.92, and 
more than half the contest- 
ants spent $125 or over. 


Besides money spent on 
rebuilding and _ reroofing, 
these expenditures are re- 
flected in purchases of paint 


A tall hedge making an ef- 
fective background for flow- 
ers was used by Mrs. Julia 
Price of Florida. 


and varnish, lumber, cement, material 
for sanitary toilets and bathrooms, 
water systems, lighting systems, screens, 
shrubbery and plantings, lawn mow- 
ers, and garden hose. Before and after 
Pictures in some cases show houses 
and grounds so greatly improved as 
not to be recognized. A brief resume 
shows that every contestant has im- 
proved home grounds, secured perma- 
nent shrubs and plants; that 38 per 
cent purchased lawn mowers, 40 per 


HILL, EDITOR 


cent have new roofs, 55 per cent paint- 
ed their houses, and 81 per cent have 
outbuildings screened by plantings. 


Almost every report carries a state- 


ment by the contestant of the enjoy- . 


ment of the whole family in the work, 
and their pride in the improved home. 


Beautification Will Continue 


The farm woman of today expresses 
through all of hegsorganizations the 
aim of maintaining the farm home 
along lines that will provide for phy- 
sical, intellectual, social, and spiritual 
development of the family. She knows 
how shabbiness will destroy the pride 
of young people in their home, and 
eventually alienate them from it. The 
enhanced attractiveness of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer - Ruralist Contest 
Homes, with fresh paint, new porch 
and lawn furniture, redecorated inte- 
riors, landscaped grounds, tennis courts, 
croquet courts, and children’s parks, is 
proof that she has not been content 
with a realization of the problem, but 
that she is taking definite steps toward 
solving it. 

“We expect to continue our home 
beautification—we have just begun.” 
So many of our home beautification 
reports reiterated that theme and we 
pause here to say by way of emphasis 
that Progressive Farmer-Ruralist will 
continue to stress the home beautifica- 
tion program—for new houses, new 
equipment, new furnishings, water- 
works, new roofs, new foundations, 
new paint, new steps. Watch for these 
articles. 

And now comes the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration with a special pro- 
vision for financing rural homes. Avail- 
able for your convenience is a “Home 
Check List,” which will help you figure 
the cost of bringing your home up to 
date—making it more convenient, com- 
fortable, and livable. This handbook 
will guide you on an inspection trip 
from hall to garret. Do you have a 
copy? It may be had from the Federal 
Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Talk of the Office 


Just to remind you of two well 
known food products found on every 
farm—sweet potatoes and eggs. For 
spring menus, we offer you in this is- 
sue “Fritters for Accent,” by Goldie 
Capers Smith, and venture a few 
egg dishes—see “Eggs in Every Meal.” 


It is not too early to begin planning 


and planting spring and summer flow- . 


ers. Of course you will want to try 
out some of the newest flower varie- 
ties, so we suggest that you read care- 
fully in the February issue, Ray Hast- 
ings’ article, “Ail-American Winners.” 


For the very small children, what 
do you think of the cut-outs in this 
issue? 

At your service—our pattern depart- 
ment with some simple, easy-to-make 
but very attractive designs. The woman 
who sews will not overlook Mrs. John 
Land's article this month. 


If you yearn to sew a fine seam, we 
hope our needlework department 
pleases you. See our “Village Green” 
quilt, “Rainbow” bedspread, “Signal 
Code” blouse, and embroidery for your 
spring wardrobe. 
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To popularize spinach try 
serving with it Eggs Flor- 
entine (poached). 


Kees for ANY MEAL 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


“TXIND me—just one—woman who 
knows how to cook eggs cor- 
rectly.” 

The foregoing is a challenge from 
a gentleman in Iowa, and it is some- 
thing to make us think. 

Granted that the dark ring around 
the yolk of the hard boiled variety is 
no asset, let us try a 15-minute time 
limit on boiling the egg, then plunge it 
into cold water. Better still, cook the 
egg a longer time in water below the 
boiling point. Eggs cooked at a high 
temperature are leathery and tough. 
Fried eggs should be cooked in hot, 
but not smoking fat. The white and 
yolk should have a firm jelly-like con- 
sistency when done. If eggs are brown, 
burned, and leathery the fat is too hot. 
Scrambled eggs should be creamy and 
moist, never dry and hard. 

There are from 25 to 50 pleasant 
ways of serving an egg, according to 
Miss Alma E. White of the home eco- 
nomics staff at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. This being true, it should not 
be hard to eat the daily egg recom- 
mended by dietitians. 

On the subject of digestibility, Miss 
Susan Mathews, extension nutritionist 
of the University of Georgia, has the 
following to say :— 

“Eggs are digested with about the 
same ease as milk and meat. The so- 
called ‘soft cooked’ eggs, those cooked 
at a temperature below boiling, are the 
most rapidly digested, but the ultimate 
thoroughness of digestion does not seem 
to be appreciably influenced by the 
method of cooking. 

“Raw eggs are well utilized by the 
human subject but’ are not so well di- 
gested as cooked ones. They are more 
easily digested when beaten than when 
taken unbeaten.” 


EGGS AS SERVED IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
The following recipe is furnished by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture. 


EGG FOO YEUNG 
(Chinese Omelet) 


6 eggs, well beaten; 1 can bean sprouts or 
mixed vegetables well drained; % cup cold 
chicken or other meat shredded; % cup 
onion, shredded. 

Mix all ingredients and put by half 
cupfuls in skillet in which a little but- 
ter or other fat has been heated. Cook 
in cake form. Fry until brown on one 
Side, then turn and brown on the other. 
Serve with sauce made by thickening 
soybean sauce with cornstarch, 

Eggs Milanese, an excellent meat 
substitute, is a dish comprised of hard 
cooked eggs sliced and spread over the 
top of a dish of spaghetti and tomatoes. 


Poached eggs arranged on beds of 
spinach are known as eggs Florentine, 
much favored by Italians. Grated 
cheese is placed over the tops of the 
eggs and lightly browned in the oven. 

STAMPA DI SPINACI 
1 cup milk Grated cheese 
1 tablespoon butter 3 eggs 


1 tablespoon flour Brown stock 
2 cups cooked spinach Salt and pepper 


Make a smooth white sauce of milk, 
butter, and flour. Add to the sauce the 
spinach, chopped very fine, a few table- 
spoons of grated cheese, the eggs 
beaten, a few tablespoons of brown 
stock (or a bouillon cube dissolved in a 
little hot water), and salt and pepper 
to season. Mix thoroughly and pour 
into a buttered mold. Steam as a cus- 
tard until it is firm, then turn out on a 
hot platter. Brown stock or tomato 
sauce may be poured over this, but it is 
excellent served hot just as it is. (Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, U. S. D. A.) 

Some simple directions for the 
proper handling of the everyday egg 
are given by Miss Susan Mathews. 

SOFT COOKED EGGS 

Place the eggs in a saucepan and 
pour boiling water over them. Cover 
and place where they will not boil. 
Let stand four to eight minutes, de- 
pending upon the softness desired. For 
hard-cooked eggs, let stand 15 to 30 


minutes. 
CODDLED EGGS 


Butter a ramekin. Break into it a 
fresh egg. Place in a pan of boiling 
water and cook until the white is firm. 


EGGS BAKED IN TOMATO 

Cut a slice from the stem end of a 
medium tomato and scoup out part of 
the pulp. Refill this with an egg, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and add 
a bit of butter. Cover with buttered 
crumbs and bake in a moderate oven 
until the crumbs are brown. 

And here are some of my own fa- 
vorite recipes for the use of eggs in 
attractive, pleasant ways. 

BAKED EGGS 

Use a baking dish, a casserole, or a 
pan. Melt butter in the dish, allowing 
one teaspoon to each egg. Break eggs 
into the dish, allowing one to two for 
each serving. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and dot each with a tiny bit of 
butter. Bake a in a slow oven (250 to 
350 degrees Fahrenheit) until the eggs 
are set but not hard. Serve in the 
baking dish. 

PLAIN BAKED CUSTARD 


4 cups scalded milk % teaspoon salt 
6 eggs ¥Y, teaspoon vanilla 
8 tablespoons sugar 


Scald the milk, then mix salt, sugar, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 


THAT DARN 
TRAMP STOLE 
MY GROCERIES ! 


JUST LEAVE IT 
“41 TO OLD DIZ. 
HELL GET 'EM 
AR YOU 


aoa] ONE STRIKE! 
AND THAT MEANS 

| OUT IN THIS 
= LEAGUE ! 


(GEE, DIZZY, THAT 
PITCHING ARM OF 
YOURS SURE BROUGHT 
BACK THE GROCER- 
HOPE | CAN 
GROW UP TO BE 
FAMOUS LIKE YOU 


TO BE GOOD AT ANYTHING, 
SON, YOU'VE GOT TO HAVE 
TWO THINGS —— SOME 
ABILITY AND JUST LOADS 
OF ENERGY | 


AND I'LL TELL YOU ONE SLICK 
WAY TO BUILD UP YOUR 
ENERGY, EAT GRAPE-NUTS ! 

IT'S PLUMB FULL OF THE 
STUFF THAT PUTS THE OLD 


Boys !Garls!... Join the Dizzy Dean Winners! 


Just send the top from one yellow-and- 
blue Grape-Nuts package, with your 
name and address, to Grape-Nuts, 
Battle Creek, Mich., for your member- 


DIZZY DEAN WINNERS — 


Free membership pin—for boys and girls. 
Solid bronze with red enameled lettering. 
A pin you'll be proud to wear. 

This offer expires July 1, 1935 


ship insignia and free copy of the club 
manual—‘‘Win with Dizzy Dean’’—and 
list of other valuable free prizes. 

And start building up your energy by 
eating Grape-Nuts. It has a winning flavor 
all its own—crisp, nutlike, 
delicious. It’s economical, 
too. Two tablespoonfuls, 
with whole milk or cream, 
provide more varied nour- 
ishment than many a hearty 
meal. Product of General 
Foods. 
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MODERN STOVE must have 

speed, of course—High- 
Power burners boil two quarts 
of water in about eight minutes. 
But dependable burner regu- 
lation is just as essential to good 
cooking. Relatively few dishes 
require maximum heat. Many 
everyday cooking tasks such as 
poaching eggs, and baking cus- 
tards, call for accurate burner 
control at lower heats. Again 
Perfection High-Power fulfills 
every requirement. There is no 
stove that offers a greater choice 
of dependable cooking heats. 


Another feature popular with 
daughters who wash dishes is the 
cleanliness of the High-Power 


With my new High-Power Perfection | can 
have a sizzling hot fire for pan-broiling 
steak on any burner, while an egg for Junior 
poaches over a gentle heat on another . . .”’ 


CTION 


HIGH-POWER STOVES 


: High-Power 
Perfection Range 
R-559 


flame. There is no soot on the 
saucepans and kettles. High- 
Power cooking is clean and 
convenient, always. 


There are fourteen High-Power 
Perfections in a choice of sizes 
and finishes. Cooking tops and 
ovens are at convenient height 
and every part of the stove is 
easy to keep clean. 


See your dealer soon. Be sure 
to look at the new High-Power 
Heat-or-Cook Range with con- 
vertible top for winter heating 
as well as cooking. It has a 
seven-gallon hot water reservoir. 
—e @ e—— 
FREE! Send for your copy of our new 
28 page illustrated booklet, What 
Every Homemaker Should Know, 
(with recipes and household hints). 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


kerosene to make the 


REFRIGERATOR 7620-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

, OC Please send my free copy of WHAT EVERY HOMEMAKER 
Requires no electricity SHOULD KNOW (with recipes and household hints). 
or other connections. O Please send booklet about Superfex Refrigerators. 
Saves steps, saves 

money. Chills foods Name. 

and makes ice cubes 

all year, using only a St. or R. F. D. 

few cents worth of Post Office Stele 


FRITTERS FOR “ACCENT” 
Delightful Dishes for Any Meal 
By GOLDIE CAPERS SMITH 


Wo appetites are jaded and 
the cook has almost reached the 
end of her ingenuity, one of the best 
cooking tricks is the fritter. Of course 
one does not serve a whole meal of 
fritters, although the variety of foods 
which may be served in this attractive 
fashion includes everything from soup 
to nuts—excluding the soup. But just 
as an interior decorator, to a room 
done in ivory and sage-green adds a 
rug in a shade of ruby-red for “ac- 
cent,” so a plain meal may be accented 
with a platter of crisp, sizzling frit- 
ters with most gratifying results. 

Perhaps the Sunday dinner has left 
the cupboard: bare, and there is an un- 
expected demand for Sunday night 
supper. Or .it may be a Saturday 
noon lunch for the children, or even a 
Sunday breakfast that demands some- 
thing special. The fritter is the an- 
swer ! 

An ingenious housewife of my ac- 
quaintance who recently had a group 
of grammar school boys for Saturday 
lunch with her son combined two of 
the favorite foods of growing boys— 
“hot dogs,” or frankfurters, and frit- 
ters. While the “hot dogs” simmered 
in a pan of water to make them tender, 
a batter was prepared as follows :— 


2 eggs beaten to- 1 cup flour, sifted 


gether with 1 teasp 
Add % cup milk baking pow 
2 tablespoons fat Y% teaspoon salt 
Beat well. 


Prick frankfurters, after having let 
them simmer for ten minutes, drain, 
dip in batter, and fry in deep fat (360 
degrees). Drain on paper and serve. 

Vegetable fritters are delightful for 
luncheon, and a surprising number of 
foods may be prepared in this way. 
Corn fritters served with baked ham 
and stuffed tomato salad make an at- 
tractive luncheon platc. One may use 
either green corn cut from the cob, or 
canned corn in the following recipe :— 

CORN FRITTERS 


3%4 cup flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
Few grains pepper 


l cup corn 
1 egg, well beaten 
M% teaspoon baking 
powder 
Mix in order given. Beat well. 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat. Fry 
golden brown and drain on paper. 


An unusual vegetable fritter is made 
by using eggplant or squash, which has 
been previously boiled until tender 
in salted water, mashed, and mixed in 
the following proportions :— 


EGGPLANT OR SQUASH FRITTERS 


1% cups eggplant or 1 cup flour, sifted 
squash with % teaspoon 

2 eggs beaten baking powder 

% cup milk 1 tablespoon salad oil 

teaspoon salt 

Beat until smooth, add eggplant or 
squash, fry in deep fat, drain. 

The variety of fritters that may be 
made using fresh, dried, or canned 
fruits, is practically limited only by 
the cleverness of the housewife. An 
old-time favorite is ; 


BANANA FRITTERS 


To 2 well-beaten eggs, add 1 cup flour, 
sifted with % teaspoon salt; 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 teaspoon baking powder. Add 
1 cup milk, 3 medium-size bananas, peeled 
and mashed; 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 


Beat until light, fry in deep fat un- 
til lightly browned, drain, and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. This is nice for 
breakfast with bacon or sausage. 

Using the above batter mixture, one 
may substitute for the mashed bananas 
1% cups of fresh apple, soaked prunes, 
dried peaches, apricot, etc., diced. 

Slices of fresh or canned pineapple, 
dipped into this batter and fried, make 
a tasty garnish for cold lamb or pork 


roast. 
DATE FRITTERS 


To 1 well-beaten egg, add % cup milk, 1% 
cup flour, sifted with 1% teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, pinch salt. 

Add 1 cupful pitted dates om in 
small pieces, and proceed as with other 
fritters. 

Pecan’ fritters may be made like 
date fritters, with the exception that 
4 cup chopped pecans is used instead 
of the dates. 

Having tried out the above combina- 
tions for fritters, each housewife will 
find that other combinations suggest 
themselves, such as the use of left- 
overs of vegetables, dried fruits, nuts, 
and the like. The possibilities are 
many, and the fritter, as “accent” to a 
meal which may otherwise lack zest, 
enjoys a well-deserved popularity. 


HOMEMADE PAPER DOLLS 


By MARY AUTREY. 


ET’S color some more paper dolls. 

We hope you enjoyed those in 

the February issue of Progressive 
Farmer. 

We introduce to you this time Betty 
Duplex and Billy Bunnyskin. Get out 
the paste, all that carboard you have 
been saving, colored paper and cray- 
ons, and let’s make paper dolls and lots 
of paper doll clothes. 

Since Easter comes next month, you 
will want to make several copies of 
Billy Bunnyskin to send to your little 
friends. Betty Duplex will look nice 


in some new clothes when you get | 


tired of those suggested here. 


cold. Booklet free. 


BE A BETTER BUYER! KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT HIGH-POWER SPEED, CLEANLINESS AND PRECISE REGULATION 


Write Pattern Department Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala., for pattern 


No. E-856 for directions for making Betty Duplex and her pet rabbit, Billy Bunnyskin, 


and send 10 cents (in stamps or coin). 
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For BRIGHTENING THE HOUSE 


By MARY AUTREY 


LIMINATE those articles which 
are useless and serve only to clut- 

ter up the house such as pictures, pil- 
lows, and vases not in use. First gain 
an impression of orderliness and neat- 
ness and then add whatever touches 
you need for pure ornamentation. Rest- 
fulness and additional space are illu- 
sions created by careful arrangement. 


@ When mattresses need repair, take 
an upholsterer’s needle, a ball of hard- 
twist cord, and some mattress tufts 
and you can do the job yourself. 


@ Endless are the uses to which 
pieces of old inner tube can be put. 
Use them for pot holders, floor pro- 
tectors under furniture legs, strips to 
glue under the corners of rugs to keep 
them from slipping on waxed floors, 
and for mats to place under flower 
vases and water pitchers. 


@ If you are troubled by having the 
springs tear the sheets, place an inch 
or two of adhesive tape on each corner 
of the springs. 


@ Good news for husbands and sons 
and any who have to beat carpets: Al- 
though thorough cleaning is necessary, 
beating and vigorous shaking of rugs 
is actually harmful and may pull the 
rugs apart. 


—Frank W. Bentley, Jr. 
A cork thumbtack block is a handy 
aid in cleaning and polishing the 
silverware. 


@ Metal tops of salt shakers will not 
corrode if the inside of the covers is 
treated with melted paraffine. The holes 
may be opened before the paraffine is 
allowed to become set. 


@ The life of rugs and carpets is 
lengthened by frequent cleaning. 


@ Make your own furniture polish 
by mixing one part of linseed oil with 
two parts of turpentine. A little melted 
beeswax may be added if desired. 


@ If you have a table too small or 
low for convenient use, make a tea 
wagon of it by equipping it with rub- 
ber tired casters. 


@ Never turn electricity on or off 
while standing in water or even on a 
damp floor. 


@ But there is a bright side to every- 
thing including worn-out rugs. You 
can have them made into lovely, rever- 
sible rugs of interesting design and 
pleasing colors suitable for any room in 
the house. 


Eceés for ANY MEAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


eggs, and flavoring and add to the 
ecalded milk. Pour into custard cups 
or baking dish, set in a pan of hot 
water, and cook in a slow oven (300 
degrees Fahrenheit) until firm. A knife 
blade run into the center of the custard 
will come out clean if the custard is 
firm. 
SCRAMBLED EGGS 


¥% teaspoon pepper 


6 eggs 
2 tablespoons butter 


¥% cup milk 
¥% teaspoon salt : 
Beat eggs slightly, add salt, pepper, 
and milk. Heat the frying pan, and 
put in the egg mixture, cooking until 
it is of creamy consistency. Stir and 
scrape constantly from sides over bot- 
tom of the pan. 
PLAIN SOFT CUSTARD 
2 cups milk ¥% teaspoon salt 
3 whole eggs or 6 4 tablespoons sugar 
egg yolks ¥Y% teaspoon, vanilla 
Scald the milk in the top of a dou- 
ble boiler. Mix eggs, sugar, and salt, 
and beat slightly. Add the hot milk to 
the egg mixture, mix thoroughly, and 
return to the top of the double boiler. 
One may vary the soft custard by sub- 
stituting one cup of strong coffee for 
one of the cups of milk, or by caramel- 
izing 4% cup sugar and adding it to 1 
cup scalded milk. Follow the recipe 
for soft custard using this milk with 
caramel as part of the milk, and in ad- 


dition, using the full quantity of sugar 
required in the recipe. 


QHOCOLATE CUSTARD 


Melt 1 ounce of chocolate and add to 
it 2 tablespoons of sugar dissolved in 
2 tablespoons of boiling water. After 
mixing thoroughly, add the chocolate 
mixture to 2 cups of scalded milk and 
use as the milk in a plain soft custard. 


CONGEALED SUPPER SALAD 
2 tablespoons gela- tables (peas, car- 


tine - rots, string beans, 
om cold water etc.) 
iced chicken 2 hard cooked eggs 


2cups chicken % cup stuffed olives 
broth or small pickles 
1% cups mixed vege- sliced { 
Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes, then dissolve in hot chicken broth 
(canned chicken may be used.) Cool. 
Dip mold into cold water and decorate 
the bottom with slices of egg and 
olives. Cover with a thin layer of 
chicken broth and let stiffen, then ar- 
range the chicken and vegetables in 
alternate layers, pouring a little broth 
over each layer and allowing it to stif- 
fen before proceeding. Letting the 
pan stand in ice water will quicken the 


*process. When firm remove from mold 


and cut in fairly thick slices. Serve 
individual portions on lettuce with 
mayonnaise. 


another suggestion for 
the use of eggs. 


Down came the Sign! 


{ THERE! NOW LET ME CATCH 
ANY OF THE NEIGHBORS 
BRATS: FISHING ON MY 


PROPERTY ANO THERE'LL 

GE TROUBLE ! worKeD 
MORE AND FISHED 


LESS EVERYBODY’D 
GE BETTER OFF ! 


WHAT'S WRONG, BILL? 
YOU'RE TURNING INTO THE 
MEANEST MAN IN SEVEN 
COUNTIES ! AREN'T YOU 
FEELING WELL ? - 


HAVE HEADACHES P 
ANO INDIGESTION 


BEEN A 
MAN ! 


LIKE 
A BROTHER ! 
Aways 
NO, NOT. IF YOU POKING HIS 
: 
SLEEP WELL..AND 


AGO! BUT SINCE 
YOU SWITCHED TO 


CHANGED 


31 


NOW THAT'S A FUNNY 
4 THING FOR BILL TO 00! 
@ HE NEVER USED TO BE 
21 THIS WAY ! I'M GOING 
QVER ANO TALK TO HIM 


ERE'S THAT 

BROTHER OF YOURS 
AGAIN! IT’S ABOUT 
{TIME you PUT uP A 
>> SI6N THAT SAYS— 
{ *RELATIVES KEEP OUT!” 


Lt BET ANY DOCTOR 
You'VE GOT COFFEE-NERVES ! YOU ALWAYS 
| 010 DRINK TOO MUCH COFFEE! WHY 

| DON'T YOu TRY POSTUM FOR 30 DAYS ? 


TAKE you uP oN 
THAT... JUST TO SHOW 4 
You HOW WRONG YOU ARE! 


CURSES! HE'S 
NOT WRONG ! 
POSTUM ALWAYS 


fee wasbad 
for children 
. { but didn’t 
~ know it was bad for me.” 
“Bill—the caffein in coffee can 
upset a grown-up’s nerves, and 
digestion, and prevent sleep.” 


If you suspect that coffee disagrees 
with you... try Postum for 30 days. 
Postum contains no caffein. It is sim- 
ply whole wheat and bran, roasted 
and slightly sweetened. It’s easy to 
make, and costs less than half a cent 
a cup. Postum is delicious and may 
prove a real help. A product of Gen- 
eral Foods. 


FREE! Your first week’s supply 
of Postum—mail the coupon. 


© 1935, c. F. CORP. 


Genera Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
a week’s supply of Postum. Prog. F. 3-35 


Name. 


Street. 


City. State. 
Fill in completely—print name and ad- 
dress. If you live in Canada address: 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 
(This offer expires December 31, 1935) 
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If a very small shoulder 


carries a chip... 


EFIANT...cross as a bear... 
when your child has “days” like 
this, take warning! 

You may think it is “just a passing 
mood.” But all too often there’s a 
physical cause for a child’s naughtiness. 
And usually it is simply—constipation. 


Give a Child’s Laxative 


Or perhaps your child has sour stomach. 
Maybesheiscatchingcold. Inany event 
it is a wise precaution to give her a 
laxative. Not an adult laxative which 
may cause her griping pain, or leave 
her more upset than before... but a 
child’s laxative. Give her Fletcher’s 
Castoria! 

Fletcher’s Castoria is made especially 
for children—from babyhood to 11 
years. It is safe—contains no harsh 
purgatives, no narcotics. It is gentle. 
It is effective. And it has a pleasant 
taste, so that children take it without 
astruggle ... actually enjoy taking it! 


Ask your doctor 


Next time you see your doctor for your 
child’s regular health examination, ask 
him about Fletcher’s Castoria. He will 
assure you that Fletcher’s Castoria con- 
tains only such ingredients as are suit- 
able for a child’s system. 


Buy a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria 
tonight. (If you’re thrifty you’ll buy 


the family-size bottle.) Keep it handy, 
always, for relieving colic due to gas, 
diarrhea due to improper diet, sour 
stomach, flatulence and constipation. 
And give it as a first aid at the first 
sign of a cold. The signature Chas. H. 
Fletcher is always right on the carton. 


Roxy and his Gang— Every Saturday 
night your radio is the ticket window to a 
grand new show—musical sur prises pre- 
sented by that muster showman—Rory. 
Tune in this Saturday. Let the children 
listen, too. Columbia Broadcasting 

System—8& o'clock E.S.T. 


CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 


from babyh 


OUT” MISS DIXIE S BANDBOX 


By SALLY 


CARTER 


Making Faces—Lovelier 


LL of us love to dream on the idea 
of having our faces “made over.” 
Hardly any of us are satisfied with the 
faces we have, and we like to think 
how nice it would be if we could run 
over to the doctor’s and have our lips 
molded into new curves, our noses tip- 
tilted to give us a come-hither air, our 
cheek bones curved to suit us. Such 
possibilities particularly suggest them- 
selves to those who have disfiguring 
scars, and most thinking people like to 
believe that the day is not too far off 
when this kind of plastic surgery will 
be available to all who are made un- 
happy by scars which attract undue 
attention. 

In many large centers, very fine plas- 
tic surgeons are doing almost miracu- 
lous operations along these lines. It 
must be remembered, though, that such 
work is an operation and not merely a 
matter of a few hours in a “beauty 
parlor.” If you have a scar that is 
making you unhappy, and if you have 
available the funds for such an opera- 
tion, discuss the matter fully with 
your family physician or someone he 
recommends. Don’t be tempted by the 
“fair words” of any stranger promis- 
ing you the services of a “plastic sur- 
geon.” 

Make-up May Help 


In the meantime, many quite deep 
and quite badly discolored scars may 
be quite deftly concealed by clever 
make-up. A _ heavy liquid or cream 
powder base tinted to tone in with the 
color of the scar and with your own 
complexion tints, a heavier powder 
than you general:, use, and rouge so 
placed as to draw attention away from 
the scar, will do much to restore your 
self-confidence and to make you feel 
that you’ve almost been “made over.” 
There is a wonderful new liquid, cre- 
ated by a woman who herself: has a 
disfiguring scar. Used as a powder 
base, this preparation covers up many 
kinds of scars so cleverly that no one 
can detect them. The name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer will be 
furnished if you will write to us. 

Warts and moles have no place in 
the ‘‘made-over” pictures we like to 
draw of ourselves—and most moles 
and scars need not be allowed to mar 
anyone’s beauty, as they can be quick- 
ly and easily removed by a physican. 
Some kinds of moles and scars should 
not be so removed. Your doctor can 
tell you which ones may be safely re- 
moved, and he will either do the work 
himself or recommend someone who 
has the facilities for the operation. 
X-ray, electricity, and other methods 
are used for the removal of warts and 
moles. They should all be used only 
in the hands of experts. 

Any mole or scar that is constantly 
being rubbed against the clothing or 
against another part of the body, should 
be removed unless the doctor advises 
otherwise. The irritation thus set up 


may cause constant soreness that is 
dangerous. Any mole or scar that has 
hairs growing in it should receive 
special attention. It is safer not to use 
depilatories on these moles or warts. 


Minimizing Superfluous Hair 


Superfluous hair is another “opera- 
tive case’ in this business of “making 
faces over,” if you want really perma- 
nent results. Most authorities agree 
that electrolysis is the only permanent 
method for the removal of hair. This 
method is expensive and tedious if 
there is a heavy growth. Except in 
the hands of the very best experts it is 
apt to leave tiny scars that look like 
pox-pits or extremely coarsened pores. 
Most women prefer the peroxide-and- 
tweezer method of bleaching all the 
hairs and pulling out the coarser ones. 
The full discussion of this problem 
will be found in the leaflet “Beauty’s 
Bugaboo, Superfluous Hair.” Send for 
it if you need it. 

“Face-peeling” is still another ex- 
pedient resorted to by women who 
are desperately anxious to get rid 
of skin discolorations or surface 
blemishes. Here again it is a case 
for the doctors and not for ama- 
teurs. Of course there is a constant 
peeling of dead outer cuticle going on 
all the time and most of the beauty 
treatments recommended by beauty 
specialists are based on this idea. 
Creams, lotions, masks, circulation 
ointments, and the like all help in the 
removal of this cuticle so that the new 
skin cells can take their place. But 
any strong bleach, or any treatment 
that purports to take the protecting 
layer of outer skin from the face sud- 
denly, is apt to expose the skin to in- 
fection, an@ should be used only under 
the most expert supervision. 

Therefore, the best advice if you have 
blemishes that require such treatment, 
is to get the best medical supervision 
you can afford. If this is not avail- 
able, comfort yourself with the idea 
that no one else sees the blemishes half 
so critically as do you yourself. You 
are constantly looking at them in the 
glass—possibly in a magnifying glass 

, the better to see you with, my dear” 
—and their importance is out of all 
proportion. 

There are so many creams adver- 
tised and on display in stores—cleans- 
ing creams, texture creams, tissue 
creams, vanishing creams, to mention 
a few—that sometimes you may won- 
der what cream is for what purpose. 
My new leaflet on “Creams and Their 
Purposes” may help clear up some of 
your puzzlement on the subject. The 
leaflet is free to any reader. 

(Next month Sally Carter will sug- 
gest some “Showers for April Brides,” 
but there will be valuable beauty hints 
for those who have already been 
vo ate those who hope to be some 
day. 
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unexpected guest. 


OR the following. recipe for cake 

waffles we are indebted to Miss 
Susan Mathews, extension economist 
of Georgia :— 
CAKE WAFFLES 

% cup cold water 
l cup sugar 3 tablespoons melted 
lecup flour butter or other fat 
1 teaspoon baking teaspoon lemon 
powder extract 
teaspoon salt 
Beat eggs together until light and 

¢ | creamy, then add the dry ingredients” 
sifted together. Add water, then the 
fat and flavoring. Heat irons well 
(for about 10 minutes for electric 
ones). Pour about a scant tablespoon 
of batter on each section and bake from 
2 to 2% minutes. Sprinkle them with 
‘powdered sugar. 


PECAN WAFERS 


l cup butter cup chopped 
lcup sugar pecans 

2 eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla 
/1% cups flour ¥Y% teaspoon salt 


Blend the sugar and butter (or fat) 
together, then add well beaten eggs. 
Sift in flour to which salt and nuts 
have been added. Add flavoring and 
beat until smooth and light. Drop on 
greased baking sheet or in pans well 
apart to allow for expansion. Put half 
a pecan in center of each and bake in 
-moderate oven for about 10 minutes. 


DESSERT WAFFLES 


2% cups sifted flour 2 cups milk 
2 teaspoons baking 1 cup melted butter 

powder or other fat 
2egg yolks well 2 egg whites, stiffly 

beaten eaten 
2 teaspoons sugar 

Sift flour once, measure, add bak- 
ing powder and sugar, and sift again. 
Combine egg yolks, milk, and butter, 
then add flour gradually, beating until 
smooth. Fold in egg whites and bake 
in hot waffle irons. These may be top- 
ped with whipped cream or fruit sauce 
or both. 

BUTTERED CEREAL FLAKES 

_ Heat flakes in a moderate oven. To 
every cup of flakes add 1 tablespoon 
melted butter, and stir lightly. Serve 


3 eggs 


like popcorn. 

j SILVER CAKE 

‘3 cups sifted flour 1cup milk 

3teaspoons baking '% teaspoon lemon 
powder extract 

1% cups sugar 4 stiffly beaten egg 

Y% cup butter or whites 


other fat 


Sift flour once, add baking powder, 
and sift again three times. Cream 
butter and add sugar, creaming together 
thoroughly. Add flour alternately with 
milk, beating after each addition until 
smooth. Add extract then fold in egg 
whites. Bake in greased layer cake 
pans in moderate oven (375 degrees 
Fahrenheit) from 25 to 30 minutes. 
Spread with Cream Coffee Filling. 
(For recipe for filling see February 
‘Memory Book Recipes.) 


UNCOOKED FRUIT CAKE 
1 package orange 1 cup chopped dates 
gelatine cup currants. 
4 cups sugar 1% cups nut meats 
‘2 cups boiling water 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
‘1 cup seedless raisins % teaspoon cloves 


| Mix gelatine with sugar and add 


Waffles make a splendid one-course supper to 
vary the menu routine or to entertain the 


boiling water. Mix well and set aside 


to cool. Cook raisins in a very small 
quantity of water until they are soft. 
When cool, add to first mixture with 
other ingredients. Pour into a ring 
mold and chill. Slice as you would 
fruit cake and serve with a spoonful 
of whipped cream. 


MAPLE WALNUT ICE CREAM 


% cup sugar 1 teaspoon maple 
% cup milk flavoring 
¥% cup chopped wal- 1 cup whipped cream 
nut meats 
Combine sugar, milk, nuts, and flav- 
oring. Stir until sugar is dissolved, 
then mix into the whipped cream. An 
excellent ice cream for use in the me- 
chanical refrigerator. Makes one pint. 
Freeze two or three hours. 


A correspondent requests a recipe for 
apple sauce suitable for use with the 
apple sauce cake recipe printed in De- 
cember. Furning the pages of our 
“Recipe Memory Book” we find :— 


APPLE SAUCE 


Cook cored and peeled sections of 
apple in as little water as possible to 
prevent scorching. Cut out any hard 
places in the apple at the start to pre- 
vent lumps in the sauce. Sweeten by 
taste, as the quantity of sugar will de- 
pend altogether upon the sweetness of 
the apples. The sauce will be lighter 
in color and retain more of the fresh 
taste of apples if the sugar is added 
just before the sauce is done. Rapid 
cooking will help keep the color light. 


A few grains of salt and a small 
lump of butter added when the sauce 
is taken from the stove will give it 
character. Many persons prefer also 
a dash of cinnamon. 


MALTED MILK ICE CREAM 


20 marshmallows 3 heaping tablespoons 
1% cups milk chocolate malted 
1 cup heavy cream milk 


Place milk, marshmallows, and malt- 
ed milk in pan and heat until marsh- 
mallows are melted. Remove from fire 


and cool. Whip the cream and fold 
into the mixture. Pour into the freez- 
ing pan. Place in freezing unit of 


mechanical refrigerator and scrape the 
mixture from bottom and sides of pan 
from time to time after mixture begins 
to freeze. 

THAT POPULAR DESSERT 


_Ice cream may be varied with cereals 
and canned fruits, honey, syrup, co- 
conut 

1. Add to every serving of ice cream, 
cereal, flakes, sugar, and cream; or 


2. Add cereal flakes, cream, sugar, 
and one tablespoon of chopped canned 
figs, apples, peaches, pears, or cher- 
ries; or 

4. Make a sugar syrup, and add 1 
tablespoon of coffee or coffee substi- 
tute, to a tablespoon of syrup. 

For a St. Patrick’s Day dessert, add 
green mint coloring to shredded coco- 
nut. Use 2 tablespoons to each serv- 
ing of plain or mint ice cream. 


BETTY SURE 15 
POPULAR WITH 
THOSE HIGH SCHOOL 
BOYS, THERE ARE 
FIVE OF ‘EM IN 
THE PARLOR RIGHT 
Now! 


WELL, IF 1 KNOW 
BOYS-BETTY ISN’T 
THE ONLY ATTRAC- 
TION! THEY VE 

SAMPLED BETTYS 
MAS COCONUT 
CAKE! 


A SLOWER ONE FOR THE 
OVEN-ITS ACTION SET FREE 
BY HEAT. IT PROTECTS THE 


BATTER OR DOUGH ALL 
THRO BAKING 


A QUICK ONE FOR THE MIXING 

BOWL— ITS ACTION SET FREE 

BY LIQUID. IT STARTS THE 
LEAVENING PROPERLY 


GOOD BAKING's EASY, 

WITH CALUMET-FOR. ITS 

REALLY TWO BAKING 
POWDERS IN ONE! 


We 
a 


“That’s why your baking is bound to be better with Calumet’s 
Double-Action! Just try my Calumet Coconut Cake recipe!” 


CALUMET COCONUT CAKE 
(3 eggs) 
2 cups sifted Swans 
2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 


% teaspoon salt 
34 cup butter or other 
a 


3 egg whites, stiffly 
beaten 


1 can Baker’s Coconut, 
1 cup suger Southern Style 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, 
and sift together three times. Cream butter thor- 
oughly, add sugar gradually, and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks and beat well. 
Add flour, alternately with milk, a small amount at 
a time, beating after each addition until smooth. Add 
vanilla; fold in egg whites. Bake in two greased 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 
minutes. Put layers together with jam filling. Spread 
boiled frosting over cake; sprinkle with coconut, 
Double recipe to make three 10-inch layers. 
(All measurements are level.) 


Regular Price... 
now only 25c a pound 


CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING BAKING POWDER 


A product of General Foods 
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“Hurry, Hurry, Mother’s made coco- 
nut pie for dinner!” 


“And how! She’s using that g-r-a-n-d 
Baker’s Southern Style Coconut now.”’ 


ern Style 


sHREDDEO 


D” your coconut pie bring them 
running to the table and keep them 
lingering there? Is the coconut itself 
tender, juicy, tropic-sweet? Worthy of 
your flaky crust and creamy filling? 


It takes a very special coconut to give 
the real flavor thrillof the freshly opened 
nut...Baker’s Southern Style Coconut! 


Open a can of Baker’s Southern Style 
and discover the true fragrance and 
milky-moistness of fresh coconut meat 
. . . scooped from the nuts before the 
milk could dry . . . shredded quickly, 
quickly . . . and vacuum-sealed in cans, 


Or sample some coconut from a pack- 
age of Baker's Premium Shred. Your 
teeth and your taster will 
tell you that this is the 
tenderest, sweetest coco- 
nut that ever came out of 
a carton! 


If you want your coco- 
nut pies, cakes, desserts 


to be triumphs of goodness, be sure to 
make them with Baker's! 

Baker’s Southern Style Coconut in 
cans for the full fresh -from-the-tropics 
creaminess and aroma; Baker’s Premium 
Shred for the very nicest carton-packed 
coconut you ever tasted. Baker’s Coco- 
nut is a product of General Foods! 


Coconut Peach Pie 


% cup sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
6 tablespoons flour 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
% teaspoon salt 1 can Baker’s Coconut, 
1 egg yolk Southern Style 
1 cup water 1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
lcupcanned peach 1% cups canned sliced 
juice peaches, drained 


Combine sugar, flour, and salt in top of double 
boiler; add egg yolk; then add water and peach 
juice gradually, mixing thoroughly. Place over 


rapidly boiling water and cook 10 minutes, stirring - 


constantly. Remove from boiling water; cool and 
add butter, lemon juice, and 4 cup coconut. Chill. 
Turn into pie shell. When cold, arrange peach 
slices on top. Sprinkle with remaining coconut. 


(All measurements are level.) 


GENERAL FOODS, 


Mark X for choice. f 
( 


Name 


New! FREE! a 40-page booklet of coconut recipes and decorating tricks. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Prog. F.—3-35 
) Pioase send me free the brand-new Coconut Cook 


) Lenclose 5c for a half-size can of Baker’s Southern 
Style Coconut and booklet. 


Street. 


City. 


State. 


(Fill in completely—print name and address.) If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (This offer expires December 31, 1935.) 


ROM east and west, from far and 

near, letters poured into the hands 
of the waterworks contest editor, tell- 
ing stories of how life in many South- 
ern farm homes has been transformed 
by the process of installing running 
water. Almost every letter bore upon 
the theme of time and energy saved, 
and the actual value some particular 
system has brought to some farm 
home. Many were the types of sys- 
tems represented. There were wind- 
mills, motors of every possible kind, 
cisterns, rams, and water wheels. 

Last month we printed a letter from 
O. W. South, telling how waterworks 
saved his wife’s health. This letter 
was awarded the grand prize in the 
contest. 

How the homes in her community 
have been made happier and more con- 
venient and comfortable is the burden 
of the story by Mrs. R. Will Batson, 
Forrest County, Mississippi, winner 
of the second prize. 


A Ten-Year Dream Came True 
(Second Prize Letter) 
E FEEL that our simple outfit 
has inspired several of our neigh- 
bors to forsake the old oaken bucket, 
and I know running water has given 
our homes happier women. 

I can’t tell you the exact cost of our 
system, for we were “collecting” not 
only material but finances, for ten 
years before our dream came true. A 
load of stove wood was swapped for a 
bathtub; the sink and lavatory were 
picked up at different times from a 
second-hand plumber. The pipes were 
also being accumulated. 


NEW PARTS BOUGHT:— 


Gasoline engine ............. $67.50 
550-gal. galvanized tank with cover 42.50 


The pump was put in our bored well 
and a tall building over the pump sup- 
ports the water tank. This room is 
cemented and we have a shower in 


EXPERENC 


@ We wish we could print adiuf these 1 
impossible, we are going to gue you a 
where, according to their omjreports, 
having a winged Mercury forg farm hel 
for Georgia-Alabama cditiongas that « 
County, Alabama, whose stonjwas publ 
This letter also won the graniprize for | 


there. This adjoins the back porch 
that is cemented and screened. The en- 
gine. is at one end of the porch, en- 
closed. While the engine is turning 
the 40-gallon churn it pumps water at 
the same time (about four hours a 
week). The engine burns one to 1% 
gallons of gasoline per week. 

On the outside the water is piped to 
the wash place and to the barnyard. 
My husband had the good luck to find 
a discarded vault at a concrete works 
for $5, and this we use as a water 
trough. 

For heating water we use the range 
with the hot water tank directly be~ 
hind it. The hot water is piped to the 
sink, bathtub, lavatory, and milk room. 

I beg you to get busy saving, if you 
can only start with a pump, tank, and 
engine. Be sure to have a way to drain 
the pipes in cold weather, and have 
your drain pipes for refuse large 
enough, as a sluggish sink gave me 
lots of trouble at first. i | 

MRS. R. WILL BATSON. og 


How a water system more than paid | F 
for itself in drouth times by enabling | 


him to grow vegetables that would 
have died without irrigation is told 
by W. B. Ray of Comanche County, ae 
Texas, winner of the prize for the 
Texas Edition. : 


Garden Paid for Waterwatkes 


Y windmill is near the house over 
a 40-foot well that is curbed, 
cemented, and covered. There is nearly 
always enough wind blowing to have 
fresh water at all times. The tank 
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ERENCES with 


E WATERWORKS 


i 


uld print oh 
going to 


f these fine letters, but because that ts 


ve you a look into some of the homes 


o their omireports, having running water is like 


‘ercury for 


whose stor 
n the 


farm helper. The prize winning letter 


was published in the February issue. 


ma cdition e that of O. W. South of Cullman 


ize for all editions. 
stand is eight feet high and the water 
( capacity 40 barrels. There are eight 
hydrants connected by pipes, one to 
& barn for the stock, one in a cow barn, 
7 one each in chicken house, pasture, 
garden and yard, and two in the house. 
I used 300 feet of piping and the total 
: cost of the windmill and piping was 
$150. I have a handy tank cut-off and 
all pipes can be easily drained in freez- 
ing weather. This makes the water 
problem easy both summer and winter, 
as well as being a great labor-saver. 
During the severe drouth we experi- 
enced the past year, our irrigated gar- 
den more than paid for both windmill 
and piping, by the quantity of vegeta- 
bles we raised and canned from the 
spring garden. We canned 500 cans 
of vegetables, berries, and peaches. 
¢ Most of the vegetables would have per- 
| i ished had we not irrigated. We also 
1 i had a nice fall garden of turnip greens, 
! rape, and onions, irrigation making 
this garden possible. When this gar- 
| den was planted there was not enough 
if | moisture for seed to sprout. 
Considering the cost. of the wind- 
mill, piping, and labor, the amount is 
small compared to the profits derived 
from a water system. 


W. B. RAY. 


What Other Readers ‘Say 


HIS letter comes from Mrs. E. G.. 

P. of Coffee County, Alabama: 

“Our windmill was installed when we 
bought our place, but there were two 

l mistakes made that I would like to 
caution others about. The first mis- 

} take made was buying too small a tank 
and the second was laying the pipe too 


Hot water at the sink faucet makes 
dish washing easy. 


Left—This automatic shallow well 
water system rmzy be installed in 
the basement. 


On this farmstead a windmill water 
system provides running water for 
stock and household. 


Below—A deep well water system 
with air cooled gasoline engine, foot 
crank start, and automatic stop. 


near the surface of the ground. We. 


have just finished re-laying the pipe 
to the house and barn. Eighteen inches 
is a good depth. Then in summer the 
water is fairly cool and in winter it 
doesn’t freeze so readily.” 

“Few people know that it (a force 
pump) can be installed at such a low 
cost, and pay such big dividends in com- 
fort and happiness,” says Mrs. B. G. 
Morgan, Walker County, Georgia. 

“T have running water in the kitchen 
and as I do a great deal of canning it 
saves me many steps,” writes Mrs. 
Oland Avant of Elmore County, Ala. 

Here is what a man who does his 
own housekeeping (Earnest Garraux, 
Cobb County, Ga.) says: “I have been 
living here the past 10 years by myself 
and have done all my washing, milk- 
ing, and cooking myself. I have water- 
works on my porch, by my wash pot, 
in the kitchen, in the cellar, and bath- 
room, which is furnished in full. The 
system is an eight-foot windmill. All 
it cost me was 1% gallons of lubricat- 
ing oil in five years. Beat that if you 


Spring Cleaning 
calls for 
MULE 


OU can count on 20 Mule Team Borax 

to make spring cleaning easier and more 
thorough and to make light work of scores of 
other household tasks: 

The refrigerator will keep sweet and clean 
if you wash it down each week with a ig 
Borax solution. . . For dishwashing use 
Mule Team Borax always. Not only does it 
quickly cut grease and leave china and glass- 
ware sparkling, but it protects your hands 
from the ravages of hard water. 

And on washday, 20 Mule Team not only 
saves work, but money, too! Many women 
have found that by washing their clothes regu- 
larly with soap and Borax, they wear better 
po look well longer. (That’s because Borax 
makes less rubbing necessary, keeps white 
things white and colors sharp and clear.) 

en you buy Borax always be sure to ask 
for “20 Mule Team.” Many borax compounds 
sold today contain as little as 5% borax. 20 
Mule Team is all pure borax. It has been the 
standard of quality for three generations. 


SAFE FOR ALL 
FABRICS! 


20 Mule Team not 
only gets clothes 
clean, but it's safe 
to use on silks and 
woolens and laces | 
as well as on your 
everyday clothes. 


FREE BOOKLET OF COMMON-SENSE HOUSEKEEPING ADVICE 


Pacific Coast Borax Company P. F. March 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of your 
- illustrated booklet, “First Aid to Housekeepers.” 
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ROAR, BOYS, 
ROAR 


IT TASTES 
LIKE MORE 


AND HOW! 


{ 


“GG 


Once you taste Grape-Nuts Flakes, you’ll cheer 
too! And it not only has a delicious flavor, but it’s 
nourishing. One dishful, with milk or cream, con- 
tains more varied nourishment than many a hearty 


meal. Try it—your grocer has it! 


Personal 


I have just been on a shopping trip— 
and didn’t leave my home. I had a list 
of a dozen things to buy and all of 
these are now purchased. Here’s how 
I did it. Just turn through the many 
pages in this issue of PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER-—read all of the advertise- 
ments. You will find many helpful sug- 
gestions. Several of the advertisers are 
offering interesting booklets and cata- 
logs. Be sure to read the “Classified 
Ads.” You can order many items for 
your home direct from these ads. And 
you can’t go wrong in ordering from 
Progressive Farmer advertisers since 
they are guaranteed reliable. 
Sincerely, 

MARY. 


Santos Coffee Ih. 

4c. Razor Blades 10 for 8%c. 
12c. 150 other Bargains. Experience 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over $900,000.00 in cash benefits have al- 
ready been paid to one-cent-a-day policy- 
holders by National Protective Insurance 
Co., 670 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
the oldest and largest company of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Princi- 
pal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of $100 
are payable up to 24 months. Large cash 
sums are paid immediately for fractures, 
dislocations, etc. Also liberal benefits are 
paid for any and every accident. Same old 
price—just one cent a day. Age limits for 
policy—men, women and children—ages 7 
to 80 years. 

Send No Money 

For 10 day’s free inspection of policy, simp] 
send name, age, address, 
and relationship. No application to fill out, no 
medical examination. After reading policy, 
which will be mailed to you, either return it or 
send $3.65 which pays you up for a whole year 
—365 days. Write tcslenal. Protective today 
while offer is still open. 


ContTesT WINNERS 


@ “In saving up to build we certainly had to be thrifty, but at the same 
time we have enjoyed life. I believe almost everybody on the farm could 
build a nice home provided they managed wisely and spent econom- 
ically.” So says Mrs. H. G. Walters of Columbus County, N. C. As 
grand prize winner in the Progressive Farmer three-year Home Beau- 
tification Contest, we know Mrs. Walter’s story will interest everybody. 
Reports. of other prize winners will appear next month. 


HE finest result of this home beau- 

tification in our family is the in- 
creased interest and pride which each 
one feels in our home, as well as the 
spirit of codperation where all hands 
work together. We realize the impor- 
_tance of home more than ever before. 
We had been planning a new home for 
several years, working patiently and 
persistently toward that end. It was 
when we were finally ready to build 
in the fall of 1932 that I noticed about 
the Progressive Farmer contest and I 
enrolled. 

A tobacco field with good drainage, 
about 95 feet from the highway we 
selected as a delightful place for our 
new home. We wanted a good, con- 
venient, practical house as well as an 
attractive one, so after selecting our 
design, we secured the blue prints to 
be sure of correct architecutural lines. 
The work began in October, 1932. 


We built a brick structure, bunga- 
low style, with six rooms and break- 
‘fast room, bath, four closets, hall, and 
concrete basement room. Added to 
these were porches in rear and front 
and a porte cochere on the left front. 
We put in electric lights all over the 
house, adding base sockets in every 
room. We also had _ waterworks 
put in. The basement takes care of 
the water system, keeping it from 
freezing. In the bathroom are built-in 
tub, commode, and lavatory. We put 
a sink and drain board in the kitchen, 
connected for both hot and cold water. 
We built-in a medicine cabinet and a 
linen closet in the bathroom. My kitch- 
en was equipped with a nice large 
cabinet to take care of everything I 
need in cooking. A pantry with ample 
shelves was also built, opening into 
the kitchen. 


Attractive French doors were put 
in between living and dining rooms, 
and a single French door between the 
dining and breakfast rooms. We had 
the walls plastered over the entire 
house, all the doors painted a mission 
oak, and the other woodwork was 
painted ivory. We used nice material 
in our building. The floors are hard- 
wood, machine scraped, treated, and 
finished up in natural color. All win- 
dows were screened from top to bot- 
tom. Outside doors were screened as 
well as the entire back porch. Painting 


on the outside of the house was done 
in white which proved to be quite at- 
tractive with the red brick. The out- 
side steps—front back, and porte co- 
chere—were all built of concrete. The 
base of the house is enclosed all- the 
way around. We bought good roofing 
in a soft patchwork design. 


We had our fresh water pump mov- 
ed up to the back porch corner. for 
emergency water supply, that is, in 
case anything should happen to the 
water system. 


Outbuildings Screened 


After moving in in February, ’33, 
we planned the arrangement of our - 
service quarters so that nothing would 
be very conspicuous. I wanted them 
all arranged conveniently in the back 
instead of scattered unattractively here 
and there. We put up a modern hen- 
house in the back and bought new 
poultry wire. Our old chicken houses 
were repaired and arranged conven- 
iently near the henhouse, and we ar- 
ranged the woodpile conveniently in 
the back. 

In the fall of ’33 we built a tile 
garage in the back in line with the 
porte cochere, and also built a wood 
structure long enough to serve the two- 
fold purpose of smokehouse and serv- 
ant’s room. The roofs of both these 
buildings harmonize with the roof of 
the big house. 

We dug a well to be used in the 
service quarters and fixed a neat curb . 
around it, painted the smokehouse and 
garage white, and later built a wash 
shed on one side of the smokehouse 
close to the well and painted it white. 
We then whitewashed the henhouse, 
chicken coops, well, and gates. 


Landscaped Grounds 


There was not a tree or shrub of any 
kind around our new home, so the to- 
bacco patch must be further trans- 
formed into a home by planting the 
grounds. The rubbish and fumber 
scraps were cleared away, and some 
rich soil hauled to fill the holes where 
trucks had mired down. With the help 
of our home agent, Miss Lois Rain- 
water, and a landscape gardener, we 
laid off the yard, back and front, plan- 
ned the walks and drives, leveled the 
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Here’s the Story of the Grand Prize 
Winners, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Walters 


Left—Grand prize home—Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Walters, Columbus 
County, N. C., built the new brick 
home at the top in place of the one 
below, adding al] modern equipment 
and conveniences, new farm build- 
ings, landscaped the grounds, and 
sodded the lawn. 


Br AUTIFICATION 


ANNOUNCED 


grounds, and sowed peas in the front 
lawn the first summer. 

In arranging our grounds my first 
considerations were these: To have a 
yard that would not necessarily be 
taken up with wagons, plows, and 
other farm implements, though these 
should have their place; to arrange it 
so the drive for all farm vehicles would 
be outside the yard, thus eliminating 
the trouble of always having to pick 
up hay, shucks, straw, etc., falling 
from wagon or truck. I wanted it 
arranged, too, so that the plowing 
teams could not turn around on the 
edge of the yard. This was accom- 
plished by making border plantings to 
enclose the yard—at the same time 
making it more private. I wanted all 
the outdoor service. quarters screened 
off or distinctly separated from the 
back yard. 

As a background for an outdoor 


living room, we planted native shrubs: 
sweet myrtles, bays, pines, elders, 
granddad’s beard, dogwoods, etc., with 
lower flowering shrubs and_ bright 
blooming flowers in front. One of the 
most pleasing effects I have seen in 
screen plantings is the elder among 
the sweet myrtles with its stately clus- 
ters of white blooms among the green. 


Strove for Natural Effect 


We have put our shrubs and trees 
more or less in clumps to make them 
appear more natural. We have planted 
quite a variety of shade trees which, 
when developed, will make pleasing 
and interesting forms in winter as well 
as variety and color in summer. Our 
first planting was a large water oak 
that took two mules to pull it into 
place. This furnished a welcome shade 
the first summer in our new home. In 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 


GRAND PRIZE :— 


TEXAS EDITION :—. 


Home Beautification Prize Winners 
Mrs. H. G. Walters, Columbus County, North Carolina. 


Mrs. H. H. Matthews, Pecos County, Texas, first. 
Mrs. C. A. Redding, Delta County, Texas, second. 
Mrs. Claud F. Gowen, Dawson County, Texas, third. 
Mrs. J. T. Stewart, Williamson County, Texas, fourth. 
Mrs. A. B. Stanford, Travis County, Texas, fifth. 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION :— 


. W. Weaver, Greenville County, South Carolina, first. 
R. S. Clark, Buncombe County, North Carolina, second. 
Mrs. Paul H. Hearn, Chesterfield County, South Carolina, third. 
Mrs. Zack Williams, Duplin County, North Carolina, fourth. 
Mrs. A. L. Burns, Edgefield County, South Carolina, fifth. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE EDITION :— 


Mrs. I. V. Kelly, Bledsoe County, Tennessee, first. 
Mrs. R. B. Hensley, Knox County, Kentucky, second. 
Mrs: Bert Erwin, Maury County, Tennessee, third. 
Mrs. C. R. Trotter, Rhea County, Tennessee, fourth. 
Mrs. Hattie Kent Talley, Greene County, fifth. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION :— 


Mrs. E. C. McVoy, Alachua County, Florida, first. 

Mrs. Joe I. Lightfoot, Pike County, Alabama, second. 
Mrs. D. B. Grubb, Gadsden County, Florida, third. 

Miss Willie C. Gower, Gwinnett County, Georgia, fourth. 
Miss Elizabeth Webb, Monroe County, Georgia, fifth. 


MISSISSIPPI-VALLEY EDITION :— 


Mrs. Robert C. Patterson, Crawford County, Arkansas, first. 
Mrs. H. E. Smith, Pearl River County, Mississippi, second. 
Mrs. B. F. Briley, Crawford County, Arkansas, third. 

Mrs. Jack Herring, Montgomery County, Mississippi, fourth. 
Mrs. C. M. Barfield, Jefferson County, Arkansas, fifth. 


DON’T FORGET FLIT 
DESTROYS MOTHS, MOTH 
EGGS, MOTH LARVAE 


Here’s good news for every woman 
worried about her fine woolens and 
furs. Flit Spray kills all three forms 
of moth life—the moth, the moth 
egg, and larvae or the little worms 


that chew holes. And Flit is so easy 


to use—inexpensive—has a pleas- 
ant odor. ; 

Just spray the clothing in your 
closet regularly. If clothing is to be 
put away, spray with Flit according 
to the directions below, and hang 
in the roomy Flit Moth Bag, or 
pack in trunk or box. Flit Spray is 
deadly to flies, moths and ‘other 
insects. Flit Powder is the best ever 
developed for crawling insects and 
fleas on dogs. 


FLIT DOES NOT STAIN 


Use both Powder 
and Spray—They 
kill themall—the 
cost is small. 


HERE'S HOW TO 
HANDLE THE 
MOTH PROBLEM 


BRUSH EACH ARTICLE 
CAREFULLY — REMOVE 
GREASE SPOTS. 


SPRAY EVERYTHING | 
ALONG SEAMS. 4 


FOR APPAREL IN USE TWICE A 
MONTH SPRAY EACH GARMENT Be 
AND CLOSET — SEE CAN. > 


[| 
A SPRAVER 
2 FEET 
From arncie 
~~ USE THE FLIT MOTH BAG 
FOR SAFE, SURE STORAGE. 
| FLIT 
| (PAE 
—_ 
‘ 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Ine. 


Give that 
COLD 


Just 
24 Hours 


Colds Go Overnight When 
You Take the Right Thing 


Acold doesn’t have to run its course and 
expose you to serious complications. 


A cold can be routed overnight if 
you go about it the right way. First, 
of all,a cold being an internal infection, 
calls for internal treatment. Secondly, 
a cold calls for a COLD remedy and 
not for a “cure-all.” 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is 
what a cold requires. It is expressly a 
cold remedy. It is internal and direct— 
and it does the four things necessary. 


Fourfold in Effect 


It opens the bowels. It combats the 
cold germs in the system and reduces 
the fever. It relieves the headache and 
grippy feeling. It tones and fortifies 
the entire system. Anything less than 
that is taking chances with a cold. 

Get Grove’s Laxa- 
tive Bromo Quinine 


at any druggist’s. 


A cold is an 
Interna 


Treatment 


GROVES LAXATIVE 


BROMO 
QUININE 


Listen to Pat Kennedy and Art Kassel and 
his Kassels-in-the-Air Orchestra every 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday, 1:45 p. m., Eastern Standard 


“THE KINDEST WAY” 


By RUTH RYAN 


NDECIDED: I don’t see that the 
situation calls for much but sitting 
steady in the boat. It isn’t a good idea 
for a young girl to give her whole at- 
tention to one man when she is so un- 
certain of him. Why don’t you talk 
with other boys, cultivate other inter- 
ests and other friends so that you will 
not be dependent upon this one boy 
friend ? 


@ M. M.F.: Invite them. Possibly 
they are afraid of a refusal. Boy call- 
ers work on the principle of air drafts 
—once they get started going in the 
right direction it is easy. But until 
then, they all seem to give the wrong 
way ! 


@ Friendship: If you can’t keep a 
girl you probably don’t use the right 
tactics. Show her attention and con- 
sideration. Take her places if you can. 


| Act as if you liked her in public, but 


don’t be sheep-like in your adoration. 
You'll get the hang of it after a while, 
don’t worry. 


@ Wonderer: If I were a crystal 
gazer or a swami I might tell whether 
he likes you or not. But as it is—! 
Does he come to see you? Does he say 
nice things about you to others? Does 
he show you consideration or brighten 
up when he meets you unexpectedly? 
Why don’t you try some of these things 
on him, and if he responds, you can be 
reasonably sure he is interested. 


@ Unfortunate: Wouldn’t it be the 
best thing if you got a job and sup- 
ported yourself? The family situation 
seems to be impossible, and it is too 
bad you have to stay there when their 
financial situation is so strained. Per- 
haps the marital rift will mend, but if 
it doesn’t you will at least have laid the 
foundation for a self-supported exist- 
ence. If you work you can then wait 
and see whether he turns into a useful 
citizen. It will give you a better per- 
spective. 


@ Curious: Day gloves are not usu- 
ally worn without a hat (or some kind 
of head covering). It is nice to match 
hat, shoes, and gloves, but not neces- 
sary. It is quite as tasteful to match 
hat and dress and have accessories har- 
monizing. 


@ Broken Hearted Girl: I’m sorry 
to have to say it. But give him up. He 
may be worried and wish to put off the 
date, but he doesn’t play fair. Alibis 
are poor things to offer a girl after 
taking up her time and making a lot of 
promises, Don’t worry about the things 


he says—he is making them up in the }- 


absence of an honest reason. If he 
has a good job and really wanted to 
get married, he would save his money. 
You have given him time enough. I 
am convinced that your parents are 
right and that you would do well to 
listen to them. They are probably bet- 
ter judges of character than you are. 


SELECTION AND CARE OF SHOES 
By ELSIE ORR 


WELL groomed person looks 

to his shoes first,” an old lady 
once told me. What the dear old lady 
did not tell me was this: much depends 
on the proper selection, as well as care 
of shoes. 

As in dress, beauty in shoes comes 
from simplicity and grace in line. Some 
of the requirements of a good shoe 
are: a moderate heel, which will not 
throw the feet off balance, causing 
great strain in the forward arch; toe 
space long enough and broad enough 
to give the toes ample room; the inner 
line, straight; heel and instep snugly 
fitted to prevent the foot from sliding 
forward and becoming crowded in the 
toe of the shoe. 


Shoes should be one inch longer 
than the foot and a bit narrower, and 
in selecting them the foot should be 
measured with the weight resting on 
it. For everyday use shoes should be 
large enough for comfort and have 
broad low heels. Even the new eve- 
ning shoes have low heels. Dark 
leather oxfords of black or brown are 
serviceable for sports wear. 


Do not send for shoes—go for them 
—try them on: do not buy shoes if 
you have a doubt about the fit. It is 
better to wear two pairs of shoes al- 
ternately than to wear one pair con- 
stantly. 


It is better to buy good shoes than 
poor ones, and it is profitable to care 
for them. Polishing new shoes before 
wearing them protects them against 
scuffing and keeps them looking nice. 
Leather scorches easily and should 
never be placed too near a fire to dry. 


Remove mud from shoes immediately 
as it stains and spots the leather. Keep 
heels leveled and replace linings when 
worn. 


When shoes are not in use fill with 
paper or use shoe trees or pads. Store 
in a dry airy place. Keep a soft flan- 
nel cloth at hand to remove dust from 
shoes and apply polish before putting 
them away. 


Even small children can be taught 
to take care of their shoes as well as 
other clothing. 


EXPERIENCES IN CHILD CARE 


Hew do you teach your child to 
dress himself? to pick up his own 
toys and clothes? to be thoughtful of 
others and have good manners? What 
do you do in temper tantrums? How 
do you get him to eat the right foods? 

If you believe your experience will 
benefit others, write a letter, telling 
how you cope with your child care 
problems. Letters should not be 
longer than 300 words, and closing 


date after which no letter will be ac- 
cepted is April 1. We offer prizes as 
follows: $10 for the best letter, $5 
for the second best, and $2 for the 
best other letter from each Southern 
State on “My Experience In Child 
Training.” Be sure your name and 
address are written on the letter itself 
and not merely on the envelope. Ad- 
dress your entry to Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


SO TIRED, SO BLUE 


Till This ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative 


Solved Her Constipation 


Si‘ was so tired—depressed—always having 
colds and headaches. And she oy tried so 

things she almost despaired of gettin; 
Then she discovered the real 
laxative that gave aoe natural cleansing, 
not mere partial bowel action. 

Can there Be such a difference in laxatives? 
Stop and think for a minute. Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets) contains only sates plant and 
vegetable laxatives, balanced. No 
phenol derivatives. Ask any doctor the differ- 
ence. You'll be surprised at the ‘. feel- 
ing that follows the use of NR. You're so re- 
freshed—toned pleasantly. alive. You'll 
want to give NR’s a fair trial cara eo 
They are so kind to your system—so qui 


effective for relieving headaches, colds, bilious- 
ness, chronic fatigue or bad skin. They’re non- 
habit forming—another proof that nature’s 
way is best. dose bo 

25c at any drug store. 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beau: 
to A. H. LEWIS CO., Desk 13 


he economical 25 x, only 


OMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


NR TO-NIGHT 


THE WONDER OF 
THE WORLD 


All 3 for lOc 


It is said files will not stay in a room 
where itis grown. Very mysterious but 
tests show such to be the case.Blooms 

planting. bad Flower 
summer and winter. We also include 


Japanese 
Rose Bushes 
weeks from 


Roses‘on Gop in 8 


m in 
and rubbing on chest. 


MENTHOLATUM 


Gives COMFORT Daily 


Time, Columbia Coast-to-Coast Network 


| Have Special Work 
HOUSEWIVES 


WEEK, 


without 


‘tor yourself tely 
or en with- 
our interfering with your household sold dutien, 


me at once giving drese size. Nothi 


Day now or at any 


FORD FROCKS 


Ciacianati, Ohio 
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Easy Enough 
for the 


Amateur 
No. 2864—For this dress 
there are numberless pos- 
a sibilities. It may be adapt- 


¥. ed as well to navy and 
white rough crepe as to 
taffeta print. Sizes 14, 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches¢ bust. 


No, 2876—Soft detail 
at the bright collared 
neckline of decorative pin 
inverted tucks features 
this wearable spring frock. 
The diagram shows the 
major parts of the pat- 
tern. An amateur could 
make it without experi- 
ee encing the least difficulty. 
~—) Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 
“1 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 2854—A home frock 
that would delight the 
most fastidious housewife. 
The open V neck with its 
soft frilled collar, not too 
full, gives a flattering line 
to the more mature fig- 
. ure. A similar frill fin- 
ishes the short sleeves. 
See diagram showing how simple it is to make. 
Sizes 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49, and 51 inches bust. 


No. 2810—The dress shown here is cut with 
deep V front which does so much for the heavier 
figure. It is collarless with a circular shoulder 
frill. However, it may also be made in more tailored 
styling with rever collar, as seen in the small 
sketch. A pointed hip seaming at back and front 
of the skirt is slenderizing to the hips. Sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 


j No. 2792— An easy-to- 
AV make play frock with match- 
/ 


ing bloomers. It is shown 
here in blue and white per- 
cale print with the collar, 
vest, and cuffs of white 
pique. Gingham, dimity, lawn, 
organdie, are also suggested. 
Sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 
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Pattern Department, 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER and SOUTHERN RURALIST, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Enclosed please find .......... for the following patterns :— 
NAME 


(Fashion Magazine and Patterns 10c each) 
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PICTURES EXPLAIN SIMPLE NEW TREATMENT 
DOCTORS NOW PRESCRIBE 


spirin Tablets ‘in 


you have a cold, take 
BAYER Aspirin Tabtets. 

Drink full glass of water. 
- Repeat if necessary accord- 
ing to directions in package. 


4 


Here’s a safe, modern and effective 


. way to relieve sore throat. A way 


that eases the pain, rawness and 
irritation in as little as two or three 
minutes! 

Millions are now following this 
way. Doctors are advising it. Try 
it. Results are quick and amazing. 


Simple To Do 


All you do is crush and stir 3 
BAYER Aspirin Tablets in a third 
of a glass of water. Gargle with it 
twice — as pictured above. (If you 
have signs of a cold, take BAYER 
Aspirin Tablets and drink plenty 
of water.) 

Get real BAYER Aspirin Tab- 
lets for this purpose. They disinte- 


grate completely enough to gargle 
without leaving irritating particles. 

BAYER Aspirin prices have 
been decisively reduced, so there’s 
no point now in accepting other 
than the real Bayer article you 
want. 


NOW REDUCED T0 


PRICES ON GENUINE BAYER ASPIRIN RADICALLY REDUCED ON ALL SIZES. 


BOTTLE OF 24 TABLETS NOW 25c. BOTTLE OF 100 TABLETS NOW 75c. 
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40 
NEW QUILT 
BATTING! 


SUCH 
PERFECT 
QUILTING ! 


IT WAS EASY 
WITH MOUNTAIN 
MIST BATTING 


LUMP-PROOr.. LINT. FREE 
NON - STRETCHING! 
Easy to Handle as Cloth! 


; No. torn or thin spots. Fluffs u 
"i e new after washing; springy Mountain Mist pede 
out every quilted detail with new beauty. 


Lovely Pattern Book in Full Color 


a real “‘Blue Book” of famous designs, 
from old favorites to modern = 
® show prize-winners. Each design 
with all-over photo and full- 
color blocks. t book and 
generous sample now. Just mail 
coupon below. The Stearns & 
Foster Company, Dept. C-110, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MIST. 


THE 8 Dept. C- 


ALL- SILK 
TWO-PIECE 
ENSEMBLE 


Dress and jacket 

made on smartly 

slenderizing lines of 
all-silk pongee, which 
launders beautifully. 
Sleeveless dress has 
pleatinskirtfront. Sep- 
arate unlined jacket has 
stylish notched lapels 
and two pockets. Amaz- 
ingly low priced !Natural 
tan color. Regular and 
extrasizes, 36to 52 bust. 
JUST send your order— 
no money —giving your 
name, address, and size 
wanted, and wewillsend 
this all-silk ensemble to 
you at once. Pay post- 
man $1.98 when|he 
Hiversit. We pay the 
Money pack if he. 


WALTER F FIELD co. 


Dept. S1039, CHICAGO 


MASIC FLUID 
og) PATCHES 
Without Needle o Th eac 
Sell No-Stiteh--the Magic Mender. Reps Repairs ripe, 


clothing ‘an 
the tiie of old and thread 


150 oe 


To SEw A 


Our Village Green— 
Quilt Design 


ERE is a quilt simple 
enough for a “first at- 
tempt” and yet lovely enough 
to challenge the skill of the 
most experienced needle- 
woman. The original from 
which it was photographed 
hangs in the Connecticut Val- 
ley Historical Museum. 
Evidently this pattern is a 
close relative to such pat- 
terns as “Log Cabin,” “Econ- 
omy Patch,” “Handkerchief 


Square,” and “Village 
Green.” We always think of 
it as a variation of “Village 
Green,” with the triangular 
pieces around the edge. repre- 


“senting quaint old gabled 


houses. 

The plain center gives 
unity to the design, while the 
triangles for the outside of 
the block make use of the 
small pieces that collect in 
the scrap bag. The secret of 
perfection in the finished 
quilt lies in using a sandpa- 
per pattern to cut the pieces, 
checking each one by the pat- 
tern, and pressing each block 
as it is finished. 


Rainbow Bedspread 


This many colored spread 
is the “Rainbow,” but it bears 
some kinship to Joseph's 
coat! This design shows 
the modern trend of allow- 
ing color to invade every- 
thing. It is one of the sim- 
plest of crochet patterns; is 
made in. eight inch squares 
which are then sewed to- 
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gether and finished with a 
fine edging or fringe accord- 
ing to preference. In these 
small units it makes easy 
“pick-up” work. Colored 
mercerized crochet thread 
gives the completed product 
the satiny gloss that is so 
popular. 


Signal Flag Blouse 


This. crochet blouse with 
tightly fitted waistline and 
two rows of tiny signal flags 
in red and blue is just about 
the smartest thing going. It 
is also soft and comfortable, 
being made of mercerized 
cotton. The® little flags in- 
dicate its Paris origin. 


Beauty from Silk Scraps 


Let us recommend this 
crochet hit-or-miss mat 
from silk things. Or how 
about a hooked silk mat in 
hit-and-miss design? 

A gay green hot pan holder 
in a leaf design. It is blanket 
stitched around the edge and 


finished with a loop at the 
end for hanging. 


Machine, Handwork 


The girl who likes em- 
broidery will welcome 
this suggestion for her 
spring wardrobe (727). 


A spring print dress 
easy to make, and here is 
an opportunity to use the 
cork buttons little brother 
carved from bottle stop- 
pers. (532). 

Hadn’t you better start 
putting in a supply of 
aprons for that spring 
house cleaning? Here is 
an “all-over” one well 
adapted to the purpose. 
(2789). 


p lovely 
CLOPAY SHADES 


BEAUTIFUL? 
YES, INDEED 
--BUT 
WAIT TILL 
YOu SEE 
HOW THEY 
WEAR! 


*t 
Crack, Fray or Pinhole 


O wonder I buy 15c Clopays 
even though I could afford 
to PX, more. Both plain colors 
wid chintz designs are 
lovely. All wear amazingly. So 
easily put up too. Attach torollers 
by patented gummed strip without tacks or 
tools. Their attractivecreped texture (patented) 
also makes them hang straight—roll straight— 
wear longer.”” Sold. by all 5-and-10c stores and 
many others. Send 3c stamp for color samples 
to CLOPAY CORPORATION, 1347 York 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AN On All Oilcloth Needs With 

Oo FABRAY—Looks, Feels, Wears 
VW Like Oilcloth—Costs \ to 
ave Less. At 


tore. 


End Stubborn 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


, Big Saving! No Cooking! So Easy! 


LOOM 


Here is the wid recipe which | millions 
of housewives have found to be the most de- 
pendable means of breaking up stupborn,coughs. 
It takes but a moment to prepare, and costs very 
little, but it positively has no equal for quick, 
lasting relief. - 

From any druggist, get 2%4 ounces of Pinex. 
Pour this into a pint bottle and fill the bottle 
with granulated sugar syrup, made with 2 cups 
of sugar and one cup of water, stirred a few 
moments until dissolved. No cooking needed— 
it’s so easy! Thus you make a full pint of better 
remedy than you could buy ready-made, and you 
get four times as much for your money. It 
never spoils and children love its taste. 

This simple mixture soothes and heals the 
inflamed throat membranes with surprising ease. 
It loosens the germ-laden phlegm and eases chest 
soreness in, a way that is really astonishing. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compound of 
Norway Pine, the most reliable healing agent for 
severe coughs. It is guaranteed to give prompt 
relief or money refunded. 


WHOOPING COUGH 
& CROUP 


QuICcK RELIEF FOR CHILDREN 
<b Millions ict mothers have learned to 


LAMP-TYPB or New Vai Sul direc 
VAPORIZER with every drug 


iptive booklet E-11 
ist. New York, N. Y. 


FREE! Write for 
VAPO-CRESO ENE CO. CO., 62 


only: The kind of 
every 


3 Souvenir (Yellow), 3 Orange Queen. 
(Orange), 3 Virginia (Red), 3 Purest of 
All (White), 3 Hereda (Lavender), 
3 Osalin (Pink). 18 Bulbs as Above 


15c 90 Mixed Postpaid 


P megal Bulb Co.,Dept. 320, Westport, Conn. 


| 
us send you a generous sample of improved 
Mist quilt batting, with quilting 
directions for hot-dish pad. See its even 
thickness; wonderful texture that makes lovely fine- 
stitch quilting easy. Mountain Mist_comes in “one 
piece. Put it in your quilt in a jiffy. Generous 81x96 
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models UPS, day. Selling value marked on b | 
10- 10 4p” 25c. Housewives buy on sight. Up to 100% profit for you. 
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Simple Lines Are Smart 


No. 2853—Nothing will give more dash for so 
small an expenditure as a blouse. Here is a model 
that is smart for the young girl as well as flattering 
to the more mature. Make one .n dotted taffeta in 
gray and red, the other in yellow linen for your 
new navy blue suit. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
and 40 inches bust. 


No. 2861—With the slim-line frocks, slim-line 
slips become very important. This slip has a fitted 
top, is smooth fitting through the waist and hips, 
and has a comfortable hem fullness. The diagram 
gives an idea of how simple it is to make. Silk or satin crepe 
is a very satisfactory medium for it. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 2858—Here is a simple day dress of printed rough 
crepe silk very easy to fashion. The plain crepe sleeves ac- 
cented by plain dark crepe band 
add a touch of femininity. The 
bow that finishes the collarless 
V neck and the tied belt repeat the 
plain dark note. Sizes 14. 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


2871 


No. 2787—Inexpensive and easily 
put together is this “daughter” 
frock. There are many delightful 
new soft woolens and tartan plaided 
ginghams, admirable materials for 
the school age miss, which may be 
used in it. Sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 

years. Size 8 requires 2% 
«yards of 35-inch material 

with % yard of 35-inch con- 

trasting. 


No. 2871—A cunning af- 
fair isthis little red and white 
dimity frock for tiny maids 
of 2, 4, and 6 years. Dark 
blue bindings and blue lacing 
tie carry out the important 
tri-colors. Batiste in candy 
stripes, checked ginghams, 
pastel pique, linen, and cot- 
ton voile prints are other 
smart materials for your 
choice, 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


Want a Colorful New Rug? 
Make it Yourself on a Singer 


Dresses — draperies — slip-covers — quilts. Your Singer 
has only begun! Yarns and rag strips grow like magic 
into lovely rugs, with the aid of a Singercraft Guide. Let 
the Singer Representative tell you how you can have 
a modern Singer through the “Make-it-Yourself” Plan. 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 


teed treatment, which for 30 years has been 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 
700 Park Square, 


HONEY TAR Soncestion 


Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. For quickest action—adult or child 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t give —rely 
Don’tneglect Itmay 
become serious. Get LEY’S 
today. Take no other. Money- 
guarantee. At all druggists. 


back 

DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, “A stubborn son loosened my 
, but 3 doses of Foley’s loosened my 
4 Proof! cough.” Gertrude Mill. cago. ©1935 


of a mild, soothing, guaran- 
sufferers their ‘‘First Real Night’s Rest.” 


ALL ABOUT DIFFERENT CREAMS AND THEIR PURPOSES 


EO VERY woman, young or old, will want this month’s leaflet which explains 
4 all the different kinds of creams and the purpose of each. You may have 
it free, with two others: Tricks in the Art of Make-up, and Beauty’s Bugaboo— 
Superfluous Hair. Send your request to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


STANDBY OF MOTHERS IN 68 COUNTRIES 


AKE CARE, mother! This is the danger 

season for children’s colds especially. 
Colds are more prevalent now, and so apt 
to lead to more serious diseases—such as 
bronchitis and pneumonia. 

But don’t worry—and don’t experiment. 
Just treat every cold promptly with Vicks 
VapoRub, the proved external method. 
VapoRub can be used freely—and as often 
as needed—even on the youngest child. No 
“dosing” to upset delicate little stomachs 
and thus lower resistance when most needed. 


Just rubbed on throat and chest at bed- 
time, VapoRub acts direct through the skin 
like a poultice or plaster, while its medi- 
cated vapors are inhaled direct to inflamed 
air-passages. Through the night, this 
double direct attack loosens phlegm — 
soothes irritated membranes—eases diffi- 
cult breathing — helps break congestion. 


yicks 


VaPoRuB 


on Foley’s Honey and Tar. 
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QUICK and 
EASY 
NO WASTE 


For children’s 


6~CROUPY 
COUGHS 


S. often serious trouble starts with a 
croupy cough or slight throat irritation. 
Don’t delay, rub chest and throat with 
Children’s Musterole— good old Musterole 
in milder form. Recommended by many 
doctors and nurses because it’s a ‘‘counter- 
irritant’”’—NOT just asalve. Its soothing, 
warming, penetrating benefits seem to melt 
away congestion — bringing ease and relief, 
generally. Three kinds: Regular Strength, 
Children’s( mild), and ExtraStrong,40¢each. 
All druggists. Hear ‘‘Voice of 

Experience’’— Columbia net- 


work. See your newspaper. 
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MEND 


WITHOUT 
SEWING 


me! rips, tear: hole 
fabric—instan' 


che 38 DON’T SHO 


te for FREE Sample to prove claime, FREB 


rritory 
SEW-N ADIS 
ORE Co. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Choice of metal center expansion slave link 
or genuins léather strap. Accurate, dependa- 
ble timekeeper.) Your money back if not per- 


fectly satisfied after seven day trial. 
‘Ala. 


ENTERTAINMENT, RECREATION 


° By SALLIE F. HILL 


ND speaking of music as we are, 
even the most discriminating 
could not do better than tune in on the 
2-4 p. m. Sunday broadcasts of the 
New York Philharmonic orchestra. 


Personally we have felt fully repaid 
when we listened to the National 4-H 
Music Hour NBC-WJZ network. This 
broadcast features reports from fed- 
eral officials on present day agriculture, 
and favorite arias from well known 
operas by the United States Marine 
Band. Inquire at your local station for 
information about future programs. 


Better Housing Radio Schedule 


Wednesdays at 12:45 p. m. E. S. T. 
(Columbia Broadcasting System Net- 
work): “The flying microphone taken 
into the homes of _ representative 
Americans who tell true, spontaneous 
stories of how they have modernized. 
Each broadcast from a different sec- 
tion of the Unitéd States.” 

Wednesdays at 9:45 p. m. E.S. T. 
(American Broadcasting System Net- 
work): “A series of special interest to 
women, with famous and distinguished 
woman celebrity as guest speaker in 
each broadcast.” 

. Saturdays at 6:45 p.m. E. S. T. (Na- 

tional Broadcasting Company Blue 
Network): “The ‘Master Builder’ 
broadcasts each week about home and 
housing problems, interviewing and be- 
ing interviewed in a unique manner.” 
(Quoted from Radio Division, Federal 
Housing Administration). 


Book Reviews 


In presenting Pollyanna’s Castle in 
Mexico (L. C. Page and Company, 
Boston), Elizabeth Borton has given us 
another charming Pollyanna book. 
With more than casual interest we fol- 
low Pollyanna and the three children 
in their trip from Hollywood to San 
Antonio, Texas, in a giant air liner; 
then the eventful automobile trip over 
the great highway from San Antonio 
via Laredo and Mexico City—the en- 
gineer husband in his thrilling experi- 
ence with an earthquake and a silver 
mine. In short the story is a veritable 
“opening of the gates of Mexico.” 

If you have ever considered nature 


“And the night shall be filled with 
music 

And the cares that infest the day . 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 

And as silently steal away.” 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


study for a hobby you will like this 
book reviewed by Mrs. F. L. Thomas: 
“Nature study is a hobby that the 
whole family can enter into and en- 
joy. Once you begin to read abotit any 
phase of outdoor life you will want to 
talk about it, and the joy and enthu- 
siasm you get from your discoveries is 
the most contagious thing in the world. 
One. of the very nicest books for the 
whole family to begin with is The 
Doorway to Nature by Raymond T. 
Fuller (John Day Company). No one 
can resist the charm and genuine inter- 
est of this nature lover’s invitation to 
open up your mind, and eyes, and heart 
to the beauties and thrills all about 
you in field, meadow, and wood. 
This book will be enjoyed by families 
living everywhere, but those of us who 
live in the country can naturally get 
the most out of it, for the wonders that 
it describes are at our very doors.” 


For Pierre’s Sake and Other Stories 
(L. C. Page Company) by Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston, will delight younger 
children who are past the stage of 
Mother Goose stories and will enjoy 


. hearing these stories read aloud. Miss 


Johnston has succeeded in injecting 
more than an average workaday aspect 
into children’s errands. 


Motion Pictures of Merit 


David Copperfield—A picture which 
has met with public and press acclaim, 
based on the great Dickens novel. Take 
the family. 

Sequoia.—This combines an appeal- 
ing animal story, the romance of two 
young lovers, and mountain scenery 
beautifully photographed. 

Clive of India——Ronald Colman 
and lovely Loretta Young in a histori- 
cal romance. Young people and adults. 

The Mighty Barnum.—The lively 
story of the man who built up “the 
greatest show on earth” on the belief 
that there’s a sucker born every minute. 

Also Recommended.— The Little 
Minister, Great Expectations,, The 
First World War, Judge Priest, It’s 


a Gift, The President Vanishes, Treas- — 


ure Island, The Cat’s Paw, Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, Anne of Green 
Gables. For young peopf€ anc adults: 
Lady by Choice, What Every Woman 
Knows, Happiness Ahead. For adults: 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, One 
Night of Love. 


TIME SAVERS AT THE SEWING MACHINE 


By LENNIE HOLLON LAND 


BOARD cut to fit one drawer and 

having long finishing nails prop- 
erly spaced to receive spools of thread 
prevents the tangling of loose ends and 
facilitates the location of the right size 
and color of thread. 


A small piece of felt or a fold of 
flannel to slip between the presser foot 
and the feed plate, and then lowering 
the needle bar when the machine is 
not in use helps to retain the proper 
pressure of the needle bar in sewing 
and lengthens the life of the feed plate 

Finding that I so often need to meas- 


ure while sewing, I glued a length of 
measuring tape along the top of the 
cabinet just in front of the machine 
head, shellacked it, and polished the 
entire cabinet. It takes a very close 
look to find that it was not put there 
in the finishing of the cabinet—and is 
very satisfying to me. 


In lieu of basting threads, I use pins 
freely, especially when putting on large 
patches. I fastened a length of folded 
material around the arm of the ma- 
chine to receive the pins as removed, 


and find them right there when needed. 


BRACKIN’S JEWELERS, Birmingha 


“HAVE A HEART.” 


THIS © 
TIMELY HEALTH HINT 


At this time of year it is desirable to give your 
dog a tonic. It may ward off serious troubles. 
Give “SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS.” Sold 
by druggists and pet supply dealers everywhere. 


Famous Dog Book Free... 


Have you a dog at your house? Would you like 
to know how to care for him? How to keep him 
well and strong? Then, accept with our compli- 
ments a copy of “SERGEANT’S DOG BOOK.” 
Written by a veterinarian and published by the 
firm that has been scientifically investigating 
dog ailments and their treatment since 1879. 46 
pages (illustrated). Full of information the dog 
owner should have if he wishes to keep his dog 
healthy. Just send us your name. The book will 
be sent at once. FREE. Postpaid. It may easily 
save your dog’s life. Write for it Now. 


Our own veterinarian will gladly advise you 
about your dog’s health. Write fully stating all 
symptoms and the age, breed and sex of your 
dog. There is no charge. 


For Free Book or Advice Address 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
-~2473 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va 


Sergeant's 


| | MEDICINES 


Next time you 
buy calomel. 
ASK FOR 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, ue 
and sure. 


to humans, 
live-stock, 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


Baskets 


SAVE money buying direct 
rom the es and 


basket factory in the country, 
Write for our free a sei 


Abang bax and Basha Co 
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A CINDERELLA AMONG PLANTS 
Lowly Gourd Fashionable for Decoration 


With their’ widely va- 

rying® shapes, gourds 

offer many decorative 
possibilities. 


By CYMBEL TAYLOR 
Clothing Specialist, Virginia Extension Service 


ISTORICALLY, various. types 

of gourds are among our oldest 
cultivated plants. From the gourd 
that grew up in a night to shelter 
Jonah, down to references in our 
present day writings, the gourd has 
had its place in literature. The grow- 
ing of gourds—that interesting, deco- 
rative, sometimes amusing clan—is be- 
coming every year of greater impor- 
tance and interest to a very wide group 
of people. We have indeed come far 
from our grandmother’s day, when 
dipper gourds, spoon gourds, etec., 
were grown for purely utilitarian pur- 
poses. Now from almost every coun- 
try comes a bewildering array of varie- 
ties; some of them quite fantastic, and 
some very useful. 

Only recently have gourds become 
fashionable for the purpose of table 
and other decoration. A group of 
Southern California artists developed 
the decorative possibilities of the gourd. 
The West also has many interesting 
gourd shops, which display gourds of 
all varieties, some plain and shellacked, 
others painted in bright Mexican col- 
ors and made into all sorts of inter- 
esting, useful articles for the home. 


Gourds Come in All Sizes 


Gourds range in size from the tiniest 
of the calabash, not as large as a dime, 
to the enormous sugar trough variety, 
sometimes holding a gallon. Did you 
know that many of the gourds are 
edible? Eleanor Mercein in an article 
on “Adventurous Cookery,” in March, 
1934, Ladies’ Home Journal, tells of a 
dessert of candied gourd called Ca- 
bellos de Angel. In Japan and Hawaii 
the Kampyo (Lagenaria vulgaris) 
gourd is a very choice dish. The outer 


skin and seeds are removed and the. 


remainder is cut into thin strips and 
dried in the sun. It is then eaten with 
rice or other mixtures. The dish cloth 
(Luffa acutangula) gourd is eaten when 
‘the fruit is young, being cooked like 
squash. This same variety when thor- 
oughly matured and dried makes a 
‘ ‘sweet clean wash cloth or dish cloth. 


Some of the ornamental gourds are 
the pear, orange, nest egg, Turk’s tur- 
ban, calabash or pipe gourd, bottle 
neck, large and small dipper, Her- 
cules club, spoon, sugar trough, and 
warted, In fact, there are more than 
500 species, mostly annual climbers. 


Planting and Culture 


Gourds require about the same cul- 
ture as cucumbers. They can be start- 
ed indoors in paper pots, or in the open 
ground after all danger of frost is past, 
The growing season for gourds is from 
3% to 6 months, depending on the va- 
riety. Seed should be planted an inch 
or less deep, according to size of seed. 
Plant in full sun—gourds are lovers 
of heat and light, and prefer a warm, 
quick soil, deeply dug and fertilized. 


Growing gourds and dwarf squashes 
is not much different from growing 
pumpkins, save that the best bottle neck 
and basket types are produced by run- 
ning the vines on pergolas, trellises, 
fences, or other supports where the 


fruit, suspended by the stem, gives na- 
ture a chance to acquire greater sym- 
metry of form than when one side of 
the fruit rests upon the ground. 

If insects and diseases affect the 
gourds, consult Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1371, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, for treatment. 

Gourds should be watered until they 
start to make a good vine. Picking 
of gourds begins when stems turn 
brown at the fruit; always allow some 


portion of the stem to remain on the. 


fruit. Hard shelled gourds should be 
allowed to remain on the vine until they 
have gone through the green stage and 
are turning light brown. Handle 
gourds carefully as you would eggs 
as bruises cause them to rot. Store 
them in a building neither hot nor cold. 
It is best to hang up the gourds until 
they have thoroughly cured—a process 
which ordinarily takes several months. 


Uses for Gourds 


Hard shelled gourds and colorful 
dwarf squashes make an autumn bas- 
ket of greater beauty than the average 
fruit centerpiece, because of the de- 
lightful variation in size, shape, and 
color. And if coated with colorless 
shellac after being fully matured on 
the vine, such ornaments will remain 
in good condition for a year or more 
and can be used from time to time, in 
exquisite combination, to create deco- 
rative bowls for use on the buffet, 
library, or dining table. The larger 
forms make attractive fall baskets to 
be placed on a table in the hall or on 
the porch. Symmetrical bottle neck 
gourds are suitable for making studio 
lamps or candlesticks with various 
colors of candle tallow dripped down 
the sides. 

Ornamental gourd and squash cul- 
ture seems to have an especially strong 
appeal to boys and girls who enjoy 
home gardening. This branch of gar- 
dening offers them an opportunity 
to try something which promises fresh 
interest and perhaps a crop that may 
yield some financial returns. 


Small boys will soon vecome inter- 
ested in the study of birds if they are 
shown how to make gourds into bird 
houses to entice birds to nest near the 
house. Leaflet No. 36, Gourds for Bird 
Houses and Other Purposes, can be 
secured by writing United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 


Seeds of all varieties may be pur- 
chased from any seed catalog or seed 


store. 


My Gourds and Their Tenants - 


HAVE two poles well provided with 

homes for martins. (One of the two 
poles is shown on page 46. Editor.) 
The gourds are fastened at the bottom 
to prevent them from swinging and 
breaking the eggs, and also to keep 
the wire at the top from cutting its 
way out of the neck of the gourd, for 
in rainy weather, you know, the gourd 
absorbs moisture and becomes softer. 

Richmond County, N. C. 


Your Garden Tells 

Beautiful flower gardens and luscious vege- 
tables come from superior seeds. These se- 
lected seed strains now cost the same as 
common seeds, take the same care, plant 
food and space. 

Hastings’ big new Garden Guide contains 
more usable planting information than any 
garden book.—All about the new 1935 win- 
ners, All-America Flower and Vegetable Se- 
lections, Bulbs, Plants, Garden Supplies — 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


the 
“ew. SPRING 
GARDEN GUIDE 


Calendars and Culture Directions 
for year-round use. 

482 pictures from photographs, 30 varie- 
ties in full color, 1616 items described in de- 
tail, 49 special offers. Written in and for 
the South, it is the great Southern Garden 
Guide. We want you to have this valuable 
book in your own home. 

Your garden will tell. A post-card request 
brings you this bi — Guide by return 
mail. Entirely 


The South's Seedsmen 


117 HASTINGS AVE. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


I'm in terrible 
shape! Wonder 
what ails me? 


> | 


You're suffering from 
broken threads! 
J. & P. COATS best 
6-cord thread keeps 
me strong and firm! 


al 
Sweetest Sugar Ever Sold “ 


REEINISHES AUTOS 
Like NEW! 


R-NU refinishes any color automobile 
quickly, and without 


self-polishing. 
12 months. Equal in Tenney to 
75 Write 


Cincinaati, Onle. 


RAR-NU ley Stations 


wanted to sell Colored _ 


Freight paid. BEST GENUINE MARBLE 
— (Not Imitation). Big 1935 Catalog FREE. 
U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., (B-3), ONECO, FLA. 
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Choose and Use Files 


Disston not only makes files... . Disston 
USES files—as many as 35,000 dozen a 
ear in the Disston factory! So Disston 
nows what a file should do! In this 
Manual, FREE for the asking, you get 
benefit of Disston experience in using es 
and making files for all the world. 
Disston Pruning Guide, for garden, orchard, vine- 
yard, another valuable book, also FREE. 


----------MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY..-------. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. iW] 
386 Tacony, Philadelphia 


Send me free © File Manual. © Pruning Guide 
(Check one or both, as wanted) 
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CROCHETED 
BEDSPREAD$ 


A Dogwood motif has been worked out in 
the most beautiful spread we have ever 
seen. White, ivory, green and yellow are 
the colors. Also a Goldenrod pattern and 
a Valentine design. All exclusively origi- 
nal, copyrighted illustrations and direc- 
tions—published in the New Lily 4B Book- 
let of Bedspread Designs. 


Lily Mercerized 


famous yarns fea- 
tured in this booklet 


SH 


ELBY.N.C. 


Vlanulactureso! FAMOUS LILY SEWING THREADS 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size8x 10inches 
form, groups, land- 
scapes, ‘pet ‘animals; 
enlargements of 
Foturn original “photo 
photo 


guarant le 
SEND NO MONEY 


(any ) within a week you ece:! 
O88. 


Old-fashioned Flowers 


AM partial to the old-fashioned 

flowers. Zinnias, petunias, peri- 
winkles, verbenas, California poppies, 
blanket flowers, marigolds, larkspur, 
Indian creepers, and morning glories 
may be grown from seed. These, with 
gladioli and dahlias, are beauties that 
anyone may have every year. Even 
if I moved every year I would plant 
roses, chrysanthemums, shrubbery, and 
bulbs to make the place more beautiful 
than I had found it. 

Whatever, the flow- 
er, prepare’ the 
soil 18 to 24 inches 
deep. It pays in beau- 
ty and less work when 
hot weather comes. If 
soil is shallow, I take 
it all out, remove the 
clay to correct depth, 
loosen the clay in the 
bottom, and mix the 
topsoil with it. Chicken 
fertilizer, mixed with 
rich soil, is used to fill 
the hole. When it is nearly full, I 
tramp it down and finish filling with 
more black soil. 

I space the plants in proportion to 
their growth demands and water them. 
One is often tempted to put little 
plants too close together. 

These plants, when planted in pre- 
pared soil, do not require a great 
amount of cultivating. The ground 
should be mulched after each rain and 
weeds pulled out. The roots can go 
deep in the ground and find the food 
and moisture. In a dry season or lo- 
cation I contrive some way to hold all 
available water. Little terraces here 
and there, and holes dug just before 
a rain, will do wonders. 


I love to look at flowers, but my 
greatest enjoyment of them comes 


HOMEMAKERS SAY— 


from dividing with my neighbors, tak- 


' ing bouquets to the sick, and provid- 


ing them for the schoolrooms and 
churches. 
MRS. W. LEONARD BOND. 
Thomas County, Ga. 


Chickens Cultivate Roses 


HICKENS have free access to 
my choice rose garden, The bushes 
need frequent cultivation, and just one 
time digging around the bushes coax- 
ed mother hen to do 
the work for me. 
Should she plow too 
deeply (that sel- 
dom happens) I just 
drop in a_ stone 
that she can’t scratch 
away and check her. 
Besides tilling the soil, 
hens furnish the ferti- 
lizer and rid the bushes 
of many insects. Gor- 
geous roses, as well as 
‘ other flowers, may be 
grown right in the 
poultry yard. MRS. N. E. SPENCE. 
Carroll County, Georgia. 


se 
HARK ! 


} ALMOST hear a scratching 

il Like a kitten wanting out; 

I almost see the wiggle 

Of a pussy willow’s snout. 

Hark, my dears, was that a meow? 

Are the kittens wanting through 

Up and down the willow trees? 

There! I know I heard a sneeze, 

And the Mother Willow say: 

“No, you can’t go out today, 

If you do you'll surely freeze, 

And don’t throw your blankets off, 

You'll take cold and cough and cough.” 

Funny Willows are like that, 

Just like any Mother cat. 
—GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 


BEAUTIFICATION CONTEST WINNERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


the spring of ’33, with the farm work 
going on, we planted a great variety 
of shrubs, trees, and flowers. The 
planting of shrubbery was taken up 


_again in the fall. 


Fall of ’33 found us building a palin; 
fence across the back yard along a 
line with the garage and smokehouse, 
leaving two entrances in it. Over each 
we built a rose trellis. This fence 
makes a nice division between the 
back yard and the service quarters. 


Early in the spring of ’34 we did 
more levelling and fertilizing of the 
ground and sowed lawn grass. over the 
entire yard. On the drive a layer of 
crushed brick was put down, cov- 
ered with soil, and then with pretty 
white sand. We had a landscape gar- 
dener design two little curved flag- 
stone walks in front extending out to 
the drive. 


We made a trellis at the west end of 
the front porch and painted it white. 
We started ivy all around the septic 
tank to cover it from view, also on 
the west wall over the trellis, and 
around the mail box post. In the back 
yard we made two walks, one extend- 
ing almost straight from the steps to 
the service quarters, and the other 
curving to the children’s playground, 
barns, etc. Walks were covered with 
white sand. Winter grass was sowed 
on the lawn last fall. 


Just outside the outdoor living room 


we provided a place for the children’s . 


playground—swing, ladder, seesaw, 
seats,and the devices they themselves 
have made. 


In front of the mass plantings in the 
outdoor living room we made a rich 
bed for blooming flowers, arranging 
rocks irregularly along the edge. Here 
we planted buttercups around the in- 
side edge and other flowers in the bed, 
arranging the taller ones in the rear: 
gladioli, marigolds, zinnias, gaillardias, 
lupines, verbenas, narcissi, and petu- 
nias. These afforded a beautiful mass 
of color last summer. There was 
bloom from early spring until frost. 

Outside the porte cochere I arranged 
a lovely bed of golden montbretia, 
snowdrops, and daffodils. Along the 
outside of the drive in the front yards 
were colorful flowers also. I also have 
my rose garden in this space. 


The cost of our home was $4,367.92. 
Our only income is from the farm. 


We raise tobacco, peanuts, strawber- © 


ries, corn, peas, potatoes, cane, nearly 
all garden products, hogs, chickens; 


and we keep a cow. We found that © 


one little money crop with the food- 
stuffs was not enough, but that it is 
diversification which pays on the farm. 
If one thing fails, they probably do not 
all fail. 


We are glad indeed that ours is a 
“proud, happy, American home,” ex- 
pressing its own individuality. We see 
more beauty, pleasantness, and greater 
enjoyment in rural life. My children 
never remark that they wished they 
lived in town. Last but not least, add- 
ed to our efforts as described in these 
pages, is the happiness in our family. 
All these, combined with a “mighty 
heap o’ love,” go to make our home a 
place of real living! 


HERE [T MS... 


turn night into 
Give plenty of light for 
every outdoor job at 
night in every kind of weather. 


300 candlepower. brilliance. 


Dept. PG-127, Wichtte, Kans.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 


LANTERN 
Coleman Lanterns 
PRICED AS LOW AS 
$5.95 COMPLETE 


Up to 
Pyrex glass globe 


makes it wind-proof, rain-proof and insect-proof. 
Can’t spill fuel even if tipped” over. 


Fine for 


Chicago, I1l.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (6127) 


Write for Collins Catalog of over 150 fast- 
selling, big profit daily necessities, in- 
luding— 


NEW “MOTHER _ COLLINS” 
HOUSEHOLD DEAL. Consists of 4 = 


tles Cake loring, and 1 box daintily per- 
— velvet textured Face Powder. Sell 


Your profit over 100%. 
in stamps for sample prepaid. 
friends 


Make big, easy money selling 
and neighbors. Sales Kit Free—Write 


Don’t Buy Fencin 
Until You Get My Factory Prices! 
Let mesend you my New Bargain Fence Cata- 
log and show you how much money you can 
save by buying your fencing direct from my 
factories. You can’t buy better quality than 
Jim Brown Copper Steel fencing—outlasts 
non-copper s fencing 2 to 1, and yet my 
factory prices are less! 


I ALSO PAY THE FREIGHT 


Don't pay more than Jim Brown's Prices. Catalog 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRECO. 
Dept. 5584, Cleveland, 0. Memphis,Tenn. 


462 Niagara St., 


Free for Asthma : 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly wearing 
your life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remark- 
able method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
have suffered a lifetime and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope 
but send to-day for this free trial. 
you nothing. Address 


If you 


It will cost 


Frontier Asthma Co. 213-W Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


olfer now. Baad your size 


Send name and address for free supply of 
Moore Bros. Medicated ogee IM- 
or 


F) EE sup ly and big mo: 


GOOD 
How to 
night work around barns, feed lots, garage and 
Ps cellar; for lighting up lodges, clubs and cabins. 
It’s the “Light of a Thousand Uses”. Send for 
FREE Illustrated Folder. : 
SAMPLE MANTLE OFFER! 
To prove the superior qualities of Coleman Sa 
Bil Lite Mantles we invite you to try pair. 
cover mailing and handling charges. 3 1 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. j 
SS 
Roofing, Paint, Baby Chicks, Poultry Supplies, 
Harness and otherfarm and home needs. Write to 
factory nearest you for free catalog.—Jim Brown | 
and Lily An- 
on sale a y Deal- 
cents, 
LILY MILLS 
insert. Arrowhead prevents them going in too 
or send 49¢ with order and ws tay posts ae de quicker. PRICES REDUCED. 134 Dos. 2507 Dos. 


By L. 0. BRACKEEN 


| ato women and girls certainly 
did a great part towards making 
home life pleasant on Alabama farms 
during 1934. In the 45 counties with 
home demonstration agents they in- 
creased the farm income by $1,000,000 
cash; canned 8,000,000 containers (an 
increase of 2,000,000 over 1933) of 
vegetables, meats, and fruits, worth 
$2,000,000; supervised the growing of 
gardens which produced $11,000,000 
worth of vegetables; made and mend- 
ed millions of wearing garments; re- 
paired and reworked thousand of suites 
of furniture, and assisted farmers in 
remodeling a large number of homes. 
This was all in addition to preparing 
three square meals each day and tak- 
ing care of the other chores of farm 
home making. 

Miss Helen Johnston, state home 
demonstration agent, reports that the 
$1,000,000 cash received by these girls 
and women was obtained as follows :— 

Curb market sales ............6- $264,822 


Vegetables from home gardens.. 97,867 
Dairy products from home dairies 244,501 


Home industries 11,409 
Money earned in other ways.. 12,342 
Cash value of prizes wom......... 7,729 


The establishment and operation of 
curb markets in 28 leading cities and 
towns of the state has proved to be the 
greatest asset women have in disposing 
of all kinds of farm products. 


Another project in which Alabama 
farm women and girls have “gone over 
the top” is canning and drying fruits, 
vegetables, and meats for winter use. 
Miss Margaret Garrett, specialist in 
food preservation, reports that during 
1934 over 8,000,000 containers of foods, 
valued at $2,000,000, were canned un- 
der the direction of county home 
demonstration agents. 

All men will probably not agree that 
farm women are largely responsible 
for the excellent gardens throughout 


WHAT ALABAMA FARM WOMEN 
ARE DOING 


Curb markets are an 
important source of 
income to Alabama 
farm women. This is 
a scene from the one 
at Montgomery. 


the state, but it has been my observa- 
tion that in most cases the woman 
plans the garden, advises when and 
how to plant each crop, supervises its 
cultivation, and actually does most of 
the harvesting. It will probably be a 
surprise to many to learn that only 
two other crops—cotton and corn— 
have greater farm value than Alabama 
gardens. F. W. Gist, Federal and 
state agricultural statistician, advises 
that there are over 200,000 home gar- 
dens, containing approximately 61,500 
acres of land, in Alabama. The value 
of the crops produced in these gardens 
amounts to between $10,000,000 and 
$12,000,000 annually. 

In their endeavors to increase the 
cash income and to provide foods for 
summer and winter use, the farm 
women and girls have not overlooked 
improving their homes. Reports from 
home demonstration agents indicate 
that they made more wearing apparel, 
remade more old suites of furniture 
into modern suites, and remodeled 
more homes and rooms in the homes 
during 1934 than during any recent 
year. They have also made a large 
number of mattresses at a cost of 
$3 or less each and devoted more at- 
tention to shrubbery and flowers in 
their yards. 7 

Working and planning together has 
enabled farm women of the state to 
accomplish many things they could not 
have hoped to attain otherwise. Over 
20,000 women are members of the 
Alabama Council of Home Demon- 
stration clubs, of which Mrs. E. C. 
Bledsoe, Macon County, is president. 
Through their co6dperative efforts, 
community club houses have been con- 
structed throughout the state for busi- 
ness and social gatherings. 

All in all, 1934 was a great year for 
Alabama rural women but they are 
making plans to do greater things dur- 
ing 1935. 


Making new bonnets from old ones. A- hat renova-. 
tion leadership school held last spring in Pike County. 


JOHN DEERE PLANTERS 
Boost Yields; Save Seed 


All Have the Same 
Accurate Seed Drop 


~~ the cotton seed is 


lint and trash. 


roe your crop yields, 
save seed, avoid costly delays 
at planting time when every min- 
ute Counts, assure yourself low- 
cost seeding for years to come, 
with strong, accurate and de- 
pendable 


JOHN DEERE 
Cotton and Corn Planters 


_ There’s a size for every farm, 
a type for every condition—one- 
row walkers for drilling and 
hill-dropping, and one- and two- 
row riders, for drilling, hill- 
dropping and checking. 

All have the accurate and dezend- 
able John Deere Saw-Tooth "Type 
Steel Picker Wheel for cotton and 
the John Deere Natural-Drop Seed 
Plates for corn and other seeds. 

Any one of them will plant many 
other crops besides cotton and corn, 
peanuts, grain sor- 
ghums, beans and similar seeds. 


One-Row Walking Planters 
Styles 


in Many 


our John Deere dealer’s 
select the style and size 


be 
Write for 


best suited to your needs. 
folders them. 


Send yo juest to ; 
Moline, ask for Poa P-: 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENT 


Planters 


Two-Row Ridin 
ill-Drop 


Drill, Check, 


In ANIMALS, 
the biggest thing 
is the ELEPHANT. 


In NITRATE OF SODA 

the Biggest thing is the nitrogen 
content. ARCADIAN, THE AMERICAN NITRATE 
OF SODA, is a high-test product, offering extra value 
at no extra cost. It is pure and sure and you can count 
on it to deliver the goods. In addition, it is one of those 
excellent Southern products that Southern leaders are 
proud to recommend and use. 


Have you entered the great American Nitrate 
of Soda crop contest?—$5,000 in prizes! 
See your fertilizer supplier for details. 


Give 


a fellow 
A Chance 


We Siem all our advertisers to be 


reliable. Otherwise they would not be 


our advertisers. 


If you have reason to complain 
against an advertiser, write him a 
friendly letter setting forth clearly 
your grounds for dissatisfaction. Give 
him a chance to settle directly with 
is But alt all, 60 Bulbs you, and he will usually met you half- 

Bulbs, Mixed, 75c. peost- | way. 


paid, Write for co 
Bridgeport, 
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GIVEN SEY or big 


IGHTNING 
FALLING SPARKS 


will never start a fire on. 


-_ man who has roofed 
his home, barn and outbuildings 
with GULFSTEEL QUALITY 
SHEETS can rest content that 
his property is protected from the 
two chief sources of farm fires— 
falling sparks and lightning. 

Don’t delay longer. See your 
dealer tomorrow about Gulfsteel 
Roofing. It will beautify your 
property. It is absolutely fire- 
proof and water-proof, and prop- 
erly grounded, is the best protec- 
tion against lightning you can 
have. Will last for years after 
ordinary roofing has worn out. 

Gulfsteel Galvanized Sheets 
come in Corrugated, V-Crimped 
and Roll-Roofing styles, in 
weights and prices to suit your 
needs. Easy to apply (can be put 
on right over old roofing). 


GULFST 
uality 
SHEETS 


GULF STATES STEEL 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Wniite toda 


for FREE Booklets 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama Dept. B 
Pleasé send me free booklets 
showing Best method of Laying 

Galvanized Roofing— 
Name 
Address 


County 


MONTH’S. 


THE AUTHOR of THIS 


ORN in Fayette County, Tennessee, 
in 1901, William Benton Johnston has 


lived a versatile life as accountant, oil 


STORY 


broker, Mexican army officer, and news- 
paper reporter. “My activities have pret- 
ty well covered the 


North American 


Continent,” he wrote in response to our 
request for information about his life. “I 
began writing and selling prose and verse 


very soon after I left school, but more as 


a hobby than with any idea of profession- 
alism. I decided, however, about two years 
ago, to devote my entire time to fiction.” 


Mr. Johnston has published two books 
of verse and his fiction stories have ap- 
peared in a score of American magazines. 
He is a great lover of horses and his 
racing yarns (one of which, “One Thou- 
sand Per Cent,” appeared in our April, 
1934, issue) have run in leading turf publi- 
cations. 

He attended Union University at Jack- 
son, Tennessee, is- married and has two 
children. His home: Whiteville, Tenn. 


A PRAYER for the DEFENSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


instructs you that, under the laws of. 


this state, it is incumbent upon the 
prosecution to prove the defendant 
guilty beyond all reasonable doubt be- 
fore any one of you can conscientiously 
return a verdict of guilty. 

“I rest my case with you, gentlemen, 
and simply ask that you render your 
decision not on appearances, but on 
actual and established facts.” 

Boyette rose for his final rejoinder, 
but before a fluent word passed his 
smiling lips, or his confident hand 
could make an eloquent gesture, there 
was a slight commotion among the oc- 
cupants of the front benches. 

Down the center aisle came the tall, 
rugged form of Brother Emerson. 
With a dignified and unfaltering step 
he came to a stand before the rostrum. 


“T HAVE a word, Your Honor,” he 
said calmly, “that I wish to say be- 
fore this court and to these jurors . . .” 
Winston Boyette was on his feet in 
an instant. 

“I object, Your Honor. If this man 
has anything to say pertaining to the 
case at hand, let him come forward 
and be properly sworn.” 

Judge Williams, a slight frown fur- 
rowing his brow, nodded his head in 
assent and seemed about to speak to 
Brother Emerson. But the minister 
turned to stare at the attorney for the 
State and his old voice rang out in a 
bugle-like note that resounded through- 
out the room. 

“Young man,” he said, “if it is out 
of order for me to speak before this 
court, then I shall kneel here and take 
my appeal to the highest of all Tribu- 
nals; direct my words in the cause of 
common justice and of truth, to Him 
who created the Eternal Code whith 
has lived throughout the centuries and 
is the base of all man-made laws. 

“And let no man raise his voice 
against me. For I walk with and talk 
with this Master I have served for 
more than forty years, whenever and 
wherever I please. Let us bow our 
heads in prayer.” 

As Brother Emerson lowered his 
huge body to one knee there was a 
rustle along the benches as the crowd 
bowed their heads. Winston Boyette 
was quick to notice that the men in the 
jury box, to a man, slipped from their 
chairs and knelt in positions not unlike 
that of the old minister. The thought 
suddenly assailed Boyette that perhaps 


he had not been so shrewd in the selec- 
tion of that jury, after all. 

Brother Emerson, kneeling, turned 
his eyes, in the simple faith that was 
his life, to the ceiling and beyond—far 
beyond. 

“Master,” he prayed and it was as 
if he spoke to an old friend, “many 
times in the long years that I have 
walked the banks of Hickory Creek, 
in pursuit of Your duties, men have 
wanted to doubt me and my teachings. 
And as many times, Lord, have I turn- 
ed to You for guidance in bringing the 
truth to their deaf ears. 


“Each time you have vindicated me 


and shown the people that I speak to 
them not falsely, but with the truth 
that the love of You has inspired 
within me. And no man or woman 
who walks the highways and byways 
of this community can say that I have 
ever lied or misrepresented one single 
thing to them. 


“And so, Lord, I come today to tell 
You that which You already know, 
but that which some men may not be 
able to see. Master, J know, not with 
a feeling that I have in my heart—not 
with a suspicion that I have in my mind 
—but with a knowledge sure and cer- 
tain, that Ed Morrow did not kill Myles 
Rankin. 

“And You know that my lips are 
forever sealed and that I cannot ex- 
plain to men the source of this knowl- 
edge, nor discuss it with them. And so 
I say to You in the presence of men, 
that so sure as I value my chances at 
everlasting life, then so sure am I that 
Ed Morrow is innocent of the crime of 
which he stands accused. 
not so, I would not have told you. 
Amen.” 


HEN Brother Emerson rose, the 
crowd sat hushed and thought- 

ful. Winston Boyette’s frantic rejoin- 
der was impotent and the judge’s 
charge to the jury fell upon deaf ears. 
In five minutes the jurors came to 
a decision. To them theories and cir- 


cumstantial evidence, no matter how 


conclusively arranged, were intangible 
things, but Brother Emerson was 
something substantial and real and his 
word was an emblem of honesty and 
integrity. 

So the grave foreman looked-straight 
into the eyes of the crowd and saw 
approval on their faces when he an- 
nounced the verdict of “Not Guilty.” 


If it were | 


COTTON STANDS 


WITHOUT REPLANTING 


Treat cotton seed with 2% CERESAN 
this year and save yourself the expense 
and labor of replanting! 

Here’s a treatment that helps to give 
uniform stands from the first planting, 
often for one-fourth less seed! That 
reduces losses from seedling damping- 
off or sore-shin and from other diseases. 
Increases cotton yields, too! 

In 16 recent tests, 2% CERESAN 
gave these typical results—increased 
the average stand 70.8% before chop- 
ping; 25.4% after chopping— and gave 
an average yield increase of 13.6%. 

North Carolina Experiment Station 
says:—‘‘The increases in yield for all 
the tests—have ranged in value from 
$3.10 to $21.56 per acre. The cost is 
small, even trivial, compared to the in- 
creased yields obtained.” 

Try this effective and low-cost dust 
treatment this year. For free Cotton 
Pamphlet 26-B, write Bayer-Semesan 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


every PAYS 


WOUNDS 


CORONA speeds up Na- 
ture’s process. Apply to 
HO *bruises,corns, 
alled shoulders, barbed wire cuts, cracked 
oofs. For COWS’ cracked, chapped or 


irritated teats, caked, bruised udders. e 
of the superior oil from sheep’s wool. It 
absorbs qui 

ing. 


uickly—soothes, softens—hastens 


sed 26 years. If hardware 


SHOES LIKE 
NEW..25. 


faded uppers of any shoes with 
a wear-proof, highly polished coating and it 


economical. 
brush it on} More than a polish; more ‘ 
than a dye. Absolutely new and different. Guaranteed. 


FREE SAMPLE: Write today for Free Sample which 
proves all claims, and money making details. 


Send No Money. Act Now! 
Opportunity for Distributors in Foreign Countrics, 
SAV-AN-UPPER CO., Dept. G-236, incinnati, Ohio. 


Serevent and over 


Snuduring Beauty| 


Most beautiful and durable latge 
size marble and granite texture mon- 


uments. Deep hand carved let- 


ters. Freight paid anywhere in 
FreiGHT PAID 


U. S. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. No agents. 

Sou. Art Stone Co., 1927-D Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted 


to 50, to qualify for eligibility test for steady 
Government Jobs. Commence $105-$175 month. 
Common school education. List of jobs 
Write today. 


age 18 
U. 8. 
Short hours. 
and valuable information sent 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 225-B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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sizes. Mention dealer’s name 
and get valuable booklet also. 
Reece CORONA MFG. COMPANY 
168D Corena Bidg., Kenton, Ohio 
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*“My BEsT 1934. PURCHASE” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


the kitchen, having to open two doors 
and a screen. I purchased a kitchen 
sink for $3.75, paid $1.35 for pipes, and 
$1 for the hired man. He took up 
the pump and brought it into the kitch- 
en—only two steps from the stove. 
This saves me -from having to bring 
all my water in over 50 feet and carry 
all my waste water out. My _ back- 
aches and aching arms have vanished, 
at a cost of only $6.15. 
MRS. D. PERRY MINTZ. 


Brunswick County, N. C. 


Radio Next to Children 
($2 Prize Letter) 


ENJOY my radio the first thing 
when I get up in the morning and 
the last thing before I retire at night. 
I can get something I enjoy hearing 
whenever I have time to listen. The 
radio is a wonderful invention. When 
there is going to be a special program 
I invite my neighbors. I would be lost 
without it. 
I am 61 and our children are all 
away. It is a satisfaction to know my 
wife has the radio to keep her from 
feeling lonely during the day. We en- 
joy it more than anything except our 
children. J. H. WALTON. 
St. Clair County, Alabama. 


Got His Car out of the Garage 
($2 Prize Letter) 
SOLD a nice bunch of hogs in June. 
This gave us an oportunity to re- 
gain some of the pleasures of life that 
the depression had taken from us. 


I rolled the old car out of the garage, 


bought a license tag for the re- 
maining six months, $5.71; battery, 
$5.50; one tire, $4.50 (the others were 
in fair condition) ; repairs, $4.25 ; change 
of oil, $1; gas, $1. This put ’er ready 
to go again. We were able to attend 
church regularly, biecoming active 
members in B. T. U. which gave us 
much joy and a greater knowledge of 
kingdom work. My wife became re- 
active in home demonstration club 
work, I could attend farmers’ meet- 
ings, and we could enjoy all programs, 
social, athletic, and other activities of 
our consolidated school which was five 
miles away. In fact, it reopened com- 
munity life anew for us, and being 
socially inclined, it gave us the great- 
est joy of all 1934 expenditures. 
W. H. ELLIS. 
Clay Coisity, Mississippi. 


A Windmill in Drouth Time 
. ($2 Prize Letter) 


MENTION my windmill because it 

affords water in the kitchen, in the 
yard, in the bathroom, for watering 
my strawberries (which would have 
died from drouth had it not been for 
the windmill), for watering the lawn 
and garden which produced tomatoes 
through Christmas and potatoes and 
turnips all the winter through. Also 
for watering 75 head of cattle, 50 head 
of hogs, 300 chickens, 115 turkeys, 9 
head of mules and horses, 4 goats, and 
supplying water to two neighboring 
families during the drouth. All. this 
with the privilege of a hot water bath 
and a cold shower made the windmill 
a most satisfactory purchase. There 
is nothing more refreshing when you 


are tired and dirty than a good bath. . 


It adds health and happiness to the 
entire home. G. E. JOHNSON. 
Carter County, Oklahoma. 


ADVERTISERS OFFER FREE HELPS 


OLLOWING is a list of advertis- 

ers in this issue who offer free 
booklets and helps of various kinds to 
readers. In writing please use ad- 
dress. given in the advertisement, and 
mention The Progressive Farmer. The 
page number indicates the page on 
which the ad may be found :— 


HOME HELPS Page 


Akron Lamp’s iron information......... 51 
A. H. Lewis’ 1935 Calendar-Thermometer 38 
Olson Rug’s book ‘“‘New Rugs from Old” 59 
Pacific Coast’s booklet “First Aid to 


Postum’s week supply of Postum........ 31 
Baker’s Coconut Cook Book............. 


Stearns & Foster’s Blue Book of Quilt 

Perfection’s booklet, ‘““What Every 
Homemaker Should Know”............ 


FARM EQUIPMENT, BUILDINGS 


Int. Harvester’s tractor information..... 2 

American Farm Machine’s garden 

Catalog, Brown Fence & Wire Co. ...... 44 


Booklets on Case. implements........ 
Information on Cole’s implements 
Henry Disston’s Saw Manual, Pruning 
Folders on John Deere’s implements.... 45 
kiets 46 


Gulfsteel’s roofing booklets............. 

Kitselman’s fence catalog................ 48 
Information on Oliver implements... 26, 27 
Booklets on Ruberoid products........ 54 
Savannah Fence’s roofing catalog....... 58 
Stover’s windmill book.................. 54 
Standard Engine’s garden tractor catalog 50 
S. L. Allen’s Planet, Jr., catalog........ 

Atlantic Steel’s fence book.............. 57 
Frick’s tractor information............ 58 
Tenn, Coal, Iron’s plan books........... 8 


Information on Fordson tractor........ 57 
Catalog, Witte Engine Works........... 50 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


American Pad’s booklet, “Make More 
Money with Horses and Mules”....... 25 
Moore Bros.’ catalog of dairymen’s 
Booklet, Corona Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Flexible’s machine 

Horse & Mule Association’s book “Farm 
With Horses and Mules”... 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book............ ee 
Spohn’s book “How to Train Colts”.... 18 
Incubator catalog, Wisconsin Ironclad.. 59 
Walton Supply’s trap catalog............ 56 
Baby Chick catalogs................ 60, 64 
Parke, Davis’ Worm Bulletins.......... 58 


GARDENS, ORCHARDS, CROPS 
Seed catalogs, planting 


50, 45, 43, 40, 58 
Bayer-Semesan’s Cotton Pamphlet 46 
Graseell’ s folder on “Dutox”............ 56 


Catalog, New Albany Box & Basket Co. 42 
Nitragin’s book on legumes............ 59 
General Chemical’s booklet, “Cash Crops” 23 
OTHER FREE HELPS 
Literature, Am. Saw Mill Machinery Co. 48 
Corinth Machinery’ s_Sawmill 59 
H. D. Lee’s sample, Jelt 2 
Catalog, Santa Fe Watch Co. Shtisdeaaa 26 
E. R. Partridge’s “Farm and Stock 
Crop Book cc 
Remington’s ammunition folder......... 56 
Bulletin, American Sch 
Tombstone catalog, Am. Memorial Co... 54 


Coyne’s book on electricity.............. 
Folder, Coleman Lamp Co. ............. 44 
Catalog, Int. Typewriter Excharge...... 40 


B. Max Mehl’s Coin alter (Send 4c)... 54 
Monument catalog, Sou. Art Stone Co. 46 
Catalog, Nashville Auto College........ 58 
Employment 

15, 48, 43, 40, 42, 38, 46, 58, 36, 44 


Tue way to choose a 
cotton fertilizer is to first 
find out what its reputa- 
tion is— what results it 
has given in the field. 
@ Royster Cotton Fertilizers have stood 
the test of time— which, after all, is the 
best test for anything. They have a 50-year 
reputation for producing crops, a reputa- 
tion which will be maintained. Royster 
Fertilizers can always be depended on for 
RESULTS. @ See your Royster agent and 
let him know how many tons of Royster’s 
you will need. Of course, all Royster Fer- 
tilizers are non-acid-forming. 


FIELD TESTED FERTILIZERS 


fF. S ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, NORFOLK, VA. 


Tried Many 
Feeds but 


Chick buyers 
know it, too 


Mrs. Chas. Brubeck, 

of Brubeck’s 
Hatchery of Beards- 
town, Ill., writes after 5 years’ use of Conkeys 


ee: “We have tried 
Conkeys 


Better Health 
... Perfect Digestion 
.. More Rapid Growth 
from 
Leg Weakness 
Resistance to Disease 


Your Chicks will Find what you can’t 
see in every bag of COMAEYS 


YO is a powder rich in the vitamins B and G of Brewers’ Yeast and the vi- 
tamins A and D of Cod Liver Oil. Only comes to you with this 


priceless ingredient already mixed in every sack. Try a few sacks of 
Feed with Y-O or Conkeys All Mash Chick Ration with 


rting 
Y¥-O and watch results. Your chicks will soon show you the 


Start your little chicks right this year. . 
Get Conkeys at your dealer's or write us. (ms) 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO.,6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mills: Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Nebraska City, Nebr.; Dallas, Texas 


N 
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a 
ing 
| 
Conkeyp 
ye 
Starting 
: Sf a@ great many feeds in comparison, but we’ve found 
‘ ee 4 zz better results. Our chick buyers know this, too, and demand Conkeys because 
: ;* it produces more uniferm and better pullets and they raise nearly all their 
| sd chicks. We’ve found Y-O the greatest safeguard to chick growth and livability.”” 
; ‘ 7 m Successful hatcherymen know they can’t afford to be tempted to try chea 
; feeds. They have discovered that the real money-making feed for every chick 
| 
Vitalized with ¥-0 
-O the A and 
a med process 


need these 


PROVEMENTS 


NEW STEEL ROOF, BARN, SILO, CORN CRIB, 
STOCK SHELTER, GARAGE, OR NEW FENCING? 


Then Borrow to Build Them On 
Low Cost FHA Financing Plan 


bth can borrow from your bank on the new 
FHA financing plan, sponsored by the 
government to help you put your farm prop- 
erty in first-class shape. 

And when you build—build for permanence. Use 
quality materials. That means... 


TENNESSEE Sheet Steel 
AMERICAN Wire Fence 


Time proven products of the South’s 
largest steel producing company. 
FREE PLAN BOOKS 

buildings: Dairy 
Barn, Poultry House, Garage, Hay Barn; also Book on 
FHA Financing. State which you want when ordering. 


TENNESSEE 
COAL, IRON & RAILROAD Co. 


General Offices: Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


ers Desiring Change of Address 2 


To Subscrib 


Please report your change of address direct to Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
allowing at least four weeks before the change is to take effect. Be sure to send 
your old address together with new address, otherwise you will miss one copy while 
we are writing you for this information. If you expect to move shortly you can 
make sure of getting your copies promptly by notifying us in advance, addressing 
your letter or card to Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Women! Earn in a Week! 

SNAG-PROOFED HOSE 

WEARS TWICE AS LONC!S 
SHOW FREE SAMPLES 


1S means steady auto service 
families. While similar well-established 
veutes carn $100 a -week, you must be satisfied with $25 
a week the first few months. No experience n 
but man selected must be reliable, industriou 25-50. 
The ri man will become an authorized Raw eigh Dealer 
home necessities started on our capital; trained 
the 45 year old Rawleigh way 
now ly 9,000 


on nearly 
Rawileigh Routes. Write now, 
RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. C-72-PGF - 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Your Own Silk Hose 
FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE 


Make big money in spare 
ce 


American Hosiery Mills, Dept. J-85, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PORTABLE 
SAW MILLS 


4 sizes; also gang 


MARVELOUS NEW 


EW Smait _ edgers, trimmers, 
STEWART EASY shingle and lath ma- 
Cli t crip chines, planers and 
pmas er woodwork - 
milk — ng machinery, solid 
milk: better milk with this and inserted circular 
78 saws. Write us what you are interested in and we 
ip horses, too, new, will send you literature and prices. 
easy and they'll r POWER AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO., 
better, Teel better, work iis 180 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


better. Clipmaster has 
Bew, smaller, easy-grip 
barely 2 inches in : 
ter. Motor in han- 
for this ne | 1 led. Ball bearings. 
Ww r is air-cooled. ri 
Perfect balance. 78% more power. The fastest cli 


ice. 
evolest running, easiest to hand! made- 
At your dealer's or send i. Pay 
Shearing 


F; 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 


ing, 
of Rowart ol ic hand-power Clippi prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 
‘ pure zinc vanized. Hi 
Posts, Gates, barb Wire, Paints, Rook 
es, re, Pa: 
ing.. WE PAY FREIGHT. 


Start $1260 to 
$2100 a Year 


MEN-WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Education usually suffi- 
cient, Many Spring examina- 
tions expected. Write 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


. Course meets 


all requirements for en’ 


ull particulars §tell- 
ng how to get them, 
Franklin Institute, 


to 
Standard texts lied. iT 
subjects already completed. ‘Send for lietin TO 
American School, 


4-H Club Work’s Benefits 


you boys and girls have written 
a fine Uncle P. F. letter for me 
this month. It’s a message of the 
wonderful opportunities in 4-H club 
work, told by those who have been 
4-H members themselves. 


“The 4-H club has taught us how to 
work and live together,” says J. D. 
Willis, of North Carolina. “I can now 
mingle with any group, no matter what 
the occasion, and feel at home,” says 
Lillie Mae Whitaker of Georgia. 
Thinks Mary Catherine Smith of Vir- 
ginia: “The greatest point is the op- 
portunity we have to meet so many 
wonderful and industrious people from 
the world.” “The 4-H club teaches its 
members all the facts for successful 
farming, and how to apply them,” S. 
J. Hoyt, Jr., a Louisianan, writes. A 
Tennessee girl, Louise Kolz, puts 
it this way: “I feel that anything 
I do in life I can do better because of 
the club training I’ve had.” “Both 
Mother and Daddy, as well as I, real- 
ize that 4-H club work has certainly 
meant wonders to me,” writes Mary 
Lou Pou from South Carolina. 


Omega White of Arkansas tells us: 
“I have obtained more knowledge 
and self-development from 4-H work 
than anything else I have ever under- 
taken.” Having named the dollars 
earned and the better ways of doing 
things learned, Clarence Chiles of 
Tennessee continues: “I have enjoyed 
the friendly competition with other 
boys, the fellowship and meeting with 
club boys and girls of other communi- 
ties.” 


We could quote many more but we'll 
close with this from a Tar Heel girl, 
Josalene Sutton: “My club work has 
always been a source of constant in- 
spiration to do bigger and _ better 
things.” 


Yes sir, you bet 4-H club work has 
meant many things to these young 
folks—and it can mean as much to 
every farm girl and boy. 


An old 4-H Member Himself, 
UNCLE P. F. 


How to Join a 4-H Club 


I* YOU are 10 to 18 years old you 
are eligible to become a 4-H member. 
To enroll, the first thing to do is to see 
the county agent or the home demon- 
stration agent in your county seat town. 
If you do not have such a county 
leader, then write your state leader 
from the list that follows, giving your 
age, name, and complete address, the 
projects you think you would like to 
take, and whether you think a club 
could be organized in your community. 


YOUNG FOLKS 


IRD houses are not hard to make and will 

bring new friends to your home and gar- 

den. Purple martins like colony houses; all 

other species prefer individual homes. Write 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 

ington, D. C., for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1456, “Homes for Birds.” 


Alabama: T. A. Sims and Mrs. Bess 
Fleming Wright, both at Auburn. 

Florida: R. W. Blacklock, Gaines- 
ville, and Miss Flavia Gleason, Talla- 
hassee. 

Georgia: G. V. Cunningham and 
Miss Lucile Turner, both at Athens. 


More Winners in 4-H Contest 


ELDOM does a contest bring in so 

many unusually good letters as did 
the 4-H Contest announced for boys 
and girls in the January issue. It was 
literally a contest of winners. The three 
prize letters on page 53 had hot com- 
petition from many others. Especially 
deserving of honorable mention were 
letters from Shirley Rowe, Lillie Mae 
Whitaker, Ernestine Prescott, Virginia 
Warren, and Cora Ellen Foster, of 
Georgia, and Louise Funderburk and 
Edith Patton of Alabama. 


Favorite Riddles 


ye haven’t got it, and you don’t 
want it, but if you had it you 
wouldn't take a thousand dollars for it. 

2. Which is the bigger, Mr. Bigger 
or Mr. Bigger’s little baby? 

3. What is the difference between a 
soldier and a woman? 

4. What is the difference between a 
blind man and a sailor in prison? 

MARY MOYERS. 

Hamblen County, Tennessee. 

ANSWERS.—1. A bald head. 2. The 
baby is a little bigger. 3. One faces the 
powder, and the other powders the face. 


4. The prisoner can’t go to see, and the 
blind man can’t see to go. 


Puzzle Fill-ins 


AN you name the writers of these 

old songs? Try it. 

1. My Old Kentucky Home; 2. 
Home Sweet Home; 3. America; 4. 
Star Spangled Banner; 5. Dixie. 

Here we have the names of four 
generals of the Confederate Army :— 


1. EEL ROB TREE 
2. JONES TACKS ON WALL 
3. JOHN SABLE TO DENY STIRN 
4. BE JUST ART 
VICTOR HAMNER. 
Fannin County, Texas. 


Answers to Puzzle Fill-ins 
WRITERS OF SONGS 


1. Stephen Foster; 2. John Howard Payne; 
3. Samuel Frarcis Smith; 4. Francis Scott 
Key; 5. Dan Emmet. 


FOUR SOUTHERN GENERALS 
1. Robert E. Lee; 2. Stonewall Jackson; 
3. Albert Sidney Johnston; 4. J. E. B. Stuart. 


Dpt. P279, Rochester, N.Y. » Dept. H- 347, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 
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CORDELL HULL Says— 
Sends a Thoughtful Message to Farm Boys 


@ One of the most honored and trusted of all American statesmen is 
The South is proud to claim him as 
He has had a distinguished career as judge, Congressman, 
and party leader and as Secretary of State under President ‘Roosevelt 
has impressed foreign nations with the same nobility of character which 
had already won the confidence of his own country. We are delighted — 
indecd to publish this message from him in our series of “Success 
Talks for Farm Boys” by famous Americans. 
tributor was Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace; next month’s 
will be Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper. 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
her son. 


| HAVE been watching with great 
interest the many activities entered 
into by Southern farm boys. The 
club work with its means of exchang- 
ing information through the competi- 
tive expositions and the many compe- 
titions which are now being held—all 
these are to my mind the best means 
of advancing the development of our 
agriculture. 


The application and efforts put forth 
by our youth will be_repaid to them a 
hundredfold in the feeling of inde- 
pendence they will gain as a result of 
the knowledge they are now acquiring. 
No advance in any walk of life is made 
without hard work and application, and 
it is encouraging, therefore, to see the 
efforts our farm boys are now making 
to improve their knowledge of the 
theory and practice of farming in all 
its branches. 


I should also like to mention another 
subject to which you may well give at- 
tention because of its bearing on the 


WHAT A LOVER Is THE YELLOWHAMMER! 
By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


LICKERS, or as most people call 

them, yellowhammers are ridicu- 
lous lovers. When you hear queer 
whistling sounds in the trees outside, 
take a look. Doubtless a flicker love 
affair is in progress, I have just wit- 
nessed this strange lovemaking. Mr. 
Flicker, dapper and agile, was bowing, 
waltzing, nodding, strutting, and whis- 
tling before his ladylove who sat on 
a nearby twig, returning every salute. 
He strutted up quite near Miss Flicker, 
bowed, whistled, and backed off, still 
bowing most politely, repeating these 
antics, which the female returned no- 
bly until she suddenly flew away to 
another tree. 

Here, four other males joined her, 
and the first wooer followed, appar- 
ently unruffled because his ladylove 
deserted him to meet rival wooers. 
Courtship now began in earnest, with 
each male trying to outdo his rivals 
in bows, salutes, nods, struts, and 
whistled whisperings; and you can 


ce 
LET’s PLAN FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


pet two months away, on May 
1Z, comes Mother’s Day. 


We wonder how many of our young 
folks think of it as a day to give a 
program, say how much mother means 
to us, and no more. If we really want 
to honor our mother, why not try to 
get for her something she has especi- 
ally needed or wanted, or do something 
she has long wanted us to do, or find 
ways to relieve her of some of her 
never-ending work? 

Why not make your plans now and 


merce, 


Last month’s con- 


welfare of agriculture. I should like 
to remind you that you are members of 
a generation to whom the subject of 
international relations is more im- 
portant than to probably any other 
generation in American history. Most 
of you were born about the time that 
differences between nations had plunged 
humanity into the bloodiest war of all 
times. You are still suffering, as your 
parents and kinsfolk are suffering, be- 
cause of debts and maladjustments 
growing out of that war. Because of 
what war means both in loss of life 
and in loss of economic values we must 
do more to encourage the peaceful set- 
tlement of international disagreements. 
And even if there were no danger of 
war, every farm family is profoundly 
affected by international relations as 
expressed in terms of tariffs and com- 


I beg you therefore, as a lifelong 
duty, to broaden your interests and 
thinking to take in the whole great 
world of which you are a part. 


guess that Miss Flicker had a busy 
time returning acknowledgments to 
each suitor, impartially. However, 
the males tolerated each other nobly, 
though each one was an obvious rival. 
Not one tinge of jealousy was evident. 
February and March are fine months 
to observe this courtship. 


se se de 


Party, Program Helps 


AVORITE Songs and Popular 
Games, 5 cents each, 25 for $1. 
Hints to 4-H Reporters, 3 cents. 
An April Fool’s Party, 3 cents. 
Suggested Plays and Sources of 
Help in Rural Play Production, 3 cents. 
Club Program Suggestions. Free. 
Ask for it along with other material. 

Send all requests to Young Folks 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


tell us what they are in two or three 
sentences? We'll print as many let- 
ters as we can in our May issue, in 
time for your suggestions to help oth- 
ers. We won't sign your name if you 
want your plans to be a surprise. 


There will be no prize awards, but 
a copy of “Favorite Songs and Popu- 
lar Games” will be sent to edch boy 
or girl from whom a letter is received... 
Mail your letter by March 24 to Young 
Folks’ Dept., The Progressive Farmer. 


“Here’s a Scrape that’s 
Almost as Sharp as 
Your Pocketknife”-- 


A Cooper On-li-Won scrape és almost as sharp as a pocket- 
knife. Before it leaves the factory it is ground to a sharp 
cutting edge. Grass and weeds can’t stand up against it. It 
cuts them down, without dragging. 


General Purpose Scrape 


The Cooper On-li-Won is the only scrape you need on your 
farm. It’s properly set for all kinds of work. Put a Cooper 
on your stock and cultivate any growing crop. You don’t 
have to waste your time changing from one scrape to another. 


Wings Are Sheared 
The wings of a Cooper scrape are carefully sheared. And set 
at just the right angle. It thoroughly mulches the top of the 
soil without disturbing the youngest roots of the crop. 


Laok for this 


Red and Black Trade Mark, 


You can recognize the Genuine 
Cooper by this black and red 
trademark, 


Sizes from 12 
to 24 inches 


You'll find the Cooper on 
sale by all leading dealers. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us giving his name 
and we will arrange to sup- 
ply you. 


SOUTHERN 


DEPT.13 c 


LO 
UM 


Costs No More 
The Cooper costs no more than 
ordinary, unsharpened scrapes. 
Be sure you get the Cooper. 


The mark of quality 
agricultural imple- 
ments since 1853 


WwW COMPANY 
US, GEORGIA 


There are just TWO WAYS to find out why 


THIS is the Favorite 


Cotton Cultivator 


on 
stratind 
cultur 


lanet Jr 


Ask a man who uses it... or try it yourself. 
Either will convince you, but only by trying it 
yourself can you really get the /ee/ of it, appre- 
ciate its lightness, sturdiness and balance. 


And when you try it look for these special 
features: —no clogging because of the extra 
long, high frame; hollow standards enclos- 
ing and i ie the frame; adjustable 
side standards for efficient “dirting” or 
“barring off”; easy, effective width adjust- 
ment—wider on one side than the other if 
you like. And notice how the standards 
polish in use almost like the cultivator steels 
themselves, (It is the special hardening 
tempering processes the steels go through 
which make them scour so well, work 
so easily, and last so long.) 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
Planet Jr. No. 4 ED Horse Hoe. 


S. L. ALLEN & COMPANY, INC, 
3453 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE WORLD’S LIGHTEST 
RUNNING MOWER x »* 
Bevel gears and clutch enclosed and 
running in oil. Only two gear re- 
ductions, resulting in lighter draft. 
Gear housing located behind axle... 
reduces load on horses’ neck. High- 
Life cutter bar quickly raised by 
handy foot lift. Five replaceable 
bearings ... 25% 

larger than com- 
monly used . . 
equip for pres- 
sure lubrication. 
Quiet, light run- 
ning, easily oper- 
ated, built for extra 
long service. See it 
at your Case dealer. 
MODERN HAY TOOLS 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
If you need a hay rake, 
aa, er or any 


‘4 


tirely new and cheaper 


PICK-UP BALER way of putting up hay. 


V7 Modern Farm Machines 
MAIL THIS COUPON 

CASE Dept. C-78, Racine, Wisconsin 

lease send free booklets on 

Oil- O Hay Loaders 

oO 


Sulky OC Stationary Balers 
Rakes ( Pick-Up Balers 


J 


CG lear 
7° LAMENESS 
muscles, sprains, lameness, 
scars. 
to bottles sold. Caution: Acce 
WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 
or sent New YORK City SALES REP. 


QUICKLY Old reliable 
spavin, capped hock, fistu 
only LAWRENCE 
an THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Postpaid 
LAWRENCE 


liniment, blister, counter 
irritant. t for overwork 
Reduced = cuts, bruises. Leaves 
Thousands of 
Balsam-proved formula in 
WH carton. NONE GENUINE 
At EST.1676 CLEVELAND, O. 
Drugegists HAROLD F. RITCHIE & Co., INC. 


CAUSTIC BALSAM 


by twe weeks 
BURBANKS and have Better Fruit 


Lathe: bank, at t wizards, de- 
scribed the B by Burbenk as of plant earl 
est, 


jiest, 


By L. A. 


HERE are 15 different vegetables 

that I want to plant during March, 
or at least that portion not planted 
during February. They are:— 
Beets Mustard Irish potatoes 
Broccoli Onion plants Radishes 
Cabbage plants Onion seed Salsify 
Carrots Onion sets Spinach 
Kale Parsnips Turnips 
Lettuce plants English peas 

All of these are semi-hardy and will 

not be injured by light freezes. Prac- 
tically anywhere in the South these 
may be safely planted sometime dur- 
ing March. Towards the end of the 
month I shall risk an early planting of 
sweet corn, but above the Cotton Belt 
this had better be 


MARCH Is PLANTING MONTH 
But Avoid Planting All Garden At Once 


NIVEN 


tables will find it worth while to in- 
clude in their March plantings some 
broccoli, carrots, kale, parsnips, and 
salsify. I do not care very much for 
any of these except kale and salsify 
but always try to plant a small quan- 
tity of all of them. Salsify, sometimes 
called oyster plant, when used for 
making soup, gives it a distinct flavor. 
Try it and you will like it. Plant now 
and use next fall and winter. 


Soon after I set lettuce plants, which 
is usually done during February or 
early March, I give a side application 
of chicken manure, scattering on both 
sides of the row and cultivating it in. 
A peck to a half 
bushel per 100 feet 


delayed until April. 
In the lower part of 
the South, of course, 
it may be safely 
planted early in the 
month. 


I want a few 
onion sets put out 
about this time for 
some late green 
onions to fill in 
after the fall plant- 
ed ones are gone, 
and before those 
from seed _ and 
plants are ready. 

As a good keeper 
during fall and 
winter the Austra- 


of row space is the 
quantity I try to 
use. This same 
treatment is good 
for other vegeta- 
bles. Even where 
the lettuce was well 
fertilized before 
setting this will pay, 
as to tender, 
crisp, and best let- 
tuce must be well 
fed so it will grow 
fast. 


I like radishes 
until the weather 
gets hot. There- 
fore, I try to make 
a planting every 


lian Brown onion 
one of the best. 
Some of the seed 
of this variety, 
along with some of 
the Yellow Globe 
Danvers, Ebenezer, Red Globe, at 
Prizetaker, should be planted now 
where they were not planted last fall. 


If my February planting of English 
peas is not promising by early March 
I will put in a heavy planting at that 
time, planting some of the Laxtonian, 
but mostly the Early Alaska, as it is 
in my opnion by far the best canning 
variety. 


I buy my pepper, tomato, and egg- 
plant plants. Those who grow their 
own, whether in hotbeds or boxes in 
the kitchen, should plant the seed now 
if not already done. For the second 
or late crops of these, delay planting 
the seed until danger of cold has pass- 
ed and then plant in the open. 


Marglobe Leading Tomato 


Of all the numerous varieties of to- 
matoes I consider the Marglobe the 
best for average conditions. It is wilt 
resistant to a considerable degree, good 
bearer, firm fruit of good quality and 
size, smooth, and a deep scarlet color. 
The Pritchard and Break o’ Day are 
two excellent new varieties, being five 
to seven days earlier than Marglobe 
and about as early as June Pink and 
Earliana. 


The little hotkaps, which are indi- 
vidual covers for young plants, are 
particularly valuable in the early gar- 
den. They serve as individual covers 
or miniature greenhouses for the 
young plants, and frequently mean 
much earlier crops than would other- 
wise be grown. They protect the 
plants from late frosts, keep.the ground 
moist in case of drouth, and protect 
from many harmful insects. The cost 
is small. 

Those who have not been growing 
some of the more uncommon vege- 


Large stocky tomato plant grown 

a greenhouse. a 

plant w ripen fruit sever ys 4 : 
earlier than a small plant. til May, planting 


two or three weeks 
from February un- 


only a short piece 
of row at a time. 
Radishes are good only when young, 
small, and tender, hence the reason 
for frequent planting of small quan- 
tities at a time. 


Time to Set Berry Plants 


No home garden is complete with- 
out a few hundred strawberry plants. 
Where they have not already been put 
out, March is the right time to do the 
job. I set mine last October. 

My main varieties are New South- 
land and Blakemore, although I set 
some of each of the following: Aroma, 
Premier, Missionary, Klondyke, Gan- 
dy, Dorsett, Fairfax, and Progressive 
Everbearing. At the same time I set 
some Latham raspberries and Young- 
berries. This last named is a cross 
between the Austin dewberry and 
either the Loganberry or some variety 
of blackberry, and is a much better 
berry than either the blackberry or 
dewberry. Of the strawberry varieties 
the New Southland is by far the best 
berry for home use and local markets, 
and Blakemore, Missionary, Aroma, 
and Premier for shipping purposes. 


All of these should be carefully fer- 
tilized and cultivated throughout the 
spring, summer, and fall as the fruit 
buds for next year’s strawberries will 
be produced this fall and winter, and 
the wood of the Youngberry and rasp- 
berry grown this season will bear fruit 
next spring. 


’ Keep Gun Ready for Bugs 


I keep on hand at all times a supply 
of Dutox, a poison dust, with which 
to fight all kinds of eating insects. 
The poisonous element in Dutox is 
barium fluosilicate, and I find it very 
effective against all eating insects and 
not so liable to burn the leaves of the 


Black Diamond Files represent the 
greatest file value the farmer can 
get for his money. Fast cutting 
and long lasting, Black Diamond 
Mill Files sharpen all edged tools 


used in Spring planting with less . 


effort and at less cost. 


At hardware stores near you 


BLACK DIAMOND FILES 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. U. S. A. 


meatiest 
Tomato 


woop's 


Famous bummer 
Ours the 
strain 


WRITE for a Free copy 
of Wood's Catalog offering 
New Varieties, Old Favorites, 
Planting Table, etc. T. W. 
Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va. 


WOOD'S TESTED SEEDS 


Enclosed, 
Self-Oiling, Roller Bearing 
saw’ 
Best engine for the money for 
Sold direct from Factory to You. - A FREE. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2353 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


a @Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
ultivate Fruit and Poultry Men. 
1 & 2 Cylinder Models 
‘alae Write for Free Catalog 
3239 COMO A 


iG CO. 


Eafe STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


ORE, MD. 
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ae Since 1863 the Standard of Quality ‘ 
year, find out first about GROW 
(fA the * many 10 
| Case machines offer. 
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Beat Your Neighbors so 
Standard éWalsh 4 as 
Garden Tractors; 
PO Powerful Tractors for Small Farms, 7 kr of 
ti, 
thr 
s tes omato 
Starts bearing 2 weeks qarilet than other tomatoes POLIS, MINN. abt 
and keeps right on antil frost. Resists wilt and blight. ing 
A tremendous yielder.\ Fruit of highest quality for 
salads or canning; bright crimson; medium to large, a A, this 
borne in clusters from four to seven. Stands shipping —— — 
well. A great money maker. Pkt. 100 Seeds, tou two 
3B Pkts.. 25cs 7 Phts.. SOc; 15 Pkts., $1.00. DIA @ in 
Write for FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO. atte — — | ; = 
Free Catalog Dept. 305, Bridgeport, Conn. yes 1 
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“Gop WILL Do THE REsT” 


A Sermon—by REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


@ In sending us a “Success Talk for Farm Boys’ some years ago, 
James Whitcomb Riley concluded with these poetic lines that em- 
bodied his whole philosophy and so far as we know have never been 


published elsewhere :— 


“Simply do your honest best— 
; God, with joy, will do the rest.” 
That, is the key thought of Dr. Holland’s comforting sermon herewith. 


[7 IS said that DeQuincey was 
found sitting in the British Museum 
one day crying. The reason for his 
grief was that he could not live long 
enough to read one-fourth of the books 
in the library! 

A social worker in Chicago at the 
close of the past Christmas season was 
looking out over a great crowd of 
people who were ragged and hungry. 
With tears in her eyes she said, “We 
have not scratched the surface of the 
needs of the poor.” 


@ Good friends, have you felt at times 
that life was too big for you? I have. 
Have you felt that life was too short 
to accomplish your purposes? Do noi 
the words of Victor Hugo, written 
when he was 80 years old, seem to 
mock the littleness of our doings: “I 
have not ‘written the fourteenth part of 
what is in me”? 


When such a mood comes to me, I 
remind myself that every hwman prob- 
lem is small enough to get hold of, if 
we take it by the small end. The prac- 
tical end of things concerns us most. 


We may never be able to understand 
why life was made, but we may easily 
see what will un-make it. We cannot 
fathom the mystery of prayer, or how 
God may be able to attend to the con- 
flicting askings of humanity, but we 
can understand how in some mysteri- 
ous manner God does make the path 
before us plain when we pray. Through 
prayer we do get new blue prints of 
our better selves. Although we can- 
not comprehend the wonder of Re- 
demption, or how wrong is often heal- 
ed by pain, yet we may all have the 
experience of becoming “new creatures 


in Christ Jesus.” We cannot mark out 
the road for international recovery of 
faith and finance, but we all have 
gumption enough to know that if we 
live within our means, pay our debts, 
treat our neighbors as we desire to be 
treated, we have created one little spot 
of warlessness in the earth. If we 
can’t bring the Kingdom of Heaven to 
all the world, we can create the King- 
dom in our own homes and on down 
the road to the homes of our neighbors. 
We had better stop crying fo1 the 
moon, and try harder to make our own 
little sphere better. 


@ If the enormous task of saving the 
world oppresses us, it will help us to 
remember that it is written of Jesus 
(Matt. 13:58), “And he did not many 
mighty works there because of their 
unbelief.” In a discouraged world on 
one occasion (Psalms 73:13) a writer 
of our Psalms declared, “I have cleans- 
ed my heart in vain.” But he underes- 
timated his achievement. He had done 
a great thing. He had helped to make 
one white spot in a dark earth. That 
is something. 


We can’t teach all the Sunday school 
children, nor gather them all together 
for instruction, but we can do our best 
with the group committed to our care. 
We cannot educate the entire earth, 
but we can fill our own hearts and 
heads with the undefiled Wisdom that 
comes from Christ. 


Ponder this thought :— 
“T can’t do Everything, but I can do 
Something ; 
“What I can do, I ought to do; 
“What I ought to do, by God’s grace, 
I will do.” 


Ms (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


plants as Paris green, calcium arse- 
nate, arsenate of lead, etc. I mix one 
part of it with three parts flour and ap- 
ply thoroughly with a hand dust gun. I 
have found this material especially ef- 
fective against potato bugs, bean beetle, 
cabbage worm, and blister beetle. 
Whatever poison one prefers, it should 
be kept on hand at all times, because 
bugs will not wait until we can find 
time to go to town for it. 


I am going to give my cabbage and 
onion plants a side application of ni- 
trate of soda before March 15. Usu- 
ally I apply ‘chicken manure around 
them during February. Just as. the 
cabbage begin to bunch to head I will 
give another or second apf‘ication of 
soda. I use about a pound per 100 feet 
of row space each time. 


Above all I try to avoid planting all 
of my garden at one time. What we 
all want is a supply of vegetables 
throughout the season and not a super- 
abundance for a short time and noth- 
ing the remainder of the season. To 
this end I try to make a planting every 
two to four weeks of the quick matur- 
ing vegetables, and frequently enough 


of the others to give as nearly a con- 
stant supply as possible. I want at 
least 10 to 12 plantings of bush snap- 
beans, two or three of pole snapbeans, 
bush butter beans, and pole butter 
beans, beets, carrots, cucumbers, mus- 
tard, kale, okra, table peas, peppers, 
squash, turnips, and tomatoes. Then I 
usually make 6 to 8 plantings of roast- 
ing ear corn, four of cabbage, two of 
collards, four to six of radishes, three 
to four of English peas, and two to 
four of onions. Only by making fre- 
quent plantings throughout the season 
can the garden be made as profitable 
and helpful as it should be. 


I do not fix up all of my rows for 
planting early in the season. I try to 
keep a few fixed up ahead of time, but 
just as far as possible, prefer to pre- 
pare them and put in the fertilizer only 
two to three weeks before planting. 


Too many folks skimp on garden 
seed planted, both in quality and quan- 
tity. My experience is that the best 
seed I can buy is the cheapest in the 
long run. Also I want to plant plenty 
of seed, as thinning is far easier than 
having to contend with a poor stand. 


Labor-Saving 
Crop-Making 


Seed Planters and 
Fertilizer Distributors 


Mr. .E. M. Cole, our President, is recognized as the 
greatest inventor of Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors in the world. He has received 50 U. S. 
Patents and has spent more than 34 years inventing 
and perfecting a full line of the most durable and 
efficient Labor-Saving Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors. 

At the request of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Mr. Cole 
built for the Government the only machines in the world that 
at one trip will plant any kind of seed any way desired and apply 
any exact measure of fertilizer in any of 21 different placements. 
Mr. Cole’s genius and our Modern Factory are exclusively de- 
voted to making the best possible Planters and Fertilizer Dis- 
tributors. The above facts show why Cole Implements give you 
the greatest value for your money. 


Cole Cotton and Combination Planters 


Without any exception Cole Improved No. 40. 
is the best Planter ever made for Drilling Cotton Seed Ac- 
curately, any quantity desired, and also best for drop- 


E. M. COLE, Inventor 


ping Cotton Seed in hills almost any distance desired 
la ag ecg and any number of Seed to the Hill—Guaranteed to 
Planters in never miss a hill. The No. 40 also plants accur- 
use giving ately corn, peas, beans and similar seeds. It runs 
the best of easily anywhere. The covering wheel presses the 
service and soil around the seed, thus insuring quick, 
stand. They are made with or without Fertilizer 


satisfaction. Attachments. Get the Cole No. 40 and you will 


be fixed for a lifetime to plant Cotton Seed any 
way you want to plant them. 


Cole Corn, Bean, Pea & Peanut Planters 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn Dropper on earth. 
No thinning or replanting needed. Also, it is the best 


Pict NTs Peanut Planter. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection and 
nuts. drop, cannot Peanut. Drops them shelled 
: or in the Hull. 

pb na The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or 
Okra + > any two kinds of seed, in same row at one trip. 
pe id nd Save labor, make better crops, and enrich your land 
Cantaloupes.. with free nitrogen drawn from the air. rite for 
Pecans, —" information and proof. 


Cole Partiliser Distributors 


Cole’s 15 Different Kinds of Fertilizer Distributors make the best 
and most complete line in the world. They put out 
all kinds of fertilizers and are made either with 
opening plows or covering plows or discs and with 
Force-feed, knocker-feed or vibrator feed. There is a Cole 


Write for 
u 


Special Dis- 

peel for Distributor for every purpose and to suit the 

concentrated needs of every farmer. Cole distributors are well 

or powdered, constructed, reliable, and efficient. 

or granular Fertilizer costs money. Get the most good out cf 
your fertilizer by putting it out right. Cole Dis- 


tributors will save you time and make bigger yields. 


In the lead 34 years. Over 800,000 Cole Machines Sold. 
The name “Cole” on a machine guarantees Cole Repair Parts. 

quality and service. This guarantee has proved You can find machines higher priced or 
“Good as Gold” for 34 years. Refuse imitations lower priced than the Cole, but considering 
and substitutes falsely claimed to be. “‘just as labor-saving, qualities, durability, and satisfac- 
good or better.”” It will surely pay you to get tion Cole Machines give best value per 
the genuine Cole and use none but Genuine dollar. 

REMEMBER Cole guarantees service and satisfaction and sells 
at the same low prices everywhere, freight prepaid to your station. 


Write at once for full information and name of Cole Dealer near you. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


WHOLE 
WASHING gyi, 


No greater time, money and labor saving inven- 

tion ever introduced into than the sensational 
ron. nol 

ironing done at the amazin; 


convenience and economy for the housewife without electricity. 
cost. Easier 


appreciate its ‘quick, 
Actually cuts froning time in half. Moreover, 
the Diamond Iron is exceptionally handsome. Beauti- 
ful new Rosewood heat tprook handle. Lanees double 


and ly can not rust. No 
and delighted—don’t want to 
Iron once they get it in their ‘ou’ ll like it, too. 


NO-RISK TRIAL “Tell Omer with 
iron-clad guarantee of satiotnation: Mail it today! 


Ohio 


N TS | Make big money with the new Dia- i thee making chance it 
AGE ° mond Sai eating Iron. Morris 


t ng fast. AIL.COUPON 
ing money-mak: 


(Texas) made $25 and Wynne (O! mio} $16 in one day. Many excel- Name. 
lent territories still open bu MAIL, C 
TODAY for details of amazi: ing opportunity. 


THE AKRON LAMP AND MFG. CO. 
235 Iron Street Akron, Ohio 


State. 


| 
o 
to use, too — no wires, tubes or hose to twigs, 
the way. Makes and burns its own fing from 9%% AIR and fF. fe 
only common kerosene (coal oil). All the drudgery of old 
fashioned ironing is banished forever. No more trotting back and forth aoe 
y 4 
AKRON LAMP AND MFG. CO. 
N. 
s 
s 
> 
‘ City. 


LEE JELT DENIM WINS FIGHT 
DEFEATS TUBBWG ano RUBBIVG ! 
YOU CAN'T WASH 


ME THIN AND. 
FLABBY ! 


EXTRA FEET OF 
YARN IN 
EVERY 

PAIR 


Saks 


x 
EXTRA YARN GIVES AMAZINGLY LONGER LIFE! 


N football, boxing, wrestling, or overalls — you can’t 

beat extra weight. Lees weigh more because they are 
made of heavy, tough, exclusive Jelt Denim—with 1716 
extra feet of yarn in every pair. After just one washing, 
you'll find that Lees weigh far heavier than ordinary 
overalls, from which the useless starch and cheap filler 
have been soaked out. Lees give you 22 other valuable 
and exclusive features besides. They will wear months 


If you don’t find Lee 

Guarantee Lee 

wearing overalls you have ever worn, you 

can get a new pair free or your money back. 

The H. D. Lee Merc. Co., Dept. C-151 
Kansas City, Mo. be 
Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. 

Minneapolis, Mina. San Francisco, Cal. 


Lee 


UNION-ALLS, SHIRTS, PANTS, PLAY-SUITS 


Ne 


Mail Coupon for Free Sample of SELT DENIM 
THE H. D. LEE MERC. CO., Dept. C-151 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kindly send me a free sample of JELT 
DENIM and the name of nearest dealer han- 
dling Lee Overalls. 


Dont nait— 
UNTIL YOUR CROPS 
ARE STARVED 


before applying your 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER 


use— 


Non-Leaching ‘Aero’ Cyanamid and Put 
It Under a Week or More in Advance of 
Planting. 


Its lime sweetens the soil in prepara- 

tion for the roots of the young plants. 
Z Its nitrogen is released as required 

to feed the growing plants and 
produce the crop. 
No need for last-minute, first-aid appli- 
cation to starving plants when teams and 
men are needed for other work. 


_ Write for leaflet, mentioning crop on which you 
wish to use ‘Aero’ Cyanamid. 


Write AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY 


Charlotte,N.C. Toccoa, Ge. Houston, 
Decatur, Ala. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans. La. 


ATON OF GRANULAK 
Aero’ Cyanamid 


SUPPTEES 


NITROGEN 
HYDRATED 


LIME 
The NITROGEN FERTILIZER that SWEETENS the SOIL 


WHEN ALL PULL TOGETHER— 


Farm Profits Grow, Alabama Boys Learn 
By P. C. BROOK 


Assistant Alabama Supervisor in Vocational Education 


Grows Cotton Coéperatively 


HE Lyeffion F. F. A. will carry a 

cooperative cotton project for the 
benefit of the school and the chapter 
during 1935. 


This project will be financed with 
funds from the chapter treasury, ob- 
tained from last year’s cotton patch, 
and money derived from delivering 
catalogs for a seed company. 


A project committee of three, with 
the help of the local adviser, L. W. 
White, will assign each boy a portion 
of the work that he is either to do or 
pay for having done. 


The proceeds from the project will 


be used for constructing entrances to 
the school grounds, a rooting shed 
for shrubbery, landscaping the school 
grounds, and financing a trip for the 
entire chapter to Auburn for the annual 
convention in July. 


The chapter plans to use a pure va- 
riety of cotton seed and field select seed 
for the market next fall. The chapter 
carried a cotton project last year and 
made a profit of $50. 


Winfield Plants Lespedeza 


Nineteen members of the Win- 
field F. F. A. Chapter are making 
plans for planting a half acre of Les- 
pedeza sericea as a part of their super- 
vised practice program this year. Each 
boy was given five pounds of seed 
grown in the laboratory area last year 
by the F. F. A. This fall each mem- 
ber codperating in the program will 
return 10 pounds of seed to the F. F. 
A. which will be sold, and the receipts 
turned over to the treasurer of the 
chapter. 

Under the direction of W. D. Hunt, 
adviser and teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, the boys are studying methods 
of preparing the land, fertilizing, and 
cultivation. Each boy plans to ferti- 
lize his land with 300 pounds of basic 
slag or superphosphate and will culti- 
vate similarly to cotton. The boys 
expect to produce sufficient seed for 
their fathers’ farms and have some 
for sale. 


Buys Trees Coéperatively 


For the past three years the, mem- 
bers of the Camden F. F, A. Chap- 
ter have purchased fruit trees for their 
home orchards coéperatively. 


The first year about 175 trees were 
purchased. Last year about 225 trees 
were purchased. As this is written 
(mid-February) an order is being 
made up for this year. The F. F. A. 
member ordering trees makes up the 
list of trees he wants by consulting 
experiment station bulletins and by the 
recommendation of his local adviser, 
F. M. Barnett. These lists are then 
combined and the order is placed with 
some reliable nursery. 


The trees are sent to the chapter 
adviser and are given out by some 
designated member or heeled in in the 
laboratory area until the member is 
ready to plant them in his orchard. 


Community Hotbeds 


The Ramer F. F. A. Chapter has 
for the past few years been oper- 
ating plant beds for the purpose 
of producing disease-free plants for 
the community, and at the same time 
adding some money to the treasury. 

Last year the chapter sold 192,000 


sweet potato plants, 12,000 tomato 
plants, and 500 pepper plants. The type 
of beds operated were electric, manure, 
and flue heated. This gave the pupils 
practical experience in constructing 
different types of hotbeds. 

Under the direction of G. H. Dyar, 
adviser, work is now under way on 


‘two flue-heated beds 50 feet long, two 


electric beds 30 feet long, and one 
small manure-heated bed. 
frame will. also be constructed for 
hardening off the tender plants. 


Makes $1,500 on Crotalaria 


After investigating possbilities of 
an additional cash crop, 18 mem- 
bers of the Geraldine F. F. A. 
and a few farmers last year planted 
from one-quarter to one acre in Crota- 
laria spectabilis. Some of the plots 
were not successful, due to seed that 
was not scarified. In spite of this fact, 
over 6,000 pounds of seed were saved 
last fall. Yields varied from 400 to 
1,200 pounds per acre. 

The seed was first stripped by hand 
and then run through a fertilizer 
crusher after it had been thoroughly 
dried. -It was then run through a cot- 
ton seed culler to remove hulls and 
winded or run through a pea huller to 
remove trash. fe 

The group has on hand now about 
$1,500 worth of seed, some of which 
will be planted while the majority will 
be sold coéperatively. The seed has 
been tested by the State Department 


of Agriculture. According to the local - 


officers, the project has been very suc- 
cessful and will be continued as a regu- 
lar activity of the Geraldine chapter. 
The project has been developed under 
the leadership of T. L. Crowder, ad- 


viser. Se Se Se 


F. F. A”’s AID FARMERS 


rae Liberty F. F. A. Chapter of 
DeFuniak Springs, Florida, voted 
to include in their annual program of 
work two objectives which have meant 
much to the community and to the 
department of vocational agriculture. 

During the history of the Walton 
County Fair our community had never 
won first place. This year F. F. A. 
members put on the community ex- 
hibit, entering products from their 
supervised practice programs and from 
neighboring farmers. We won first 
place as a-community and enough in- 
dividual prizes to bring us $43.75 in 
cash. The members voted to place this 
in the chapter treasury to be used in 
staging our annual father-and-son ban- 
quet, improvement of the department, 
and aid in our school ground beautifi- 
cation program. 


The second objective was a cooper- 
ative effort to help the farmers ter- 
race their lands subject to erosion. 
The boys have learned to use efficiently 


a farm level owned by the department. 


and a number of farmers have already 
received help. The terracing continues. 
N. B. DAVIS, 


Adviser, Liberty Chapter F. F. A. 


A cold-. 
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DAWSONVILLE F.F.A. LED IN’34: 
Mountain Chapter Wins Georgia Contest 


@ To encourage group effort and individual initiative, the Georgia 
Association of F. F. A. has for the past few years sponsored a state- 
wide chapter contest. The contest has, to a great extent, encouraged 
local chapters to carry on a large nwnber of different activities on a 
cooperative basis and, in most instances, a well balanced program. 
We extend congratulations to Dawsonville for its 1934 achievements. 


By M. D. MOBLEY 
State Adviser, Georgia Association of F. F. A. 


HE state F. F. A. contest for 1934 
was won by the Dawsonville Chap- 
F ter, Dawson County—a mountainous 
f Georgia county that hasn’t a railroad, 
nor a telephone, nor a Negro within 
its boundary. 

When Claude E. Boggs, teacher of 
vocational agriculture and F.F.A. ad- 
viser, assumed his duties at Dawson- 
ville four years ago, his predecessor 
was quite emphatic in stating that a 
Future Farmer chapter could not be 
organized in the community. Fortu- 


Above, C. A. Boggs, Adviser of 
the Dawsonville Chapter. 


nately, Mr. Boggs is one of those fel 
lows that doesn't go for the expression, 
“Tt can’t be done.” He believes in the 
adage, “There’s more in the man than 
there is in the land.” 


Boggs Wouldn’t Be Stopped . 


Mr. Boggs’ first step in developing a 
vocational program for the commun- 
ity was to organize an F.F.A. chap- 
ter. He realized that back of all human 
endeavor and accomplishment there 
must be inspiration. He believed that 
through the F.F.A., the rural boys of 
his community would receive the sort 
of inspiration needed to cause them to 
enter into farming with greater deter- 
mination to succeed. 

The records submitted by the Daw- 
sonville Chapter showed they had 43 
active members. During the year they 
carried on numerous coéperative ac- 
tivities, such as buying and selling 
farm supplies and products, landscap- 
ing school grounds, growing one su- 
perior variety of cotton, and building 
a chapter log cabin. 


The cabin erected by the boys is 
used for holding F.F.A. meetings and 
for various social gatherings for all 
the people of the community. The 
furniture with which the cabin is fur- 
nished was made by the boys. The 
cabin and furnishings are valued at 
a thousand dollars. 


Became Community Leaders 


Numerous activities of a service na- 
ture were carried on by the Dawson- 
ville boys. They pruned hundreds of 
fruit trees, made desks for rural teach- 
ers, assisted in organizing evening 
classes for adults, helped secure pure- 


bred boars and bulls for community 
use, distributed literature to farmers 
warning against forest fires, planted 
1,000 pine seedlings, helped farmers 
inoculate winter legume seed, and car- 
ried information to farmers dealing 
with the cotton adjustment adminis- 
tration. 

The chapter ranked high in leader- 
ship activities. The chapter members, 
as a group or individuals, entered all 
contests sponsored for Future Farm- 
ers. Numerous prizes were won by 
them. Some were elected to important 
offices in student organizations. 


Records submitted showed that the 
entire membership had an average of 
$275 each in cash and investments— 
earned from farming operations car- 
ried on as a regular part of their voca- 
tional school work. They had organ- 
ized a thrift bank with 100 per cent of 
the members participating. The aver- 
age labor income per member from 
farming during the past year was 
$220.85. 

Each year the adviser of the winning 
chapter is awarded a prize trip to at- 
tend the National F.F.A. Convention 
at Kansas City, 


Below, Max Looper, president, Dawson- 
ville F. F. A. Chapter, with his purebred 
Spotted Poland China sow and litter. 
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SWEET POTATOES FOR 
STARCH 


| use for sweet pota- 
toes for the production of starch 
is now probable. Intensive research on 
it has been done by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Production was found to be 
feasible and the quality of the starch 
was satisfactory. Cost figures appear 
to be low. 


To go a step further with it, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 


tration has built at Laurel, Mississippi. 


a plant for making sweet potato starch 
on a commercial basis for the textile 
industry. The Department of Agri- 
culture is directing its operation and 
the Department of Commerce, with the 
codperation of textile manufacturers, 
is adapting it to textiles. It has a ca- 
pacity of two million pounds of starch 
per year, based upon 100 days’ oper- 
ations. If this plant succeeds (which 
is expected) the production ‘of sweet 
potato starch will become an_ in- 
dustry in the South where sweet po- 
tatoes are produced abundantly and 
where textile mills are the major in- 
dustry. P. O. DAVIS. 


“What are you 
paying for 
eorn today?” 


TuHE Iowa farmer that asked this ques- 
tion over his telephone was offered two 
cents more per bushel than he could get 
from another buyer: A few minutes for 
a telephone call and he made sixty 
extra dollars. 

In business transactions, you can 
readily reckon the cash value of your 
telephone. But it also has a value that 
cannot be measured in dollars — that 
of keeping you and your family in 
friendly touch with the world. And 
there comes a time when its service is 
priceless— when a member of the 
family or relative or friend is seriously 
ill — or when fire, theft, or 
accident puts you in urgent 
need of help from your 
neighbors. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Truckers,Nurserymen, Fruit 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmowing Attach 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & —" 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists 
Growers 


FOR A POTATO 


We will pay $100.00 in cash for the 
Hybridized Potato Seed. Plant 


$100.00 


this seed for mo 
i full particulars. urges: 
150 1,000 for $1. pont aid. 
URGESS SEED & PLA 
204 P. GALESBURG, MICHIGAN. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. % 
1040 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


HORSE POWER is by far the 
most important factor about the 
farm during spring and summer. 

Just as the successful farmer 
scours his mold-board when 
plow time comes—grinds his 
mower knives when haying time 
comes—repairs his binder when 
harvest time comes. 

—he, too, looks well to the 
conditioning of his horses and 
mules that are to be hitched to 
these farm implements in early 
spring when the sun begins to 
shine. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic has 
been the mainstay as a spring- 
time horse conditioner for the 
past 40 years. It gives their 
system a spring house-cleaning 
—it helps them shed their win- 
ter’s coat. 

Give your workers a course of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic now. Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, O. 


Dr. Hess Stock 


HAVE THE 
HORSE POWER? 


YOU CAN FEEL IT 
ON THE LINES 
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A 40% THICKER 
ASPHALT SHINGLE 
AT A LOW COST 


Genuine 


RU-BER-OID QUALITY— 
A REAL WEATHER AND 
FIRE FIGHTER. . . 


@ Measured by low first cost, long life, 
economy of application, fire protection, 
style and colorful beauty, this 40 per- 
cent thicker asphalt strip shingle 
Ru-BER-o1D Massive Hex, offers you an 
amazing roofing value. 


Built into this remarkable double butt - 


shingle is every 
quality feature that 
over 40 years of 
roofing experience 
have taught Ruber- 
oid— pioneers of 
the Asphalt Roof- 
ing Industry. It’s 
a real weather and 
fire fighter. 


In Ruberoid’s - and for Bath 
and Kitchen Walls 


extensive line 
of Asphalt or —NEWTILE 
Another m - 


bestos-Cement estos-Cement 
Roofing Products, at fraction of 
you will always 
find the right roof- 32*48in. Easy to cut, fit and 
ing in the weight, 
thickness, design, 
color and price to 
meet your specific 
needs, and to give 
the most for your 
roofing dollar. 

If you have to re- 
roof, or intend to 
build or modern- 
ize, fill in the cou- 
pon. You will find 
Ruberoidliterature 
areliable guide for 
the wiseselectionof 
roofing and build- 
ing products. 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 


The RUBEROID Co. P.F.—8-35 
00 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your folder on Ruberoid Massive Hex, 
the 40 percent thicker shingle. I pave on the 
coupon other ly 


interest me. 
hale Shingl 


Asbestos 
Pipe Covering 
“‘Newtile’’ for bath Safe-n-Dry o 


and kitchen walls 


Sheathing Paper 
Name. 


BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


HILE agricultural workers go to 

their convention for the benefit 
of what they can learn from others, all 
work is not allowed to make Jack a 
dull boy. The Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau entertained those 
attending the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers at an excellent 
banquet one evening. Motion pictures 
of the past year’s leading sports events 
were shown. About 600 ate and were 


happy. 


@ On the following evening The 
Barrett Company entertained with an- 
other banquet enlivened by “Senator” 
Ford, professional humorist. Dr. 
Chas. H. Herty was honor guest. Dr. 
Herty is the man who through research 
in his laboratories at Savannah, Ga., 
has proved that the common pines of 
the South can be made into newsprint 
paper equivalent in every way to that 
now being produced from spruce in 
Canada and the North. 


@ One farmer in every three in the 
United States is said to be a fur trap- 
per in wintertime, according to the 
National Fur Tax Committee. A sur- 
vey by the committee showed that 
2,000,000 farmers derive an annual in- 
come of $60,000,000 from trapping, a 
nice little help towards meeting the 
grocery bill. In numbers of trappers 
Pennsylvania is first; Illinois, second ; 
Texas, third; Alabama, fourth. Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, and Virginia also rank high in 
total number of trappers. In fact the 
number of farmers who engage in 
some trapping is so large the National 
Fur Tax Committee believes the South 


has a real interest at stake in the tax 
of 10 per cent on fur garments imposed 
by Congress last year. 


@ Growing a few pullets or broilers? 
For a one-two-three plan, brief, to the 
point, and easy to read, ask your Purina 
Mills dealer for a copy of the Purina 
Control Plan for Raising Pullets. It’s 
in the form of a chart that can be 
tacked up in the brooder house. If 
you are feeding cows and raising an 
oceasional heifer calf you'll be inter- 
ested in your Purina dealer’s leaflet 
entitled, “Profitable Cows and Calves.” 


@ Spring oats should always be treat- 
ed for smut. Of course you *ve seen in 
the ads that there now is a method 
whereby they can be treated with a 
dust. The advantage in that is ob- 
vious—no wetting, no swelling, no 


sprouting in the bag if planting is in- 


terrupted by a rain. The new product 
is called New Improved Ceresan. If 
your seed store doesn’t have it write 
Bayer-Semesan Company, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Delaware, for a pamphlet of 
directions, and name of your nearest 
dealer. 


@ How to, “Double Profits from 
Legumes,” is offered free of charge 
to our readers by The Nitragin Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The book 
is very much enlarged over last year’s 
edition. There’s no denying the im- 
portance of inoculation for legume 
crops. Better get a copy of this free 
book and learn how to insure nodules 
on all crops of that sort. 


@ The Automobile Manufacturers’ 


Association reports that 72 per cent of | 


the world’s automobiles are registered 
in the United States. 


@ Alabama has been showing some 
great business gains. Latest we've 
heard is from H. D. Lee Mercantile 
Co., makers of Lee overalls. Al J. 
Cooper, sales representative for the 
state of Alabama, received the national 
trophy cup for greatest per cent gains 
in 1934, 


se ow 
“COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE Mos?T” 


(March Prize Letter) 


LOVE the seasons: as they come 

and go, bringing with them the 
mystery of Mother Nature—but of 
them all I love the springtime best. It 
is the resurrection time of the year. 


I love the early blooming flowers, 
the bursting buds, the nesting birds. 
I love to see the hillsides showing 
green and watch the playful lambs as 
they go skipping by the mother sheep. 
I love to watch the old mare as she so 
carefully guards the wobbly-legged 
colt. I love to gather in the baskets 
full of snowy eggs and watch the red- 
headed flock devour their food, and 
watch the downy little chicks, 


I love garden-making time—the 
mellow soil, the busy rush of planting. 
I love cleaning time, the fresh, clean 


_ smell of curtains newly ironed, the 


lawn all smoothly raked. I love to 
spade the beds, and plant and planta and 
plant. 

From my kitchen window I love to 


watch our dear little boys digging 
worms, see them shoulder fishing poles, 


and start down to the creek, and then 
I love to see them coming home with 
their little strings of fish. 

I love the apple blooming time and 
love to hear the droning of the bees. 
I love morning meadows wet with dew, 
the dancing daisies of noon, the far- 
off hills where twilight shadows fall, 
and night with its tender mystery of 
sound and God’s starry sky. And at the 
close of each day I love to slip into 
my bed with the thought that all these 
mysteries say to me: 

“Be still, and know that I am God.” 

MRS. L. C. CHILES. 


Tipton County, Tennessee. 


t GUARANTEED By 
Stover Mfg. 


h Pumps More Water 
at Less Cost Than 
Any Other Method 


.-.and NOW You Can Get the 
Money to Buy It . . Under the 
NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
No Down Payment—No Mortgage 
No Indorsers~3 Years to Pay 


Write for information how to ob- 
tain an FH A loan. Get ourcatalog 
describing the new Stover-Samson 
Windmill and telling how your old 
style mill can be converted to this 
new type, forafew dollars. All work- 
ing parts run in bath of oil. Two 
lengths of stroke. Runs in lightest 
breeze. Brake holds wheel still 
when pullout is applied. Self-align- 
ing run-in-oil turn table. Twisted 
cable braces keep tower taut. Extra 
heavy wheelshaft, wrist pins, 
gears and pinions. See and com- 
pare the new Stover-Samson 
before buying any windmill. 


DOVER MPC & ENGINE 


ona COLD? 
COUGH OR A 
Give GLOVER’S 
EXPECTORANT MIXTURE 
to your pet to relieve cough- 
ing. GLOVER’S FEVER 
REDUCER and STIMULANT 
Medicine should be admin- 


istered in the early stages of 


po ed bronchitis, pneumonia or 
acc b 


y 
high fevers. Protects’ the animal from more serious 
complications. Lowers the high fever in distemper. 
GLOVER’S NEW FREE DOG BOOK is an inval- 
uable aid in the Care, Training and Feeding of your 
dog. apleide symptoms, causes and treatment in 
detail. 


ite for it today to GLOV ae ‘aa ept.. 
462-468 Fourth Avenue, New York Cit: 


GLOVERS 
Money 


and stamps 
WANTED 


ST YOURSELF! It pays! I paid 
J.D. Martin, Virginia, $200 fora 
single copper cent. Mr.Manning, New 
York, $2,500 for one silver dollar. Mrs. G. 
F. Adams $740 for a few old coins. I want 


iw PAYS $1001 FOR A ADIME 


may mean much pi 


B. MAX MEHL, 37s Mehl Bids. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. 8.) 


Purely Vegetable Laxative 


Thedford’s Black-Draught is one of the 
most popular laxatives sold today because 
it is made of the leaves and roots of medi- 
cinal plants, and because it brings refresh- 
ing relief from constipation troubles. 

“Black-Draught hel me when I was 
bilious, constipated, feeling sluggish, dizzy, 
or had a bad taste in my mouth,” writes 
Mrs. W. M. Bullock, Waynesburg, Ky. “I 
haven’t found any medicine I like better 
than Back-Draught.” 

It’s the favorite laxative of thousands 
of others. Have you tried it? 


THEDFORD’S BLACK-DRAUGHT 


The New 
“JAY BEE” Grinder 


LETTERING FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 fe. high, 20 in. wide, 


rican Memo 


New 
ER’ 
— 
2 
RUN-IN-OIL 
BRONZE AND 
TURNTABLE 
WRITE 
for 
cree 
| 
4 
i 
| 
ta) Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds o 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in ; 
2— touch with me. Send 4c for Large Illus- 
Folder and further It 
R 
YACUARLE BOOKLETS | 25% to 40% Farther 
tractor, Over 18000 “JAY mills in use. World’s 
Standard for Capacity, Economy, Durability. 
re “JAY BEE’’ PORTABLE. Big money-maker for farm- 
\ = to-farm grinding. Mount on any 13 ton truck. 
Write for feeding facts, low prices, terms, ote 
: | J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 37 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 7 
\ 
Nv Tombstone'[Z” 
Vs A ] 
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CLUB WorK GETS THE CREDIT 


Young Folks Tell Its Many Benefits 


Four-H Club Pledge 


I pledge— 
My head to clearer thinking, 
My hands to nobler service, 
My heart to greater loyalty, 
And my health to better living, 
For my club, my community, 
and my country. 


4-H Brings Happier Life 
(First Prize Letter) 


T THE age of fourteen I joined 
a 4-H club as a junior member. 
That year I was chosen Health Queen. 
With this honor I learned the real 
meaning of good health. 
When I finished school I was un- 
able to go to college, but 
I wanted to do some- f 
thing. Since my mother 
does public work, I took 
the burden of house- 
keeping off her hands. 


My first experience 
in canning was the sum- 
mer I finished school. I 
reached my goal of 200 
quarts. Last year my 
goal was 300 quarts. 
Again I reached it.. I have never lost 
a jar through spoilage, thanks to my 
4-H canning bulletin. 

After my experience in canning I 
tried sewing. Here my mother and 
club work helped. I enjoy sewing and 
hope soon to be able to make anything 
I need or want. 

My club work has helped me to im- 
prove our home. 1 started first in my 
own room. It was there I aroused mama 
and papa’s interest and with their help 
I stretched my project throughout the 
entire house. 

Another thing missing in our home 
was social life. One day at a club 
meeting our leader suggested that we 
give our family a surprise Valentine 
breakfast. This I found very success- 
ful and from time to time I ventured 
farther with my plans. Now our work 
is well mixed with play. 

Through club work I have seen the 
possibilities of rural life. I do not 
have to leave home to get the mate- 
rials with which to work. 


As a delegate to State Short 
Course I was brought in contact with 
educators, prominent farmers, business 
men and women, and other leaders in 
the state and community. These people 
have helped me to see the large field 


‘of service that is open. 
I have found that if we do the little 


things well, the big things will come. 
Once I was only a vice-president of a 
junior club- and now I am president 
of the 4-H county council. Ever be- 


‘fore me I have worked with our 


motto: “To Make the Best Better.” 
JOSALENE SUTTON. 


Sampson County, N. C. 


The Way to Self-development 
(Second Prize Letter) 

JOINED the 4-H club the first year 

‘ because other boys and girls were 

joining and I just wanted to belong to 

an organization, but before the year’s 


Miss Josalene Sutton: 


“Ever before me, 
Make the Best Better.’ ” 


work was completed I began to realize 
the real value of 4-H club work. Then 
each succeeding year I have taken one 
or two additional projects in order to 
acquire more knowledge and have an 
opportunity to codperate with other 
4-H club members. 


Words are simply inadequate to fully 
express what these seven years of club 
work have meant to me. I have obtain- 
ed more knowledge and self-develop- 
ment from this work than anything 
else I have ever undertaken. 


From my projects in room improve- 
ment, poultry, gardening, canning, 
clothing, and dairy calf, I have made 
a profit of over $600. I have won many 
prizes and trips. These prizes, profits, 
and trips have more than doubly re- 
paid me for all hard work done, but 
this material gain is not the most im- 
portant result of my club work. 


The ability to codperate, to assume 
responsibility, and to use time, energy, 
and money to the best advantage are 
my greatest benefits. And above all I 
find that success in anything means 
hard work and _sacri- 
fice. I have always 
tried to follow the 4-H 
motto: “Make the Best 
Better.” 

OMEGA WHITE. 

Prairie County, Ark. 


Helps to a Higher 
‘To Plane 
(Third Prize Letter) 


I BEGAN my club work at the age 
of ten years. The first work I did 
was to set five hens on Brown Leg- 
horn eggs. I had pretty good luck 
raising them and when my oldest 
brother, who had been a club member 
for two years, took his Black Lang- 
shans to the fair in the fall, I took my 
Brown Leghorns. When my prize 
money came, I thought I was just about 
rich, 

There was always so much work 
needed to be done at home, but ‘our 
parents always managed to let us at- 
tend the 4-H club camps at the univer- 
sity farm every year. I shall never 
forget how I hung on to my brother 
the first year I attended camp and how 
wonderful I thought he was when he 
was voted the best camper. The next 
summer he won a trip to the National 
4-H Club camp. Each time he won, I 


' worked a little harder, thinking my 


time was coming. 


During that time I learned many, 
many fine lessons on each project, won 
prizes every year at the fair, and sold 
my produce at a little above market 
value because of its quality. I, too, 
have won the distinction of being the 
best camper and last year won a trip 
(as the best all-round club boy of my 
county) to the National Livestock 
Show in Chicago. 


To tell just how much the 4-H club 
has meant to me would take up quite 
a space in your paper. I have learned 
the better ways of doing things, have 
made between $400 and $500 from my 
projects, have enjoyed the friendly 
competition with other boys, enjoyed 
the fellowship and meeting club boys 
and girls of other communities. Our 
leader, Mr. Sharp, has done his best 
to instill in each of us the 4-H club 
pledge and by so doing has helped us 
to a highér plane of living. 

CLARENCE CHILES. 

Knox County, Tennessee. 


“We're Seven Active Plant Foods, 
The season through we toil, - 
To help you profit with good crops, 
Likewise improve your soil.” 


— % 


Your Crops 


Need BOTH | 
oa Major and Minor 4 
Plant Foods FA 
ate You get a balanced ration of the 4 e 
major plant foods, plus minor or sec- | 
ondary plant foods, in ARMOUR’S—the 
vs Fertilizer with the Seven Active Plant % : 
Foods. 


Manufactured nearby to meet your 
crop and soil requirements ... 
ARMOUR’S Big Crop Fertilizer is im- 
mediately obtainable from your 
local agent. It is non-acid forming, of 
course. 


Z 


Armour 
Fertiliser 
Works 


General Offices: 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Division Offices: 


Albany, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonyille, Fla. Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Armours 


FERTILIZERS 


Back of cach bag is the reputation of the House of 
Armour, with 40 years of fertilizer experience. 


YOU GAN BORROW THE MONEY 
BUY WHEELING FENCE 


Op 

Joy your Loan in \TO 5 YEARS 
you require, made of well known 
COP-R-LOY and galvanized the 
Wheeling way, the result of more 
than a half century of continuous 
galvanizing experience. There is 
opportunity now to make up for 
lost time and secure present day 


values that may cost more later. 
your Wheeling Wheel- 


While you spread out your seasonal 
payments for your fencing you can 
spread out the fence service, too, 
over long years. Wheeling COP- 
R-LOY Farm Fence with tough, 
taut but flexible full gauge wires is 
doubly able to resist wear and 
weather in both base metal and 
coating. You can put your complete 


dependence on this reputable farm g Corruga 

product made in every style that West Virginia. . : 

New BurFrato PHILADELPHIA Kansas City CoLumsus, On1o Richuond 
MINNEAPOLIS St. Louis ATLANTA Cuicaco 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


WHEELING 


COP-R-LOY 
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Vhecing COP R LOY 
S farm and qualhes you 
he odong term loan to meet 
se / | the cost under provistons of 
li- the National Housing Act 
h- Your Wheeling Corrupgating 
Compa ny dealer as. pr epared 
( yeu wih convenient 
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We’ve Harnessed 


for your .22 rifle! 


OU’LL take new pride in your shoot- 

ing skill once you try the king of .22’s 
—Kleanbore Hi-Speeds. How they travel— 
flat, straight and true. With lightning-like 
getaway. With a business-like zz-zing. 
With a striking force 100 yards away that 
more than equals that of old-type low 
speeds at the muzzle! 

These .22 speed kings are built like big 
game cartridges—with solid brass cases. 
Strong—to ‘hold the extra power of our 
special Hi-Speed powder. The lubricated 
bullet is special, too—extra hard for greater 
accuracy, greater striking force (shoot 
hollow point Hi-Speeds if you want an 
expanding bullet). 

The quick-action priming is patented 
Kleanbore—non-mercuric, another exclu- 
sive feature. No matter how hot or moist 
the climate, Kleanbore will not fail. Harm 
your rifle barrel? Never! And that means 
no rusting, no pitting, NO BARREL 
CLEANING! 

_SEND FOR FREE folder on Remington Kleanbore 
-22 Ammunition or, better still, get the information 
from your dealer who sells the full line of 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
Short, Long and Long 
Rifle Cartridges, regu- 
lar or hollow point. 
Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc. 1128 Boston 
Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


EXTRA HARD BULLET..- 
For greater accuracy, and 
greater striking force. ; 


—_> 


SPECIALLUBRICANT 
withstands all tempera- 
tures. Prevents leading: 


SOLID BRASS 
CASE... Built 

like biggamecar- 
tridgesto seal in 
extra power. 


HI-SPEED 
POWDER... 
Properly bal- 
anced. Progres- 
sive burning. 


< 


PATENTED KLEAN 
BORE PRIMING... 
Non - mercuric—no 


barrel cleaning. 


HI-SPEED .22’s 


I SEE BY THE ADS 


| HEARD a fellow tell a joke the 
other day that tickled me plum 
through. He said up in the mountains 
two farmers met-up in the road one 
day and this is 
what they said :— 
“Howdy 
George.” 

“Howdy Gus.” 

“What did you 
give your horse 
for botts?” 

“Turpentine.” 

“Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

They didn’t, see 
each other again 
for two or three weeks and then this 
is what they said :— 

“Howdy George.” 

“Howdy Gus.” 

“What did you say you give your 
hoss for botts?” 

“Turpentine.” 

“Killed mine.” 

“Mine too.” 

“Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

Do you catch on? Well sir I ain’t 
laughed as much in all my born days. 
Just as soon as I could get home I told 
Marthy. She couldn’t see nothin’ to 
laugh at for feelin’ sorry the fellow’s 
horse died. Ain’t that just like a 
woman? You can’t never tell how 
they’ll take a thing. 


“Why didn’t he tell him it killed his 


“BILL CASPBR 


horse in the first place?” says she. 


“He didn’t ask him,” says I. 


“T don’t see why he didn’t,” says she. 
“He ast him what he gave his horse for 
botts.” 

“That’s right,” says I, “and that’s 
just what he told him.” 


“Well why didn’t he tell him it didn’t 
do no good ?”’ says she. 

“He didn’t ast him,” says I. 

By that time Marthy was good and 
mad. “You crazy old fool,” she hollers. 
“You get out of here and get down 
to the barn and get the feedin’ done 
and while you’re at it you might as 
well milk the cow and don’t you let the 
calf get all the milk either. I’m goin’ 
to hunt that fellow up and give him a 
piece of my mind.” 

Now that just goes to show you 
can’t joke much with a woman. They 
always take things so serious like. I’m 
kinder like George and Gus was. I’ma 
man of very few words and gettin’ 
more like that every day. Some might 
say it’s because I. don’t get a chance 
to talk much nowadays like I did be- 
fore I married. There might be a 
right smart of truth in that. 


Anyhow Marthy give me so much 
to do I ain’t had time to read all the 
ads in this paper. I never seen the like 
of ads in my life and I was just a 
itchin’ to get started to lookin’ through 
them good to see how much I could 
learn about fertilizers and farm ma- 
chinery and automobiles and trucks 
for hauling with and good things to 
‘eat and even medicine to get you well 
when you eat too much. 

I reckon maybe Marthy’ll be over 
her huff by tomorrow. I hope your 
old lady lets you read all the ads in 
this paper before you have to go sepa- 
rate the calf. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 

P. S. I thought everything was for- 
got until Marthy was pourin’ the cof- 
fee this mornin’ all at once she hollers 
out, “What killed that fellow’s horse, 
the botts or the turpentine” ? 

I. swallowed so quick I blistered my 
throat all the way down but I man- 
aged to say, “I’ll be dab-blamed if I 


' know. Suppose you ask him?’ B. C. 


se 
PICKIN’S 


PERFECT MATCH 
Pa—“‘The man who marries my daugh- 
ter will need lot of money.” 
Him—‘“Then I’m just the man.” 


YEAH, COME ACROSS 
He—“Will you marry me?” 
Heiress—‘No, I’m afraid not.” 

He—“Oh, come on, be a support.” 


HE COULD CATCH UP 
Leader at village band practice: “Ezry, 
—ye’r two bars behind t’others.” 
Ezry (testily): “Never mind that! I kin 
catch up to ’em any time I want to.” 


EXPLAINED 
My twin brother came home the other 
evening with a black eye and boasted 
that he could have beaten his opponent 
hands down, only the fellow didn’t keep 
his hands down. 


LITTLE SQUIRT 
“Are you a doctor?” asked a young lady, 
stepping into a drug store. 
“Naw,” replied the youth behind the 
white counter. “I’m just the fizzician.” 


PERFECT ALIBI 
Prosecutor: “Your Honor, I shall have 
to ask that this defendant be discharged; 
we have just learned that at the time 
the crime was committted this man was 


in jail.” 

Judge: “In jail! Prisoner, why didn’t 
you say so before?” 

Prisoner: “Your Honor, I was afraid it 


would prejudice the jury against me.” 


_ CREDIT 
Answering an inquiry from a New York 
firm as to the credit standing of one of his 
neighbors, Lincoln, before his election to 
the Presidency, wrote the following reply: 
“First of all, the man has a wife and 
baby; together they ought to be worth 
$500,000 to any man. Secondly, he has an 
office in which there is a table worth 


$1.50 and three chairs worth, say, $1. Last 
of all, in one corner there is a rat hole 
which will bear looking into.” 


MODERN GRACE 
A young daughter of a radio announcer 
who was called upon to say grace at a 
family dinner bowed her head and said in 
loud, clear tones: 
“This food comes to us through the 
courtesy of Almighty God.” 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1935, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Folks laughin’ bout mah big feets— 
but dey’ll carry me a heap mo’ fu’ther 
dan de big haid!! 

W’en hit come t’ happiness, hit’s 
cwious how money kin be so much 
widout nevah bein’ ’nuff !! 


Raise Your Own 
Farm Power 


Use Horses and Mules, the kind of 
power that helps you keep money iz 
the bank. 

Let feed crops and pasture pay your 
power bills—replacements included. 

In using horses and mules you get 
the most dependable farm power with 
the smallest cash outlay... 

You help sustain markets for feed 
crops, leather, cotton and wool, there- 
by directly influencing farm incomes. 

For safe, dependable, profitable 
farm power .. . USE HORSES AND 


MULES. 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Tells howto judge horses and mules, 
with ape gg to guide in se- 

lection of best ty, for differ- 
f ent purposes. Tells how to 

select brood mares, raise colts, 
work teams in big hitches, feed, 
care and much other information 
on horses and mules. Send 10c 
(stamps or coin) for your copy now! 


Horse and Mule Association 
of America Dept. E-2 


Wayne Dinsmore, Sec’ 
Chicago, it. Dallas; Tex. 


Catch Fish 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 

our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. for 
our FREE TRAP OFFER argain Catalog. $1 Bex 
of our Famous Bait FREE to introduce our tra; 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 2, ST. LOUIS, 


KILL 


TOUGH 
BUGS 


DUTOX 


A Non Arsenica/ 
the commer. Insecticide 
cial grower or 
home gardener, 
beetles and leaf-eating insects are just 
about “Public Enemy No. 1.” 
Get tough with them! puTox deals 
death to these ts. Applying this 
proved insecticide, as dust or spray, 
will easily rid your plants of them. 
And not merely drive them away (to 
feed on other plants) but KILL them— 


Mexican Bean Beetl Cabbage Worm 
Striped Cucumber Beetle Cabbage Looper 
Tobacco Codling Moth 


Blister Beetles Tomato Worm, etc. 


DUTOX Pays Profits in longer 
ields of fancy fruits and vegetables. 
© wonder so many practical growers 

prefer it. A trial will convince you, too. 

‘Also try LORO,a newcontact insecticide. 

Buy from your dealer. Write for folder. 

THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 

Subsidiary of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Founded 1839 Cleveland, O. 


Made by a Firm with 96 years 


Of Chemical Expertence 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM — 


Readers’ Experiences and Opinions 


What One Man Can Do 


N THE winter of 1930 Dr. A. A. 

Pearson read an article in The 
Progressive Farmer stating the won- 
derful results from a new variety ‘of 
cane known as P, O. J. No. 213. He 
immediately wrote the. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington for in- 
formation about this cane, stating that 
the old-fashioned sugar cane in our 
part of the country had become so 
badly diseased it was next to impossi- 
ble to raise a crop from it. 

E. W. Brandes, pathologist in charge 
of Sugar Plants, answered his letter, 
sending him four short cuttings about 
18 inches long. That fall he saved 12 
stalks to test out another year him- 
self, and divided the 40 stalks left 
among four farmers who lived in the 
same community. In the fall of 1931 
Dr. Pearson gave seed cane from his 
small patch to 28 different farmers. 
He saved more seed cane for himself 
that fall, as the community was get- 
ting very much interested in P O J, 
and he wanted to have more to give 
away for the fall of 1932. 

Each year Dr. Pearson had made a 
report to Mr. Brandes on what he 
was doing. In the spring of 1932 he 
received a new variety called C. P. 
No. 807. 

In the fall of 1932 he gave small 
bunches of seed cane to 67 different 
white and colored farmers in the com- 
munity. Nineteen thirty-three was a 
good cane year and the ones who had 
received the first cane given out made 
small quantities of syrup. This same 
fall Dr. Pearson gave seed cane to 75 
more farmers, making a total of 174 
farmers to whom he had given cane. 

Everyone was much interested in 
his sugar cane crop for 1934, it being 
a good cane year and the crop well 
worked. Nearly 4,000 gallons of 
syrup was made from the seed cane 
Dr. Pearson had been giving away 
during the previous four years. The 
four farmers—Henry Golson, J. W. 
Little, E. J. Turk, and D. A. Jones— 
who were given cane the fall of 1930, 
made altogether 762 gallons of syrup. 
David Wood, given a bunch of seed 
cane in 1933, made 118 gallons of 
syrup. A Negro named Mack Craw- 
ford had two joints out of the top 
of one stalk of cane in 1932 and in 
1934 made 22 gallons of syrup, saving 
what he. needed for seed. 

This past fall Dr. Pearson gave 
seed cane to 84 additional farmers. 

Dr. Pearson is 78 years old and is 
good for many more useful years of 
constructive work. He is now very 
much. interested in -kudzu, and says he 
will not be satisfied until he has it 
established on every farm that he has 
cane growing on. E.H. FEARSON. 

Autauga County, Alabama. 


A Bale to the Acre 


“rTHERE is no rhyme or reason in 

working two acres of land to make 
a bale of cotton, when you can just as 
well make it on one acre,” said Knox 
Gholston, of Madison County, Georgia, 
who last year made 563 bales on 560 
acres. “And it does not matter wheth- 
er you are cultivating 10 acres or 100, 
the principle is the same,” he explained. 


“But what are your methods for pro- 


ducing such splendid results?” I asked. 
He smilingly replied: “Well, the 
old-time triangle of three master 
words for gardening will apply also to 
raising cotton. They are, Preparation, 
Fertilization, and Cultivation!” 


“Mr. Gholston, did you raise any- 
thing else besides cotton?’ was my 
next question. 

“Oh, sure,” he replied. ‘“We have 
to raise feed for hands and _ stock. 
Last year we raised 6,000 bushels of 
grain, 2,000 bushels of corn, and baled 
400 tons of hay. We figure that our 
peavine hay crop paid us as well as if 
we could have used the same land for 
cotton. Besides this, we turned under 
300 acres of rye and 300 acres of peas 
to improve the land for the next crop. 
And we did all this with only 50 
mules.” STACY: 

Madison County, Georgia. 


Favors Cotton Classing Bill 


I WAS very much pleased to see in 

your February issue a letter by Mr. 
Gordon, and your reference regarding 
it in your editorial page, relative to a 
belt-wide cotton classing service. The 
bill he refers to was introduced by Rep- 
resentative James P. Buchanan, of 
Texas, at the present session of Con- 
gress. This bill provides for the classi- 
fication of cotton by grade and staple 
for producers; to furnish farmers 
timely information on market supply, 
demand, location, condition, and mar- 
ket prices for cotton. 

The farmer cannot be an efficient 
salesman in disposing of his cotton 
until he knows its class. He has de- 
pended too much on competition among 
buyers to make a fair price. Very few 
primary buyers are skilled in the art 
of determining the staple length of 
cotton. Therefore the farmer does not 
get the premiums justly due him. 


I feel now is the time to press for 
this service by petitions to our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. -I have been 
in the cotton business for almost 15 
years. I am one of four in the State 
of Alabama holding a Federal license 
to grade and staple cotton according to 
the official cotton standards. 

JAMES T. CAVANAUGH. 

Etowah County, Alabama. 


South’s Cotton Steps Ahead 


oo last issue of The Progressive 
Farmer carried an article by C. W. 
Summerour, “Georgia’s Cotton Steps 
Ahead.” This was a most timely arti- 
cle since it dealt with concrete facts 
and not theories. 

I noticed in this article the concert- 
ed action by both the state extension 
force and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. who furnished 
statistics on the one-variety efforts in 
the various communities. We can read- 
ily see at a glimpse what concerted 
action will do toward securing better 
staples and premiums thereon. 

W. P. GORDON. 

Blount County, Alabama. 

Editor’s Note.—Readers will prob- 
ably recall also that Mr. Gordon urged 
in last month’s issue the need of a 
Federal grading and stapling service. 
The two should go together—better 
cotton on a community or county basis, 
followed by an accurate stapling and 
grading. 


The new Fordson agricultural trac- 
tor is now available through your 
Fordson dealer. A Fordson with 
thirty-five new features. A Fordson 
that is simple in design, economical 
to operate, and built to give long life 
and satisfactory service. 


Write for information on this new 
Fordson (see coupon below). And 
drop around and have a look at it 
the next time you’re in town. 
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FORDSON 
AGRICULTURAL 
TRACTOR! 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & Equip. Co. Any one of three different 
fue 
in t 


e e e 
NOTE: Parts are always available on all models 
of Fordson tractors at either your Ford or 
Fordson dealer. 


2551 Market St. Phone 5-1075 Jacksonville, Fla. systems are available 

he new Fordson— 
gasoline carburetor, kero- 
sene vaporizer, or fuel oil 


vaporizer. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EquiP. Co. 
Hemphill Ave. & Southern R. R. 
Phone Hemlock 8826 


Atlanta, Ga. 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & Equip. Co. SOUTHERN IRON & EquiP. Co. 


2551 Market Street Hemphill Ave. & South 6 
Jacksonville, Fla. Ga. 


Please send me full information concerning the new Fordson agricultural tractor, 


Name 
Post Office 


They Are Worth 
Money Again— 


Tie Fence Them In 
Crop restrictions, western drought, hog 
control, dairy and poultry shortages, have 
er changed entirely farm plans for 1935. 
Incidental crops, cattle, hogs, poultry, are 
worth money again. You can’t arrange 
your farm schedule this year without 
proper fences. When you buy your fence 
be sure it’s good, for there’s no worse 
investment than cheap, shoddy fence. 
Dixisteel is good fence. It’s copper-bear- 
ing. The copper is blended right into the 
steel—then every strand of wire is cov- 
ered with a rust-proof, crack-proof, peel- 
proof coat of zinc. Dixi- 
steel has four-wrap hinge 
joints that can’t slip—ten- 
sion curves that allow for 
heat expansion and cold 
contraction. Look at Dixi- 
steel in your dealer’s store. 
You'll know the minute you 
see it that hereis fence made 
by people who know what 
you want for your farm. 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE 


A postal card with your name and ad- 
dress will bring this book immediately. 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO. _Dept. P-2 ATLANTA, GA. 
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SEND FOR FREE > 
& FENCE BOOK 


IR ey? 
Best Quality - -\canocue 

---Lowest Prices 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


You save money when you buy 
your roofing direct from our fac- 
tory. Genuine Everwear Roofing 
protects your home and build- 
ings from water damage and 
makes them lightning proof. 


This roofing needs no paint. Easy 
to nail on. Don’t risk wood shin- 
gles when you can get the best 
jong lasting, fire-proof roofing 
for so little. 


Write for our new Free Catalog 
of Everwear Roofing. It shows 
all the kinds we make. All are 
guaranteed to please you. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co., 
Dept. PS-14, Savannah, Ga. 


ROOFING 


STEEL 


WORM CAPSULES 
(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. 
effectively 
CONTROL STOMACHWORMS 


ALSO FOR LARGE ROUNDWORMS 
AND HOOKWORMS 
Safe, easy to give, assuring exact d 
Nema Capsules do a thorough job wit 
causing ill drug effects.—Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


zee. 
for Illustrated Worm Bulletins 
No. 650 and No. o ful 
Scientific— 
Practical ‘Address Desk N-64> C 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DITCH—TERRACE 


© Days TRIAL , Model 30 
‘he Great 


T 
Farm Bui 


ice levees. $37.50 and up. 
lee dealer or write us, 


RED CLOVER $12.00 


Alfalfa, $7.00; Scaritied. Sweet Clover, $4.75; Timothy. 


$9.00; Mixed Timothy and Alsike or Red Clover, $9.50; 
Korean Lespedeza, $2.50. All per Paspel. Prices subject 


Catalog and samples FR. 
STANDARD SEED COMPANY, 
Fitth Stren, Kansas City, Micseurl. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 
Farmer, C. C. Miller, from Etowah 
County, says :— 

“My soil is a sandy type. Most of 
my crop acreage is planted to legumes 
each year. I usually turn them under 
with steel plow or tractor. I use a 
section harrow to level before planting. 
My rows are made with disk culti- 
vators. 

“I use a two-horse cultivator. with 
small disks and smail sweeps following 
these disks. This is used as soon as 
plants are well up. On land that tends 
to crust, I find a- section harrow is 
very profitable immediately after crop 
is up. 

“I use a two-horse cultivator with 
all my crops. I discarded the single 
stock many years ago.” 

After explaining that he turns his 
land in the fall, except for winter leg- 
ume fields to be followed by corn, 
Master Farmer S. L. Thornton, Hart 
County, Georgia, describes his special 
method of corn cultivation. ‘Young 
corn in water furrows is rather diffi- 
cult to cultivate,” he says. “I get 
great satisfaction from using a double 
stock, made. strong, using three-inch 
bull tongue plows with right and left 
fenders to protect the plants. This puts 
soil to the plants from both sides, does 
both sides with one trip, and keeps 
team off plants. I continue the culti- 
vation with scrapes or spring-tooth, 


LET’S START THE CROPS RIGHT 


one-horse harrows. I have never found 
two-horse cultivators economical on 
our terraced lands.” 


Master Farmer J. H. Patrick of 
Butts County, Georgia, between Macon 
and Atlanta, is a harrow enthusiast. 
Smoothing harrows or scratchers fol- 
low two-horse turning plows and culti- 
vate young corn after a good season. 
“Every farmer with a four or more 
mule farm should have a 5- or 6-foot 
disking harrow that four good mules 
can carry all day long, for disking a 
crusty or hard surface, even before 
breaking, or for light disking just be- 
fore planting as we often destroy a 
crop of young grass or weeds by so 
doing,” he says. Mr. Patrick says, too, 
that he couldn’t very well get along 
without his three walking cultivators. 


“Using winter cover crops to a 
large extent, and with Negro tenants, 
our preparation is different from the 
general run of farmers,” writes Mas- 
ter Farmer-seedsman R. E. Lambert, 
of South Alabama. ‘We use tractors 
pulling twin middle busters to turn 
under the cover crops which they do 
real well. Then in about two weeks 
we use the same machine to break out 
the balks. This makes a thorough job 
of breaking. A drag harrow is used 
before planting corn or cotton. Soy- 
beans .are often planted in alternate 
rows with the corn to be used to fatten 
hogs in the fall months.” 


se Ke 
NITROGEN IS CORN’S BIG NEED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 
other crops, the farmer who applies 
phosphorus and potash to corn is prac- 
tically wasting it. Good farm practice, 
therefore, calls for a liberal application 
of a complete fertilizer to cotton, 
and requires that the land be rotated 
and planted to corn with only a nitrog- 
enous fertilizer to the corn. 

These two experiments when sum- 


‘marized to the minimum and used as a 


basis for pointed recommendations to 
Alabama farmers support the follow- 
ing statement: On average land, cotton’ 
should receive at least the equivalent 
of 600 pounds of fertilizer containing 
6 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and 4 per cent potash. If 
mixed fertilizers containing less nitro- 
gen are bought, then a side-dressing 
should certainly be used to bring the 
nitrogen equivalent up to 6 per cent. 
Corn should be rotated with cotton and 
fertilized with 36 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre applied as a side-dressing 40 
days after planting. On any average 
land in Alabama and over average 
seasons, this should result in average 
yields of a light bale of cotton and 30 


bushels of corn per acre. 


Editor’s Note —We might add one 
thing Dean Funchess failed to say: 
that certain fresh lands in the Coastal 
Plains regions of Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida show a decided deficiency 
in phosphorus and require its applica- 
tion for successful crops of corn. 


This and last month’s articles have 
pointed out clearly the route to most 
profitable fertilizer use for Alabama 
farmers. But as Amos ’n’ Andy would 
say, it pays to check and double check. 
That’s what Director Funchess will 
help you to do in his next article com- 
ing in the April issue. 


oe 


LONGER ROWS SAVE LABOR 


ONGER rows save labor. Careful 
experiments show these facts :— 
1. On an average, a 20-acre field 
can be plowed in 60 per cent of the 
time required to plow the same area 
in one acre fields, or 80 per cent of the 
time required to plow the same area 
in five-acre fields. 
2. Where the rows are 500 yards 
long, a farmer can cultivate 25 acres 
in the same length of time required to 


cultivate 20 acres where the rows are 


100 yards long. 

3. Not only is time saved as indi- 
cated, but by having less turning the 
percentage of crop damaged by turning 

4. It is not unusual in some sections 


to see a man working four or five fields © 
of a tract of land that might as easily, 


or at small cost, be worked as one 
field; or having rows 100 yards long 
when they might be 500 or 1,000 yards 
long. A. B. BRYAN. 
Clemson Agricultural College. 


Helps for the 
HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
New Ways of Using Home Canned 
products. Price 3 cents. 
How to Make a Cotton Mattress at 
Home. Price 3 cents. 
NEEDLEWORK AND SEWING 
Spring Fashion Book (Pattern De- 
partment). Price 10 cents. 
Billy Bunnyskin and Betty Duplex 
cut-out patterns. Price 10 cents. 
Tommy Pigson and Peter Dupiex 
cut-out patterns. Price 10 cents. 
Signal Code Blouse (Crochet In- 
structions). Price 3 cents. 


Homemaker 


Rainbow Bedspread (Crochet In- 
structions). Price 3 cents. 

“Our Village Green” Quilt Pattern. 
Price 3 cents. 

Eight Star Designs for Piecework 
Quilts (Book). Price 10 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


St. Patrick’s Day Party. Price 3 


cents. 
HOUSE PLANS 


Plans and Specifications for 3-room, 


4-room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, and 
8-room house. Price $1.50 each. 


Twin City quality tractors, offering re- 
serve power, absolute dependability, low 
operating cost, and long life. Over 150 
purchased by one firm! Does any kind 
of work effectively. Now available at low- 

rc est price in history: 


Two - plow size, 
$645 f. 0. b. factory. 

Enter your order 
at once, and tell 


your ‘ 
this remarkable 
buy. 


Branches at: 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Friek Steel Thresher 


Frick 
Saw Mill 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn: 


Write or Call Today. 


| TELL YOU ABSORBINE 
WILL FIX THAT SWELLING 


If horses could talk, they’d thank you ! 
for using Absorbine to ease their strains, 
sprains, swellings and inflammation. It 
reduces the pain—keeps horse working 
during treatment—never blisters or re- 
moves hair. Great antiseptic too! $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


creas 
have 
ECO 
in us 
servi 


WITH HATS AND CAPS 
Sensationally new line of personality: 
styled Hats and Caps—latest exclu- 
sive designs—superior qualities—large 
selection—choice of seven spring colors— 
three price ranges. Caps aren, © 


FREE Hat and 
Cap Offer 
You don’t invest a 
cent. 
thing free. e 
even give hats and 
Caps to sincere 
salesmen. Send 
head size with 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE!! 
Unique sales outfit sent free 


ers’ orders sent postpaid 
TAYLOR HAT & CAP MFRS., | 28me right now. 


15-17 W: Sixth St., Cincinnati, 0, ears | 
Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us trai: to 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tean, 


OME 
UNION MADE | 


= 
= 
= 


AND CROP ACCOUNT BOOK FREE 


E. R. PARTRIDGE, Inc., Dept. 4 

Atlanta Georgia. 

I am interested in the New Carhartt Overalls 
and would thank you to send me a Farm Stock 
and Crop Account Book free. 


Dealer’s Name 2. 


| 
Buyin Tractors / 
a 
F WAYNESBORO. ¢ PA. 
RICK Co, 
CAN BE NAILED Wo00 SHINGLES 
FIRE-PROOF- CANT LEAK. 
PROFITS 
| 
just for sending name. Fits in FO 
pocket. Designed to make quick, 4 NA 
easy sales. Simply show and 7 
write up profitable orders. No RO 
experience needed. All custom- 
C 
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i | 2808 
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jar, 
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or Owensboro Ditcher & 
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STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


The Standard for Over Twenty Years 


‘PROTECTS YOUR 
SEED CORN 


from Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, 
Larks, and all other corn-pulling birds 
and animal Fs wy such as Moles, Go- 
phers, Woodchucks, Squirrels, etc. 

(1 Quart) enough 

for 4 bushels ond $1.75 

(1 pint) Enough 

for 2 bushels 1.00 
(} pint) Enough 

for 1 bushel pr} -60 

If your hardware, drug or 
seed store does not have it 


in stock, order direct. 
“Money-Back” guarantee. 
Manufactured Only By 
CEDAR HILL FORMULAE Co. 
Box 500Y New Britain, Conn. 


_ Send for This 30 Day 
Trial Treatment 


Which has tored the heari d 

noises and eliminated catarrh of the head for so. 
many people.’ This is not an internal remedy— 
but an ethical treatment originated by a promi- 
nent ear specialist for his office practice — now. 
simplified. for home. use. This treatment has 
been used by 1,157,000 sufferers in the past 34 
years. Many report remarkably quick results. 
Write today for full information about our 30 
day trial offer. We will also send you copies of 
many letters of recommendation from people 
whose normal hearing has been restored. 

DR. W. O. COFFEE CO. 
1750 St. James Bldg. Davenport, Iowa 


ARD OF HEARING? 


MAKE MONEY 


Sawing 


The demand 


Write for FREE Literature 


Corinth Machinery Co., Corinth, Miss. 


LUMBER 


The building indus- 
try is on a boom. 
for 
lumber is in- 
SAW MILLS 


OR B RESU ae 


NIZED 


WHY USE OLD-FASHIONED NAIL 
WHICH SOON PULL OUT CAUSING YOUR ROOF To LEAK? 
WHY PUT UP WITH THIS NUISANCE FOR ALL 
THE YEARS TO COME WHEN CALK-SCREWS- 
THE MODERN PULL-PROOF FASTENER-WittZ can’T LEAK 
KEEP YOUR ROOF TIGHT A Ltr Ee -Time. PULL 
SEE CALK-SCREWS BEFORE You RE-ROOF. COME APART 
—~MANUFACTUREO BY — ° 


‘0 0; DFR 


ONE 
PIECE AS A 
AIL SHOULD BE 


B5 
WE PAY 
FREIGHT 


Money-Back Guarantee 

ig tray and fixtures. 150 
WISCONSIN IRONCLAD CO. 


m. Greatly reduced 
int $1.00; 34 gal. $2.75; 
you eatistied. Bos 
not sa’ 5 klet Free. 
RAY-ZEM LABORATORIES 
treet, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


High Life GETS CORN WEEVIL 


By P. O. DAVIS 


if bong corn weevil is Insect Enemy 
No. 2 in Alabama (the boll weevil 
being Enemy No. 1). For fignting 
him, Prof. J. M. Robinson of the Ala- 
bama_ Polytechnic Institute recom- 
mends carbon disulphide or “high life.” 
Here are his recommendations :— 

1. Ina practically air-tight bin use 
5 pounds of the material to each 1,000 
cubic feet of content. The average 
tongue-and-groove crib, designed es- 
pecially for fumigation, requires 8 to 10 
pounds for each 1,000 cubic feet. In 
many cribs 15 to 20 pounds must be 


used for the same space, if fumigation. 


is possible at all. For fumigating small 
quantities of seed in tight containers, 
use 1 teaspoonful to a gallon container 


or 1 pint (2 cupfuls) to a 60-gallon ~ 


container. 

2. Remove enough corn or other 
needed livestock feed to last several 
days or until fumigation is over and 
the grain is aired out. 

3. Pour the carbon disulphide in 
thin layers in large shallow pans placed 
on top of the grain or pour it on 
gunny sacks spread over the top. On 
such products as unshucked corn, the 
liquid may be satisfactorily poured 
directly on the corn, while on such 
products as shelled peas it is better to 
use shallow pans. 

4. Close the room or container 
tightly and do not disturb for 36 hours. 
It is well also to post signs warning 
observers of the fumigation. ”, 

5. Open the room or container after 
about 36 hours and allow it to air out 
thoroughly. 

6. Be sure that no lighted lanterns or 
other fires are carried in the vicinity. 
Even a lighted cigarette, an electric 
spark, or a spark from the hammering 
of metals may cause an explosion. 
With the exercise of reasonable care, 
however, carbon disulphide may be 
used with little danger. 


7. Fumigation is successful only 
when the weather is warm. 


All corn and other seed should be 
mature and thoroughly dry when 
fumigated with carbon disulphide. 
The germination and feeding qualities 
of dry seed are not injured. 

Editor’s Note.—Since paradichloro- 
benzene has in recent years been used 
to some extent for corn weevil control, 
we think this research report from the 
Florida Experiment Station may well 
be passed on here: “This chemically 
treated corn is undesirable as a feed 
for hogs, the pork being inedible unless 
the hogs are again fed on untreated 
corn for several weeks before being 
slaughtered.” 


A Practical Hen’s Nest. 


ERE is a practical hen’s nest I 

designed here on the _ farm. 
Chickens can’t roost on the sloping 
top, can’t roost on door sill because it 
is tin and is too sharp to be comfort- 
able, and hangs on nail anywhere. It 
is easily cleaned of mites. Just douse 
into wash pot of boiling water then 
dry in the sun, put new straw in and 
it is as good as new Mine are made of 


1 x 12 boards. The back is about 18 
inches high with hole near top to hang. 
Sides are about 12 inches at front 
then slope to about 15 inches at back. 
A wire mesh bottom is cooler than a 
solid floor. Use %-inch mesh wire. 
CHARLES L. STEWART. 
Calhoun County, Alabama. 


SUWANNEE, A PROMISING COWPEA 
By J. F. COOPER 


NEW variety of cowpea, the Su- 
wannee, which is a much better 
hay producer than any of the old varie- 
ties, has been introduced into Florida 
by the State Experiment Station and 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Agronomists believe that 
the Suwannee will prove valuable in 
the cowpea production of the South. 
Besides its high yielding qualities, 
the Suwannee holds its foliage longer 
and continues growth after the com- 
monly grown varieties have lost their 
leaves. This makes it possible to post- 
pone haymaking during wet weather 
or at times of other emergencies. The 
plants have been free from root knot 


when other varieties growing in ad- 
jacent plots have been badly infested 
with the disease. 

The Suwannee is not. a high seed 
producer but in places where it has 
been grown in Florida a good yield of 
well matured seed has been obtained 
in quantities which make its produc- 
tion profitable. Seed is produced over 
a long period. 

This year the experiment station is 
planning to try the Suwannee in differ- 
ent parts of Florida. It has available 
1,000 small packages for trial free (to 
Florida residents), thus enabling a 
number of growers to establish a small 
‘seed supply. 


LIKES KUDZU AS A HAy Crop 
By L. 0. BRACKEEN 


HAT kudzu will do as a hay 
producer is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of E. S. Pace, successful 
farmer of Calhoun County, Alabama. 
In the spring of 1931, Mr. Pace 
planted a three-acre plot adjacent to 
his barn to kudzu. The plot was in 
a fair state of cultivation and the kudzu 
crowns were set in checks 6x6 feet. 
A shovelful of manure and a handful 
of basic slag was applied to each 
crown when set the last of April. Later, 
two rows of soybeans were drilled be- 
tween the rows of kudzu. 


In 1932, the kudzu was not molested 
but the larger weeds were pulled to 
prevent the kudzu from climbing. A 
heavy growth was made in 1932 but 
Mr. Pace thought it advisable to wait 
another year before mowing. 

In 1933 the plot produced 8.2 tons 
of fine hay from two cuttings. 

In 1934, two fine cuttings were made 
and the three-acre plot yielded 8 tons 
of excellent hay. Mr. Pace is “carried 
away” with his kudzu. “That three 
acres of kudzu has solved my hay prob- 
lem permanently,” he says. 


Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. R-87 5 


Book ‘‘New Rugs fro: Id. 


“ee 


RUG 


AND CLOTHING 
SAVED ME 
ABOUT ¢ 20 


ADVANTAGES ... No 
Other Low Price Rugs offer— 
not thin, one-sided rugs, but rugged, 
deep-textured Olson Rugs, woven 
seamless, reversible for double wear, 
in 60 fascinating Early American, 
Oriental and Modern designs, plain 
colors. Sizes not found in stores. 


SAVE 14—Factory to You 


JUST PHONE the Railway Express to 
call for your old materials, or ship by 
freight at our expense. Free Book de- 
scribes patented process of shredding, 
sterilizing, merging, bleaching, respin- 
ning, dyeing, weaving. Gold Bond Guar- 
antee. 61st year. Beware of Agents. 
Mati Coupon or 1c Postal to 


) OLSON RUG CO. 


NEW YORK SANFRANCISCO § 


YES, mail FREE, yom 60 page, money-saving 


Name. 

Address 
1 & 

Town State. orc 


INCREASED YIELDS 


NITRAGIN inoculation frequently increases 
the yield of legumes over 50%. It also promotes 
the growth of better roots and enriches the soil 
for future crops. 

WHY TAKE A CHANCE 
Thousands of acres of SOY BEANS have 
failed because of improper inoculation. With 
NITRAGIN YOU CAN BE SURE because: 
BILLIONS of pure legume bacteria of the most 
efficient strain are packed into each can; 
NITRAGIN is a moist inoculant and the easiest 
to apply; it is sold by leading seed dealers 


everywhere and every can is dated for your 

Protection. Farmers have used it for 35 years. 
THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, Inc. 
3723 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


This interesting book on HOW TO 
GROW BETTER LEGUMES ie free. 
Send for your copy now. 


BEES For PROFIT 


MAKE AN INCOME FOR YOURSELF WITH BEES 


Develop a home mark 
start. We gladly tell you how. 


et, little work, small expense to 
We manufacture a com- 


ete line Bee Supplies. Honey Selling helps. Write 
gor'our atalog, bi fal of hel 


for‘our new 64-page catalog, brim P 
ful suggestions, Itis free. Also month 

bee magazine Gleanings in Bee Culture,2 yr. 
$1.50, Sample free. Tell us if you keep 4 


THE A, |, ROOT CO., Box T-81, Medina, 0. 
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'p you to 
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“ELECTRICITY 


IN 12 WEEKS AT COYNE 


in Chicago have a world- ide Fepa- 
this big-pay field in only 12 weeks. 

by giving you employ ment service 

and 


great yne Shop 


I'll give you over 
ts start- 


CTRICAL SCHOOL 

Street, Dept. 35-77, Chicago, iilinols 
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have provided QUALITY, EFFICIENCY and a PRICES = 
ECONOMY of operation for 35 years. Thousands N Si, Ss 
in use today. Immediate shipment. Over night Nitragin is ITR RN 
service on saw mill machinery and supplies. Nd Tested and 4G; SS 
Guaranteed THE ta, 
Bend for FREE BOOK 
ROOF 
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CALKSCREWw<¢ 
SEND FOR BOX OF FREE SAMPLES 
BIG HATCH INCUBATOR 
4 | Vi sich Your Own Chicks—SAVE MONEY 
Genuine Calif. Redwood outer walls 
S00 Ess- 37.00 of [| TURKEYS Sou sive save to 
700 Egg - double door: i WILL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 
plete With turn- [sin etter your required, trai you copsplate 
on 953-08 ange of this sensational new plan. together the 
How to Keep Turkeys 
From Dying Turkey 3 
Thousands of Turkey Raisers have Free : 
found that Ray-zem helps take the 
luck out of turkey raising. Use | 
it in the feed or drinking water. A | 
i Salon is enough for 1 
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Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 
Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest. to poultry raisers 
who ‘have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 
her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many los- 
ing their little chicks, so thought I would 
tell my experience. My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began to 
die by the dozens. I tried different reme- 
dies and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko Tablets to be 
used in the drinking water for baby 
chicks. It’s just the only thing to keep the 
chicks free from disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a 
single chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. 
Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


DANGER OF INFECTION AMONG 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor germs and ordi- 
nary drinking water often becomes infected 
with disease germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause the loss 
of half or two-thirds your hatch before you 
are aware. Don’t wait until you lose your 
chicks. Use preventive methods. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water from 
the time chicks are out of the shell. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working reme- 
dy it is when used in the drinking water 
for baby chicks. So you can satisfy your- 
self as have thousands of others who de- 
pend on Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their little chicks. Send 50c (or 
$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch re- 
sults. You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 292 
Waterloo, Iowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Dealers. 
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D ghorns. Five 
Pullets out of twenty eld 300 eggs in 1984 
Egg Laying Contests. Felis from my chicks 
will meke money for you. No. 381.) 
HARRis’ PEDIGREE FARM, "Pelham, Ga. 


A POULTRY GAME for MARCH 


Try Wright’s Plans; Compare Results 
By EDGAR A. WRIGHT 


@ “Most farmers have some spare time in March,” suggests Mr. 


Wright. 


“Hence let’s seize the opportunity to try some new methods 


of flock management and let cach other know just how they turn out.” 


For example, take the plans suggested in this article. 


Why not divide 


your flock, treat one-half as here suggested but not the other half—and 
then keep a record of the eggs delivered by each group? 


HIS may be the windiest month of 

the year. 
windy and cold, cloudy days with 
showers of cold rain in most of the 
South—just the kind of days that 
make it difficult to keep the flock in 
the pink of condition. Everyone who 
cares for hens should strive to have 
conditions about them as nearly like 
spring the year around as it is possible 
to do. But while March is one of the 
difficult months in which to keep the 
flock in high gear, it is a challenge to 
any red-blooded person to try to do 
this very thing. 


A Dust Box on the Sunny Side 


What are some of the little things 
in management that one can do to 
make his hens happy and comfortable 
in March? 

To begin with, the litter should be 
kept deep, dry, and clean throughout 
the month. A dust box three feet 
square and six inches deep will be a 
lovely place for a flock of, say, 60 hens 
to dust. And it will be only a little 
extra work to put it on legs 15 to 18 
inches high. (This places it above the 
litter thereby conserving floor space.) 


The dust box should always be plac- 
ed so that it will be in the most possi- 
ble sunshine throughout the day. Hens 
love best to dust when they can also 
bask in the sunshine; especially is this 
true in the winter and early spring. 
The dust bath itself should be made 
up of 50 per cent or more of wood 
ashes if at all possible. The remain- 
der may be made of field dirt taken 
from any place not contaminated pre- 
viously by chickens; one-half pound 
of sodium fluoride placed in the new- 
ly made dust bath will help very much 
to control lice. 


I find it necessary to prepare a new 
dust bath about once a month on the 
average. A good time to do this is 
when the litter on the floor is changed. 
This is done once a month, sometimes 
oftener, depending on conditions which 
each caretaker must judge. 


Hot Water, Hot Scratch Feed 


The scratch feed should be fed this 
month by four o’clock in the after- 
noon and even earlier on dark and 
cloudy days. I have heated scratch feed 
until hot, almost parched, before feed- 
ing it, and fed in a trough so that it 
can be eaten quickly by the hens. With 
crops full of warm grain, the hens go 
to roost early and are ready for a good 
night’s rest. 


It is not a bad practice to feed a 
little higher percentage of scratch feed 
than mash this month. This is help- 
ful not only to offset the cold spells 
but also to have the bodies of the hens 
in the best condition at the beginning 
of the natural, heavy-laying, spring 
months of March, April, and May. 
There is not much danger of getting 


hens too fat to lay if they are bred 


to lay. 
Another small item that aids in egg 


At least there will be, 


production this month is filling the 
drinking vessels with hot water the 
first thing each morning; daylight or 
soon after is not too early. 


Low-cost Breeding Plans 


A friend of mine who has recently ac- 
quired a farm flock of about 200 hens 
has just asked me to go out to his farm 
and look over his situation with him. 
He plans to set a small incubator and 
hatch his chicks from his own flock 
and improve his flocks from year to 
year. Weare going to select about 30 
hens that appear to us to be the best 
from the standpoint of vigor, vitality, 
size, body shape, and conform best to 
breed type according to our siandards 
of selection. 


By following out this plan he will 
need only two male birds, three at 
most. The remainder of his flock will 
continue to produce infertile eggs. 
Thirty hens will produce all the eggs 
he will need to hatch chicks from in 
order to supply pullets for his flock 
for next year. 


What are some of the advantages in 
this plan? One has just been men- 
tioned—that of having most of the 
flock continuing to produce infertile 
eggs. Another is the use of only the 
best females in the flock from which 
to breed. When only two or three 
male birds are used, he can get some 
of the finest stock in the state for the 
same money that 13 or 14 cheap males 
would cost. Then, too, the cost for 
feed will be so much less in the case 
of the smaller group of males than if 
he should keep a full quota through- 
out the year as so many farmers do. 


Market Quality Products Only 


The first duty of a farm flock is to 
furnish fresh eggs, broilers, fryers, 
roasting fowls, and capons for the use 
of the family. I mention all these dif- 
ferent types of poultry products be- 
cause so many farm folk never think 
of having broilers at home or of capon- 
izing a few cockerels for home use. 
This is the month to plan these things. 
The evenings are long and there is 
plenty of time to talk things over for 
the coming year. Poultry on the gen- 
eral farm is a sideline and it should be 
so treated. What I mean by such a 
statement is this: Produce enough for 
home consumption and have only a 
small quantity of surplus to put on 
the market, but this of the very best 
quality possible. It is only by a united 
effort by us as farmers in offering to 
the market only quality products that 
a quality market will be established. 


Let’s resolve this month not to offer 
anything to the public but high quality 
eggs, and other poultry preducts of 
quality throughout the entire year. As 
an example of what I mean, let’s use 
all small and dirty eggs at home. If 
there are too many of them, something 
is wrong. It is to our interest to find 
and remove the cause. 


rns, 
Rocks, Reds: Whi is: white} 6.00 33.00 65.00 
Wyands., Buff 

Columbian Wyandottes.. 7-45 36.00 70.00 

peci: Chicks Ic per chick 

‘Special add 3c per chick. 
Vv. Sexed Chicks—either pullet 
iS or male chicks —one day 
straight breed we 
Guaranteed 90% true 
Prices given below. 

Prices Per 106 Pullets Day Old Males 


orns, Anconas. for 


ite for $7.80 


any Heavy 
uarantee: 


The value of chicks is not measured by the 

a price, or the prizes won by their ancestors. 
Smart poultry raisers demand Premium Eggs, 

“A Large, Quick Maturing Broilers, which 
meures, bighest profit. That’s why 125, 


Poultrymen cane Oversize Chicks. We have one 
quality only, The Best. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


via DELAY — ORDER NOW 


Prices, Prepaid— 100 1,000 
White, "Butt $6.75 $32.50 ‘$64.00 


B’d, Wh., Buff Roc S. C. Reds, 

Wh. Wyandottes, Bun Orpingtons.. 6.90 33.00 65.00 
Wh. a Bik. Minorcas, Wh. Orps., 

S. L. Wyands, R. C. Reds, Anconas. 7.45 36.00 70.00 
Heavy Mixed, for broilers 6.00 28.75 55.00 
Light Mixed, for layers 

Add 25c Extra on Lets of Less than 100. 
EXED Prices per Anconas, Minor- 
s cas—Pullet $1275: M Any 
CHICKS Heavy 50; Males, $7. 75, 
For sexing service only—Males and Pullets shipped in 
separate boxes. Add $2.00 per 100 to straight breed prices 
above. 90% accuracy guaranteed. 

SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 106, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
ATCHERIES 
Box Pleasant Hill, Mo., or 
Box 703, Vinita, Okla. 


$2,260 CASH PRIZES FOR. CHICK RAISERS! 


dandy contests. $1,000 in 


Customers. 

for CATALOG. 
on Day- 

ICKS. Chick: s either sex you 


$1 books order. We ship C. 0. D. 
RUSK FARM, Bex 5127-C, 


eres | Varieties, all Blood tested by 
Stained Antigen Method for B. W. D. 
Chick losses within fourteen days 
replaced at half price. Send for price 
list and 24-page illustrated catalog. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 
R. F. D. No. 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


NEW LOW PRICES** 


SEXED CHICKS| FREE 
cockerels. 


chicks 
Antigen). ected. 
jarge orders. Our 


Bros. Hatcheries, Box 


105%: Mexico, Mo. 


5.50 26.25 50.00 


ops 
EXTRA LOW PRICES on 
HAMPION CHICK 
i Zee Beat hard times with good layers. 
Branch of famous packing company write 
(ag ee us for list of our customers saying 7 
that Carter's Champions make the 
Leading Eastern Poultry house 
3m 4 establishes special branch to get pre- 
mium quality eggs and broilers from 
Carter Champions. Prompt service. 
100 cent safe delivery, strong, 3 
healthy chicks anywhere. 
LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 
Fully Prepaid Prices 100 500 1000 : 
White, Brown 75 a2 on og 
| 
od 
| 
under 90%, 
Weship D.on receipt of per 100 
your order today, Catalog free. Car ATALOG 
CARTER’ PORTERS 
Code Compliance Certificate No. 3555 | 
(25.000 POULTRYMEN 
SI EB’'S | 
| 
“SET 
free joc 
) EPAID PRICES — 102, stip 
far es East Coast of Maine & 1090 
Br., Bf. Hvy. Mxd. .00 65.00 
Driceg subject to change without 4 
with .0.D. j--$1 per 
Tatchery & Poultry Farm, 116, Parsons, Kan. 
The TRUTH about 
SEXED CHICKS) | 
OLO 
cover and hybrid chicks. More COLONIAL 
chicks sold than any other brand. 
4. 
Prices 
soe per cen PRIZES for those who 
gash with ord SEXED . simply write for Rusk’s 
deposit, deli je 
SEXED LHILA | 
a. LHILA E. DAY OLD a $1,250 CASH PRIZE CON- “ 
no’s Poult 7 
Write for CATALOG todayi 2 
ldsor, Mo. the 
RIVERSIDE CHICKS » 
improving egg production. B. W. D. Tested (Stained Pot 
K low 
on 
CHICKS: ti 
f ‘\' Cornish \Games, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks 90% true to sex guarantee. POULTRY COURSE : 


sil 


SPRING IN THE 


N WRITING this column I shall 

try to keep in mind information that 
will be of greatest value to the poultry- 
man for the present time, so this 
month I am going to discuss a few of 
our most common troubles in chicken 
production. 

Our incubator problems are varied. 
However, a lot of us do not use incu- 
bators, so I will issue a warning to 
those who operate incubators rather 
than consider problems. 

First of all, the thermometer should 
be tested, using a clinical thermometer 
(one like doctors use) for the test. If 
the thermometer varies a degree, note 
the difference and operate the incu- 
bator accordingly. 

I should mention now that in our 
matings we should notice the males 
and see that there is no interference 
among them in the pens so as to pre- 
vent proper mating. 

Now our troubles with the chicks! 
First, let us see why so many chicks 
have diarrhea. There are two kinds— 
one called common, the other bacillary 
white diarrhea. The first is due to our 
management, such as chilling the 
chicks, getting them too hot, or im- 
proper feeding. What to do in this 
case is to check up on the trouble and 
correct it. As to bacillary white diar- 
rhea, this disease is passed on to the 
chick by diseased hens.- You can elimi- 
nate this trouble by purchasing chicks 
which are hatched from stock that is 
free of this disease. 

One trouble which invariably finds 
most people giving the wrong treat- 
ment is bronchitis or laryngotrache- 
itis, or maybe I should say a rasping 
of the chicks in breathing. The best 


ow we are giving a letter that 

came to our Raleigh office re- 
cently and which no poultryman should 
miss :— 


The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh N.C. 
Dear Sirs;- 
- I would like to sce an 


thirty days they have laid only 
education and am interested in p 


like to see atleast one article 


Ch. 


At first we thought we would send 
this letter to the poultry department 
of our state experiment station and: 


let them try to show this brother the 


error of his way, but then we decided 
to turn the job over to our subscribers 
themselves. 


To this end we wish to hear from 
subscribers who are really making 
poultry pay and can tell Mr. Eastridge 
how they are doing it. And we hereby 
announce prizes totaling $40 as fol- 
lows: For the best letter of not over 


PouLTRY YARD | 
ices Common Problems and Their Solutions 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 
Head Poultry Department, Georgia College of Agriculture 


treatment is to keep the chicks warm 
and dry. If possible, get out the 
wheezers and put them in a warm, dry 
place. Let them rest as much as possi- 
ble. If bronchitis is a problem to you 
each year, it is suggested that you con- 
sider vaccinating for this trouble. Re- 
liable laboratories can give you in- 
structions on the use of the vaccine. 


In my work with this institution, I 
have had an opportunity to+visit many 
flocks of: chicks which have had an 
outbreak of sorehead. This usually oc- 
curs when the chicks are from 5 to 10 
weeks of age. The cause can be gen- 
erally traced to crowding in corners. 
The thing to do is to teach the chicks 
to roost, for when you wean them from 
heat they will pack in the corners if 
they are not roosting. It is also possi- 
ble to start crowding about dark in 
the afternoon, so don’t let your chicks 
get this habit. 

The meanest and probably the most 
disgusting trouble we have.in brooding 
is cannibalism. You sometimés get so 
mad in watching chicks practice this 
vice until you want to wring their 
necks. Prevention is the best measure. 
This means not to crowd the chicks 
and to avoid confinement as much as 
possible. Induce exercise by suspend- 
ing cabbages for the chicks to pick on 
—anything to exercise the chicks. If 
the chicks start picking badly, then it 
is grease, grease, grease. 


Nothing has been said about the 
broody hen on the farm where she is 
not wanted. If we want to break the 
broody hen up, f ‘ten her in a coop 
and feed her properly. A week in jail 
usually makes the hen change her 
mind. 


_ A CHALLENGE TO POULTRYMEN 
A Discouraged Brother Needs Light and Help 


400 words on “How I Learned to 
Make Poultry Pay” we will give a 
prize of $15; for the second best, $10; 
for the third best $5, and for the five 


Jan.10th.1935. 


article in vour paper telling 


the people the plain truth about the poultry business. 
About ninety percent of the farmers know that every fowl 
on the farm is a liability instead of an asset. For instance, 
I have on my farm 27 hens and pullets of laying age and I 
have given them as good attention as I Imew how and in the last 


five errse I will swear to this 


if necessary. I will mention incidentally that I have a college 


oultry. 


I have becon a subscriber to your paper for years and would 


telling the truth about poultry. 


Yours very 


next best $2 each. Please put in your 
first paragraph any data or evidence 
that your poultry really does pay; then 
in the rest of your letter, please tell the 
most important policy or policies that 
have helped you make poultry profit- 
able. Don’t try to tell everything, but 
just concentrate on one, two, or three 
features that have impressed them- 
selves most strongly on you. 
Mail letter by March 20 and address 
to Poultry Contest Editor, The Pro-: 
gressive Farmer. 


YOU CAN RAISE. 
CHICKS WITHOUT 


PAN-A-MIN 
BUT WHY | 
RUN RISKS?_ 


IF you found that Pan-a-min- 
fed chicks ate more feed, grew 
faster, matured earlier—and if 
they laid 16% more eggs by 
December Ist—you’d surely 
give it to every baby chick on 
your place, 

Well, that’s what we find at 
the Research Farm. Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-min combines 
conditioning properties, appe- 
tizers, blood builders, minerals. 
Pan-a-min does not take the 
place of good feed. Neither 
does feed take the place of Pan- 
a-min. Add 3% of Pan-a-min 
to your favorite mash. See your 
local Dr. Hess dealer, or write 
direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


a FOR MORE EGGS - GREATER PROFITS 


At the World’s Fair, Chicago, Booth Farms had Championship Trio of pens 
both in 1933 and 1934. In the past 6 years in competition with the best breeders 
from —. part the U.S. our birds have won 926 awards, cups and a at 
national laying contests. All these hens were raised on our-own farm, from our 

own bloodlines. Thousands of their sisters are used in 
S as MANY EGGS Ma 


EN TIME our tings. 

I have bought chicks from 6 other For 18 years we have maintained an extensive trap- 
poultry farms and paid much more for nest breeding farm to improve the laying quality of 
them than I did yours. our flocks. More than 10,000 poultry raisers order from 
Today, from 150 pul- us every year because they know they will get de- 
lets of other stock, I penmenee, egg bred, easily raised chicks at moderate 
got 11 eggs and from 


prices, 
3200 Booth pullets, REG DISCOUNTS on Early Orders 


10 Varieties--Free Book 90 
Write for our FREE 

Taylor, trated log and big 

Bishopviile. Fla. on early orders, 1001 

CLINTON. MO. 


BOOTH FARMS. sox 521, 


Get set for better poultry profits with Kentucky Chicks. Our 
§. careful breeding work and flock inspection assures eile in our 

under au y entuc! gricultura, xperiment Station and under regulations 
qualification under new Uniform Plan’ when in 4 All stock B.W.D. blood ained 
antigen method and reactors remov Only on wens 23 

ounces or more per dozen used. 


ORDER EARLY—OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 


Choose from the leading egg and meat producing breeds. Our 
MMustrated catalog describes them. Write for itt 4 and our 
935 prices. Also prices ona on pullet or cockerel 
Sexed Chicks. Also Started C! eC. No, 444.) 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, on. Fourth St., Lexington, Ky. 
D. D. SLADE, Owner. 


UARANTEED 


C 


DAY: OLD ,,DAY:-OLD 
PULLETS MALES 


FOR BIGGEST PROFITS THIS YEAR 
Now you can buy either day-old PULLETS or day-old MALES, whichever 
you prefer, in purebred White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, or any of 
the many other straight breeds we hatch, and know you will get 90% accuracy in 
sex selection; backed by money-back guarantee. ‘‘Lady Windsor,’’ famous 
Superior White Leghorn, acclaimed Champion Layer over all Leghorns 1934 
World’s Fair International Egg Laying Contest. New blood—greater vitality— 
greater egg production. 
Super-cross Hybrids—More Eggs—Quicker Meat 
These famous crossbreed chicks are known all over for their iaster growth, faster 
feathering, greater vigor, ae disease resistance, lower mortality. Biz 
pullets lay better their mothers. Big, faster mains the choice of 
broiler and capon raisers. Big Free damn Tells All—Sen Postcar y. €.C.C. 116 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, __ Box 74, WINDSOR, MO. 


Special Quality Grade 


Fleary assorted $6.45 per 100, chicks sltghtiy higher, 100% live del. GUARANTEED. 
LONE ELM HATCHERY Box 105, NOKOMIS, ILLINOIS 


a ice ve delivery guarantee an ere U. 8.1 Vi o— 
healthy chicks from free-range flocks that stronger, hea]thier, beca: feorous, 


are on free almost the year here. extra months of 
air, feed. Board Accredited, W.D. test PRICES 
approved bv U.S. Dept: ot —the Stained ‘Antigen Rapi 
Test! $1 per 100 books order. Prompt, courteous service. C.O.D. bio’ for eye-opening 


catalog Now! It’s Free! CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM & Hatehery, meni 114, Montrese, Mo. 


Also Turkey Poults, Baby 
Chicks. Ilustrated Catalog Reading the Ads — 
is instructive. Let’s join Bill Casper 


DUCK LINGS 


& GOSLINGS 
PROFIT. Sent f 


tells how to for 
. in reading the ads in this paper. 


The Ridgury Book Ham Ine. 


| 
3 = BOOTH CHICKS 
65.00 
00 | 
50.00 | 
7.75. 
din. 
ices | 
a A CHORUS OF BETTER PROFITS AHEAD : 
: 
| Wirn Kentucky Harcuery Vinay 
| per 
? = 
| 
Baby Pul 
WD: Tested by 
Ks || 
KS 
ed by 
.D. 
ALHOUN'S CHICKS 
og. 
: 


This is our GEORG 
Alabama, and Florida. 


IA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other 


‘*Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 
name and address. Give two good 
references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Count 
including coche, initial in your 


editions ag per list below. 
Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama... 175,000 Ga., Ala., and tem cdeocoes 10e a word $10.00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley... 160,000 Miss., La., Ark., wor inchs 
you wish Carolinas- Virginia... 215,000 North Carolina, 8S. wa , and Va. 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER | 75-000 100 word $10.00 per inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 850,000 Whole South.............es00- 45c a word per 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 


Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 


Mott your ad with remittance to reach our 
not later than the Ist of month 
pl. the month of publication. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive = attractive. Note rates per 
inch in tab] 


a a 


Next He Reidy 
Progressive Farmer 
“Classified Ads” 


Farms for Sale 


Farms—Well Located—Reasonably Priced—Write for 
list. Kenneth Harris, Malvern, Arkansas. 


Free Homesteads — Some Improved, Forfeited — 18 
states. Maps, ‘‘700 Facts,’’ 40c. Publishers, 4717-17 
Magazine, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Free Copy Real Estate Digest—Describing 2,000 
Farms, Ranches, 22 States—For sale and trade. What 
Nave you? HOAA, Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


Free Monthly Catalog—Selected Bargains in Diversi- 


fied Farms—Seven Midwest States—Many with . 
crops started. Small down payments. 

United Farm Agency, FP-428 B. M. A, Bldg., Kansas 
City, Missouri, 


Texas 
_ Southeast Texas—Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in the Diversified Farming Belt where crop failures are 
unknown. Join the Back-to-the-Farm movement a! 
live at home, For prices, terms, location, ete., write 
H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building Houston, Texas. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Booking Orders for Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants 
—$1.50 per 1,000, postpaid. B. E, Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 


Valdosta, Georgia, Will Have Pepper and 


Carlisle, 
Tomato Plants Ready March Iist—Write for booklet. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Frostproof Plants—Leading varieties. 
500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; , $1.80; 5,000, $2.50. Quality, 
count, and promptness py teed. American Plant 
Co., Alma, Georg 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


We Sell Plants Throughout Season—Ready now. All 
varieties h 


postage. Descriptive price 
ist sent upon request. Lakeside Plant Farms, Lake- 


land, Georgia. 


Large, Healthy Plants—Prepaid—Porto Rico Potato, 
leading varieties; Tomato, from certified seed—100, aie 
,000, $1.70; 5,000, $7.00; 10,000, $12 
California Wonder, Ruby’ King Pepper—100, -60e; 1, 
2.75. Cabbage, Onion—5 1,000, $1.25." All 
ae ready March 20th. Prompt shipment. D, J. 
arrison, Blackshear, Ga. 


Beware, Cold-hurt Cabbage Plants!—Have Millions 
Piant_Early—Tomato and Pepper Plants—$2.00 per Free from Cold — Charleston, 
1,000. Prompt shipment. A. Youell, Boynton, Florida. shipment—$1.00 thousand; over 5,000, 75c. heme 
‘akefield, Cabbage, Onion Plants — 90c 
thousand, delivered. Macks Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. Charleston, Jersey, Pepeanene Cabbage; Marglobe 
Tomato—$1.00 thousand. Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
— Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Now Satisfaction guaranteed. Vernon Plant Co., 
. ; 1,000, $1.00. Farmers’ Plant Co., Rockingham, Georgia. 
Tifton, Ga. 
Carlisle’s Selected Cabbage Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, 
Carlisle, Valdosta, Georgia, Will Send You Free a $1.00, mail or express collect. With each order of 1, 000 
Plant Setting Trowel with an order of 1,000 or more or more cabbage plants, plant setting trowel sent free. 
Cabbage Plants. Carlisle, Valdosta, Ga. 
Georgia, so well 


Cabbage 


Charleston Wakefield 
0, Thomsen, 


60c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Kn 
Evergreen, Ala. 


Pay Postman—Frostproof Cabbage, Onion Plants— 
500, 50c; 1,000, 85c; 2,000, $1.25. Postal Plant Co., 
Albany, Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—1,000, 
20,000, prepaid, $15.00. 
Darien, Georgia 


Onions, 
Tomato and Potato Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. 
Plant Valdosta, Ga. 


rostproof Cabbage Plants — 60c thousand; 10,000, 
69: Bermuda Onion, white or Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Leading Varieties—$1.00 

good pla Prompt shipment. Bibb Plant 

acon, Ga, 


postpaid, $1.25; 
Walter Parks, 


and Collard Plants—60c per 1,000. 
Dorris 


Co., Route 3 


F. M. Carter, Rockingham, 
Nancy Hall Potato Plants — $1. 
how ship, express or mail. 


Early Jersey Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
1,000, 90c, delivered; 10,000, $7.00, collect. W. O. 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, ‘Ga. 


Georgia — Porto Rico, 
50 per 1,000. Advise 


Cabbage and 


Send No — _C.0.d. — Frostproof 
1,000, $1.00. 


Onion Plants Ready — 500, oe: 
Standard Plant "ie. Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, Pepper Plants—If you are 
interested in dependable quality and service, wholesale, 


write, Crescent Farms, Sumner, Ga. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS—Copenbagen 
Charleston, Jersey Wake- 


Market, Golden Acre, 
ar Early Flat Dutch—100, 30c; 500, 65c; 
$1.10; 5, $5.00. Postage or express extra. 
ed — Varieties Labeled 
Hattiesburg, 


Moss Pack 
VICKERS PLANT FARMS, Miss. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—$1.00 t 
repaid; express collect, 75 cents thousand. 
Ww. avis Piant , Valdosta, 


Special—Fresh grown Cabbage—Ready March 15th— 
500, postpaid, 75c; 2,000, prepaid express, $2.00. 
Lumpkin Plant Co., ‘Lucedale. Miss. 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—All Varieties— 
500, 60c; 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.25. Prompt shipment. 
Sims Plant 'Co., Ine., Pembroke. Ga. 


Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle ‘end South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms. This is a cquntay of = a 


you ‘a 
Plains. Write today. B. Gallaher, General Freight 
ger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 

Building, Amarillo, Texas. i 


Virginia 


Farms — Free Catalog. 


Plants 


rgains in Belt Realty, 


Barg 
Chase City, Va, 


PLANTS 
rtation 
“prepaid 


NOTICE: —IN THB PURCHASE OF 
by mail, the buyer is d to pay tr: 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a 
price’ in his ad. ig rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 
Finley Thomas, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Labeled—$1.00, 


Dablias, Bulbs, Etc. 


100 Fine Gladiolus—Ten Varieties, 
paid. Bottoms, Berea, West Virginia. 


Glorious Gladiolus — 100 Gorgeous Blooming Bulbs, 
postpaid. $1.00. Arthur Ryon, Altamonte Springs, 


Six Different Giant - Mowering, Drouth - Resistant 
Dahlia s—$1.00, postpaid. Catalog. Kunzman, 
New Albany, Indiana. 


100 Blooming Size 
Wonderful assortment—$1.00, prepaid. 
dens, Huntington, Indiana. 


or 50 Large Gladiolus Bulbs— 
Rainbow Gar- 


Free!—100 Plump Baby (net bulb- 
lets) for names two flower loving friends. 35 Varieties, 
mixed; many pi 


prize winners. ee ‘Se coin or 
for cleaning, packing, etc. Pre One 
tomer. Also will include beautiful 
flower bargains. The Pfeiffer Nursery, Dept. FC: 4 
Winona, Minnesota. 


Tomato Plants—1,000, ». 50, postpaid. Cabbage and 
Onion Plants—1,000, $1.50, postpaid. rge | cheap- 
er. Bonnie Plant mg ‘Union Springs, Ala. 


C.o.d.—Frostproof Cabbage, Collard, Onion 
Five Soriaiion Prompt shipment. 500, 50c; 1,000, 
90c; 5,000, $3.50. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


ed — Red, Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
$1.00 thousand. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Free—New Catalog of Frostproof Plants—Sent_ on 
request. and Onion Plants—500, 
60c; 1,000, $1.00. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Buy c.o.d. Frostproof ‘Cabbage and Onion Plants— 
500, doc: 1,000, 75c. Leading varieties. Write for prices 
on large lots, ‘Reliable Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Certifi 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onions — Leading Varieties— 
, A ic; 5,000, $3.00; 10. 000, $5.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Clements Piant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


C.0.d.—Send Money — Frostproof Cabbage and 
Oni Pl — 500, 90c. 
Prompt shipment. Georgia Plant Co., ‘Albany, Ga. 


Missionary, Klondyke Strawberry Plants— 
1, 0. Rico, Dooley Potato Plants—1,000, 


000, $2. 
$1.50. All jena. Cupp Plant Co,, Cullman, Ala. 


Frostproof Cobbeas, varieties—500, 
$3.50; 10,000, $6.00. 100% Live 


delivery ‘Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Mrs. Roberta Walden, Valdosta, 
pleased with Orders from her former ‘Advertisements, 
still offers Cabbage and Onion Plants at 75c pee 


Ten names gets extra plants. dv’t) 

One Cent Sale—Frostproot Cabbage, otatoes, 
Tomatoes—Leading varieties—1l, 00; 2,000, 01; 
5,000, $2.51. 100% Satisfaction "Guaranteed. | South 


Georgia Farms, Quitman, Ga. 


Inspected Red, Pink Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.50, 
ge a 000, $1.25, collect. Boones, $2.00, de! liv- 

‘ $1.50, collect. April delivery. Queen City 
Plani Gainesville, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—$1.00 
thousand. Will assort to suit you. Early Tomatoes and 
Porto Rico Potatose $i. 25 thousand. Cash with order. 
Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage Plants—75ec thousand; 5,000, $3. 00. 
Cabbage Plants, prepaid, 2 50c; 

$1.50. Southern Plant Specialist, Ocala; 
Fla., ‘or Vaidosta, Ga., or Hodges, S. C. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Guise Plants—All leading = 
—" ; 500, 85c; 1,900, $1.25; 5,000, $5.0 

express, prepaid.’ 100% Satisfaction guaranteed. Ken: 
tucky Plant & Seed Co., Hawesville, Ky. 


Millions of Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onions, and 
Tomato Plants—All leading varieties. ship- 
rices: 200, 


ments; no Sea: Good strong plants. 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. Valdosta Plant Co., Valdosts: 
Georgia. 


C.o.d.—Reliable, Georgia Grown, Frostproof Cabbage 
and Onion Plants,—Leading varieties —500, 65c; 1,000, 
1.00. Write for illustrated opens, and cultural direc- 
tions. Satisfaction Guaranteed. iedmont Plant Co., 
Ibany, Georgia. 


the Postman—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
5,000 for $3.75. Iceberg Lettuce Plants—$1.50 tg 
1,000. Prompt shipment. Blue Ridge Plant 
Greenville, S. C. 


Plants from Certified Seed—Moss packed. Charleston 
Wakefield, Copenhagen Cabbage, Bermuda Onions—90c 
Marglobe, Pritchard To- 
per 


1,000. H. E. ussell, Sanford, Florida 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Lead va- 
rieties. Prompt shipment. Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 008. 
$2.00. Express collect: 1,000, 50; 
10,000, $7.50. Prepaid express: wee $1.00; 1,000, 3 75; 


10,000, $15.00. Jefferson Farms, Albany, 


Onion Plants—Crystal White Wax, Yellow aa 00, 


faction guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas. 


FROSTPROOF 
CABBAGE and BERMUDA ONION 
PLANTS 
OPEN FIELD GROWN, WELL ROOTED, STRONG 
CABBAGE — Each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled 
with variety name — Early Jersey Wakefield, 


Charleston Wakefield, Cc 
Dutch, Late Dutch—Postpaid: 


Early 200, 65c; 
300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 000, $1.75. Express 
collect: 2,500, $2.50. 

ONION—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda. Prize- 
taker, Sweet Spanish — Postpaid: 500, 60c; 
1,096, oh: 6,000, $4.00. Express collect : 
6,000, $3.0 

FULL COUNT, AR- 


PROMPT SHIPMENT, SAFE 
RIVAL, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


UNION PLANT COMPANY, 
TEXARKANA, ARKANSAS 


Onion Plants—Leading Varie- 
$3.75, collect. Satis- 
Calvary, Ga. 


Cabbage, 
ties—1,000, $1.25, prepaid; 5,000, 
factory’ delivery. | Calvary Plant Farms, 


Millions Cabbage Plants—Immediate shipment. Leac- 
ing varieties. Guaranteed best ausiiyy. 500, 50c; 1,000, 
75e; 3,000, $1.80; 5,000, $2.50. . Head, Alma, Ga. 


Pay the Postman—Send_ No Money—Frostproof Cab- 
bage and Onion Plants—Leading Varieties—500, 50c; 
1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.75.. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage, Onion, Tomato Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, 75e; 
5,000, $3.00. Pepper, $1. ¢.0.d, orders ac- 
knowledged, filled promptly. B. J. Morris & Son, 
Baxley, Ga, 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato Piante — 1-000, $1.50; 

$7.00; ten thousand or more, $1.25 pei 

Quality and count guaranteed. G. A, Carter, ‘Rocking: 
ham, Georgia. 


Onion, Potato, Tomato 
Cabbage and Onion Plants—All varieties—500, 50c; 
1,000, Tse; 5,900, $3.¢ 00. Bill Peters, Ray City, Ga. 


Wakefield, Cepenhagen Cabbage, Onion Plants — 90c 
thousand, delivered. T, B. McDonald, Valdosta, Ga. 


Tomatoes—Leading varieties, 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid. Richard Schramm, East Palatka: Florida. 


500 Copenhagen, Dutch Cabbage Plants— 
Postpaid, 60 1,009, 90c. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, 
Jeorgia. 


Red and Yellow—Certi- 
r $7.50. March delivery. 


Potato Plenty 
for 
Colony Plant Co., 


filed—1,000 $2.00; 5,000 fi 
Count and quality guarantecd. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Good Service and Quality Plants that will 


Cabbage, $1.00; Onion, 70c; Tomato 25; 
Pep $2.00 per tho usand. ‘Farmers’ Exchange, 
Waldo. Florida. 


Send No Money—Pay Postman—Frostproof Cabbage 
and Onion Leading varie- 
ties. 500, 50c; » 90c: , $1.50. Empire Plant 
Co., Albany, Ga.’ 


C.o.d.—Hardy Field Grown Frostproof Cabbage and 
Onion Plants — Leading Varieties — 500, 60c; 1, 

$1.00; 5,000 for r $4, 50: 10,000 and over at 75c per 1,000. 
satisfaction 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Open field grown. Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Dutches, Copenhagen — Mossed, la- 
beled, (ae named, 

Onions free) ; 

5,000, Sr. 50 (1,000 Onions free). 

Livé ‘delivery guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. 
Kentucky Plant Co., Owensboro, 


Ready — by Better — All 
$5.69. _Ber- 

Certi- 
H 


Cabbage Plants Now 

Leading Varieties—60c thousand; 10,000, 
muda Onion, White or Yellow, 75c_ thousand. 
fied Porto Rico Potato, ready March 20, 
B Bell Pepper, 1 
Marglobe and Baltimore, ready A 5 
a? and satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato 

Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Schroer’s Better Frostproof leading 
varieties; Bermuda Onion, and Beet—1,000, $1.00; 5,000 
and more, 75c per Good plants and ‘prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 

Let Book Your Order on our Early Maryland 
Golden ‘Potato Plants—It is an extra early variety, yel- 
low meat and very prolific. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Write for our Circular on All Kinds of Vegetable 
Plants—We grow only the best and ship only quality 
plants. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


WHEN YOU ORDER PLANTS 


from any Progressive Farmer advertiser you are 
assured of a square deal. We accept ads from 
only reliable parties and we require plant ad- 
vertisers to comply with these requirements :— 


1—To acknowledge all orders promptly. 
2—To ship only good, strong plants of 
good size. 


3—To make prompt refunds on unfilled 
orders when requested. 
4—To answer all letters of complaint 
promptly. 

If any advertiser does not handle your order 
for plants in accordance with these terms, then 
write us. We will see that a satisfactory ad- 
justment is made. Our Advertising Guarantee 
is your protection. 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST CO., 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants— 
Open field grown; well rooted; variety la- 
beled; roots mossed, and packed in ventilated cartons. 
Guarantee live delivery. _Cabbage—Charleston 


; 800, 70c; 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.65; 2,500 
press collect, 2,500, $2. 
low Bermuda, 


500, 55c; 1,0 95e; 2,500, 
50; 6,000, $4. now ready; Cab- 
bage, March 10th. "W. G. Farrier Plant Company, 


Omaha, Texas. 


Flowers 
Plant Bargains — 30 Swiss Giant Pansy Plants, 50c; 
12 Delphinium, Blackmore and Langdon —.. 50c; 12 
Aquilegia (Columbine), Scott Elliott Long S ed, 50c. 
All sent prepaid. Minimum order, $1.00. Batistaction 
Breece’s Green- 


guaranteed. Send for Bargain List. 
houses, Delaware, Ohio. 
Kudzu 

Kudzu Crowns — $10.00 per 1,000. John W. Law, 
Route 7, Troy, Ala. 

Farmers of the South—Grow Kudzu. We furnish 
choice plants, $6.50 thousand. Government bulletin 
free. Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 

ell Rooted Kudzu Crowns—75c per hundred, post- 


Well 
aid; $4.00 per thousand, f.o.b. W. J. Heid, Route 2, 


obile, Ala, 


“The Story of Kudzu’’—A Southern farmer has dis- 
covered a plant which saves much labor. is plant is 
Kudzu. Planted, cultivated the first year along with any 
other crop, Kudzu will yield luxuriantly thereafter for 
a lifetime. Kudzu requires no fertilizer. Being a leg- 
ume, it builds the land, adding nitrogen and humus te 
the soil. Stops washes. All livestock eat it greedily. 


Iceberg Lettuce Plants, $1.50 per 1. 
guaranteed. rite for our illustrated catalog planting directions, insuring success. 500 plants te 
mont Plant Co., Greenville, 8. C. acre, We furnish large, select ee Plants for $6.50 
1; choice field run, $5.00 thousan U. 8. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—60c thousand; 10,000, Government Bulletin on Kudzu Free. Write, The 

.69. Bermuda Onion, white or yellow, 75¢ thousand. Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 

and Big epper, ready Apr’ 
Tomato, Baltimore, ready April 10, 75c. Strawberries 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. Certified M: y—$1.75 prepaid. W. H. 
Teem, Cullman, Ala. 

bi da 
$1.10 per 1,000, delivered. Baltimore, Marglobe, Match- berries. Write for prices. J. A, Bauer Plant Com- 
less Tomato’ Plant pany, Judsonia, Arkansas. 

‘otato Plants—1 :000, postpaid, 

Millions Genuine Maryland Missionary Strawberry 

Sand Mountain Plant’ Co., Mentone, “Ala. Plants—$1.50 per thousand, at Castleberry. Thurmond 
nion— varieties—1,000, 5,000, 

an’ 50 t 


delivered. Gulf Coast inant ty ny Bon Secour, Ala. 


Fairview’s Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Farly Jersey, 


riety named—500, 1,000 
Set Free with order 5,006 plants. Onions 
—Bermuda, Crystal Wax — 500, 1,000, 
Premiums with all orders. List Free. Fairview Farms, 
Ine., Quitman, Ga. 


Strawberry Plants—New ground grown and certified. 
and Brandywine. sent express collect, 
Get prices on other varieties. W. L. 

Fins, Harrison, Tennessee. 


Millions of State Inspected 
Missionary—$2.25 thousand; Aroma, Mc€lint: 
Southland, Fairfax, $5.00. Special wees on eo ot 
ders. T. H. Bradford, Jr., Trenton, Tenn. 
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grasses 
Sesbania, Crotalaria, 
lingt Jaba te. 


Classified Ads 


Strawberries 


kemore, Aroma, Missionary, Klondyke Stra whber- 


.00. Gandys, ndr more. 
1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $27: 75. Southland, 
Everbearing, ‘Dorsett, Fairfax—Postpaid: 100, $1. 
300, $2.50; 500, $3.50; 1,000, $6.00. Oakdale Farm, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


rogressive 


Certified Strawb Blak ondyke, Aroma, 
Missionary — 1,000, 5,000, $8.75; 
50,000, $ 5.00; Gandys, 5c hundred more. Postpaid; 
250, $1 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75. New Scuthland, 

rsett, Fairfax, Progressive Everbearing — Postpaid: 
100, $1. 300, $2. 500, -50; 1,000, $6.00. 
Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, ‘enn. 


Youngberries 


Youngberries — Red Latham Raspberries — Lucretia 


Dewberries — Blackberries — 10, ot 25, -00; 50, 
$1.75; 100, $2.50; 500, $10.50. Growing information 
with order. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, Tenn. 


Nursery Stock 
Early Bearing. Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, 
Etc.—New catalog free. Bass Pecan Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss. 3 


Five One-year Azaleas, $1.00, postpaid; 5 two-year 
Azaleas, $1.50, postpaid; any color. General catalog free. 
Wight Narserien. Cairo, Georgia. 


Camellia Japonicas, Azaleas, Roses, Nandinas, Fruit 
Trees—Many other items. Prices right. Write for 
catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, Box 910-B, “Augusta, Ga. 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet—Evergreen, bushy, 

strong. One year, $1.25; two years, $3.00 per 100, 

delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, Cc. 


Write for New Catalog High Grade Nursery Stock— 
Pecans, Fruits, Ornamentals — Very Panter, 
(Formerly Harlan Farms Nursery). M. 

Lockhart, Alabama. 


poe Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to ‘sell 
ruit — Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Pi 
f particulars. 


Concord Nurseries, 


j or 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


2-YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES, 19c 
HARDY, MONTHLY BLOOMERS THAT WILL 


THE MOST EXAC' 

VARIETIES OF ROSES—Red, Radi- 
ance, Talisman, Pres. Hoover, F. S. » Mrs. E. 

om, _Rowena om, Gorgeous, Columbia, 

Briarcliff, John Russell, Padre, , Victoria, 
Sensation, Milady, Rap- 
Chas. Bell , Edel, Etoile 

en, 


ey 
Priscilla. E: 
man, Clb. Los eles, Clb. Sunburst, Clb. Staech- 
lin, Clb. Dr. Huey, Clb. Pauls Scarlet, Clb. Meteor, 
Hoosier Beauty. 
LL 2-YEAR ROSES—Strong Plants..,..EACH 19¢ 
SHRUBS—Red, Pink Crepe 
Red, White, Rose Alt’ Tamar. Dog- 


Bush 
Forsythia, Red Bud, 
LL FLOWERING SHRUB 


TREES — Elberta, Early Elberta, 
Arp Beauty, Georgia, Mayflower, rly 
01 Red Bird, Chinese Cling, Mamie Ross, 
Minnie Stanford, J.-H. Hale— 
Prices—2 to 3 ft. tree, ae | 3 to 4 ft., 19¢; 
4 to 5 ft., 26c.; to 6 ft., 33c. 
PLUM TREES—Blue Damson, gas Goose, Abun- 
dance, Burbank, Satsuma, America, Six Weeks, 
Shipper tig Gold, d June— 
Prices—2 to 3 ft., L7c. ; to 4 ft., 
APPLE TREES — Delicious, Golden Grimes, 
Black, E. Harvest, Red June. Prices—-2 to 
Bartlett, Keiffer, Garber. 
2 to 3 ft., 19c; to 4 ft, 25e. 


Gold— 
4ft., 


Calyeanthus, 


2 to 3 ft., 19¢; 24c. 
BERRY VINES—Blackberry, Dewberry vines—Ea. 3c. 
FIGS—Brown Turkey, 25e. 


5 for 39c; 10 for ‘aoe. $1.25 
RIVER P HEDGE PLANTS— 
Prices—2 to 3 ft —Each, 10c; 10 for 70c; 
25 for $i. for $5.50. 
SNAPDRAGON FLOWER PLANTS—100 plants, as- 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Red, Pink, White, 
Yellow colors. Pot plants—Each 
GERANIUMS—Red, White, Salmon, Pink—Each 12c. 
FERNS—Lace, Feather, or Swords—Each........ 1se. 
We Pay All the Postage — Ship to You c.o.d. 
Guarantee Everything to Arrive in Good Shape. 
FLOWER PLANT COLLECTION—25 Stocks, 25 Ver- 
benas, 25 Petunias, 25 amapeugets. ‘All 100 plants 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


Peach Trees — Leading Varieties — $55.00 thousand; 
$6.00 hundred. herry, Plum, Apricot, 
Fig, Grape, Walnut, ight prices. 
Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 


Ninety-Day Velvet Beans, $1.00 bushel; Osceola Vel- 
vet Beans, Bunch, $3.00 bushel. Also 
Cowpeas, y bea: Sound, new crop, choice seed. 
& Smith. Tennille, Ga, 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed, $7.50; Grimm Alfalfa, $10.00; 
Red Clover,, $11.00; Sweet Clover, $5. 


Corn 


Thompson’s Prolific Early—Short Bald 
selected, $3.00. Milo Thompson, Spring City, T 


Pedigreed Marett’s Type Douthit Corn, Strain 
‘3 Lowman Yellow, Strain 4, and Yellow Bet: 
n “Endorsed by Experiment’ Station—Per peck, 


el. Track, Concordia. Return 
Geo. Bowman, rdia, Kansas, 

Korean Lespedeza—Recleaned, State noes 75 
hundred; Lespedeza for pasture, $4.75. eal’s Pay- 
master, $1 75_ bushel. 
ane Seed, recleaned, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Paul S. Neal, Lebanon, Tenn. 


arpet Grass seed, $12.00; Cat Tail Millet seed, 
$99 00: Chufas, $10.00; Crotalaria Spectabilis, ‘513. 00: 


Tennessee Red _ Cob 


rgia Runner Peanuts, $5.50; Yellow Field Corn, 
rte Whatley’s Prolific Corn, $4.45; E. S. Velvet 
$2.00. Per 100 pounds, f.o.b, here. V. R. 


Bech, Albeny, Ge. 
$12.00 Alfalfa, 


Red Clover, $7.00; Scarified Sweet 
Clover, $4.75; xed Timot 
ke or Red 
All per bushel. 


samples Free. 
Kansas City, 


nS 
BE 


Prices subject to changes. 
Standard Seed Co., 9 East Fifth St., 


SEED-CORN 
LESPEDEZA — OATS — SOYBEANS — SUDAN 
GRAS ALFALFA ALL KINDS 
CLOVER — GRASS SEED 

DWARF 


s— 
ESSEX RAPE 
CAR LOTS OR LESS. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES. 
W. P. BELL & COMPANY, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Scott’s Improved Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn—Big- 


eared type. Years’ breeding. Peck, 90c, prepaid; 
not prepaid, half bushel, $1.25; bushel, $2.25. Pure 
Stoneville No. 2 Cotton Seed, 


bushel. Peas— 
Whips, New Eras, Unknown, slightly mixed, $2.00 


Z. L. Scott, Concord, Ga. 


90c; per bushel, $3.25; bushels, per bushel, 
f.0.b. Westminster. Wilte for catalog. Marett Farm 
& Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 
Cotton 
Graded—Half Seed. John A. 
eddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 
Half and Half—High linting, big boli. Catalog free 


John M. Bligh, Decatur, Alabama. 


D.P.L. COTTON SEED—Improved by Field Selec- 
tion from Best and Large 
screened each year. 40% Lint; 1l-inch staple. 
Black seed pracilealiy eliminated. rvs 25 per 100 


pounds, f.o.b. Vincent, Ala. 
WADE’S SEED FARM, VINCENT, ALA. 


Improved 307-6 Wilt-resistant Cook Cotton — Good 
staple, carefully ginned; $1.50 bushel. E. F,. Cauthen, 
Originator, Auburn, Ala. 


Northern Grown Half and Half—A very early co 
44 48% Lint. Price—1l00, $3.40; 500, $16. 00; 
$60.00. A. M. Jones, Lexington, Tenn. 


THE BALANCED COTTON 


BROOKE’S ONE FORTY-FOUR 

One 27 Staple. Forty-four per cent Lint. 
rop us a Card for Particulars. 

J. H. BROOKE SEED CO., CANTON, GA. 


Cotton with World’s Record Yield—Big prize for best 
5 acres. Get prices and free bushel offer. Five names 
appreciated. Danielsville, Ga. 


FOR PROFITS — TRY OU 
MONEY MAKING VARIETIES OF XcorroNn 


Proved Fes be the BEST by Field — 
pecial Low Prices — Write 


DIXIE sump COMPANY, 


eed Farms, 


COMER, ¢ GEORGIA. 


Beans 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
ering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
and responsible, but we Fr not liable for losses due 
to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 


Laredo Beans for se and quarter per bushel. 
WwW. S. Segar, Stormont, Va. 


Soybeans for Sale — New crop — Recleaned. W. F. 
Winstead, Ransomville, N. C. 


Three Bales per Acre—Weather conditions ideal. Best 
Heavy Fruiter we ever had. Write for special prices 

on Heavy Fruiter and free seed offer. Vandiver Seed 
Co. ,Lavonia, Ga. 


WHEN BUYING COTTON SEED 


MAKE SURE OF MAXIM STANDS 
AND YIELDS BY INSISTING ON SEED 


TREATED WITH 2% CERESAN. 
Better results more than repay the slight extra cost. 
Treatment prevents the seed’ from rott under 
——— soil conditions and also reduces seedling 
off. Write for list of breeders supplying 
2% Ceresan-treated seed; also Free let 26-F. 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


ancy 90-Day Velvets, 90c bushel; genuine Bunch 
valnee $3.00. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Velvet ned, Good Seed, 
$1.00 per bushel. R. Strickland, Clio, Ala. 


Selling Good Quality Early Running Velvet Beans— 
$1.00 bushel; 2%-bushel bags. William Jackson, 
novan, Georgia. 


Extra Ninety-Day Velvet Beans—2%-bushel 
bags; $1. per bushel. J. F. Thompson, Route 1, 
Eastman, 


-day Speckled Velvet Beans—Sound 
lean, in even weight bags, one dollar busnel, f.o.b. 
Butler & Faulk, Danville, Ga. 


Pure Bunch Velvet Beans, $3.50 bushel. Ha 
Half and Cleveland Cotton Seed, $4. 00 hundred, 
Hog Farms, Eastman, Georgia. 


Day Velvet Beans, bushel; 95% germination. 
h, $3.00 Osceola, $1.50; Otootan, 0; Brabham 
Mixed. $2.00. Burch, Chester, Ga. 


Bean Beetles doesn’t destroy Chinese Climbing String- 
less Beans—Planted by College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Georgia, Horticultural Department, for testing. Quality 
approved. Only small amount bean beetle damage. Copy 
approval letter on application. Excellent as shelled or 


If and 
Guinea 


snap a a ay until frost. 150 seed, 50 cents; 
400 seed, 00. Plant April to June. Veltina Okra, 
extfa c.. sta s on stalk 7 to 10 days without becom- 
ing woody ; ler hands not punished in gathering; as 
good if not best okra ever grown: 10 cents; 1 
seed, 35 een postpaid. J. J. Simpson, 19 Brookwood 
Drive, Nw “Atlanta, Ga. 


Cantaloupes 
OUR EXTRA EARLY DELICIOUS 


25 to 50 Cantaloupes per Vine—Best of all. 
LARGB PACKAGE SEED, 25c, Stamps or Coin. 
Catalog Free. 


GRAND BAY MELON FARMS, Grand Bay, Als. 


Corn 
Pure, Selected Hastings’ Prolific—$2.50 per bushel. 
Lewis Thomas, Route 3, Sylacauga, Alabama. 


“Whatley’s Prolifie selected. Bushel, 
5 bushels, up, $2.25. O. M. Ware, Marshall- 
ville, "Georgia 


Whatley’s Prolific Corn— $1.00; half busied. 
Gs; bushel, $3.25; ten bushels ‘and ‘over, $3.00; 
atley Bros. ° Helena, Ga. 


We Sell on Plan — Best_Varieties— 
Peach Trees, low apevines, 3c; Shrubs, a 
Evergreens, 25c. 64- Free. Benton Count 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 

Scott’s Vineyard—22 Varieties Muscadine Type Grape- 
vines—Largest and finest collection in the South, in- 
cluding latest varieties from Georgia Experiment. State 
pected Descriptive price list Free. Z. L. Scott, 

a. 


Seeds 


COKER’S PEDIGREED 
COTTON SEED and SEED CORN 


Our New Strains of COKER’S FARM RELIEF and 
COKER’S CLEVEWILE for Wilt Soils are being 


Write” 20 Valuable Inf 
alog—20 pages Valuable or- 
FREE. 


uj 
Write” for New “Cata 
mation for the Cotton Planter—: 


COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY, 
David R. Coker, President, HARTSVILLE, 8S. C. 


Watch This Space for Coker Advertisement Next Month. 
Buchanan Sells Seeds—Catalog Free. Buchanan’s, 


' Memphis, Tenn. 


at Kinds Farm Senet attractive prices. Write, 
. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. = 


Soybeans, Cowpeas, Korean Lespedeza, Garden Seeds. 
McCarty Seed Co., Evansville, Indiana. 


Cow Soybeans, Velvet Lespedeza 
outs, ete it 
ile, for Price Murphy & 


Dallis, Carpet 


Pea- 
& Palmer. 


Lespedezas, other clovers; 
Booklet. Lambert’s, Dar- 


I Buy and 


Sell Cowpeas—In carlots or tess. 
Peanut 
i608, be prices. F. H. “vernon, 


? 


Neal’s Paymaster Seed Corn—A very fine white corn. 
Always produces. Write me for prices. Mountain View 
Seed & Plant Farm, Decherd, Tenn. 


Mosby’s Two-eared, Field- guar- 
If, $1.75; bushel, $2.75. bushels, 
freight prepaid. N. A. Kimr imrey, Mebane, N c 


tors Bel Goes Corn—First year from ori 

nators. lect nubbed and hand shelled. $2.00 

bushels or more, $1.90. J. I. Lee, Demopo! 
ma. 


Tri- County 


rms, Booneville, Miss. 

farm in ation Extens Service. ‘eck, 
$2.25 per bushel. All f.0.b. Clanton. Ala. H. 8. Shaw, 
Clanton, Ala. 


-Pigott’s True-type Little Red Cob 4 ane South’s 
Premier Seed Corn — Two and t stalk. 


hree per 
Hupdred pounds in shuck shells six pecks of cora. Two 
rs Xj half per bushel. B. W. Pigott, Tylertown, 
ssi 


two-eared stalks. 
‘osby but earlier and better quality. 

$2.25 per bane, f.o.b. Vincent, Ala. 
WADE’S SEED FARM, VINCENT, ALA. 


Meadow’s Improved Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn— 
Field selected over 20 years; deep stain, 
resistant. 70 pounds ear 
Price $2.50 per Poushel, f.0.b.. . Meadows, Route 
Douglasville, Ga. 


Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn—Feld sel: from 

stalks six each; carefully pe 

nubbed, and shelled. ces, here, 90c; 

bushel, 50: bushel, $2.75. W. H. ton, 
x 436, Griffin, Ga. 


Bhyne’s Cook is More Wilt-Resistant and Productive 
as any Cotton—On 109 acres I produced 114 bales. Seed 
one year from mass hand selection, $1.50 bushel. "Brady 
C. Rhyne, Benton, Ala. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 


COTTON SEED “BEST BY 
1 to 9 Bushels...... ‘2 per bushel 
9 to 49 Bushels...... 1.90 per bushel 
50 Bushels or more... .$1. 75 per bushel 


A card will bring you our 24-page Catalog, contain- 
ing a lot of valuable information to any farmer. 
PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mer., COMMERCE, GA. 


Stoneville No. 2 (Long Staple) and Improved Rucker 
Cotton — Two spares varieties, with high 
records for big profits. Carefully gaved. $1.00 bushel. 

a. 


Glenwood Farm, Brooks, 


WANNAMAKER’S WONDER 
DIXIE TRIUMPH WILT RESISTANT. 
NEW LATEST IMPROVED STRAIN 2. 


Mine ine Yield in History, South Carolina 
Pee Dee Experiment Station—2,842 pounds. 
Full Description and Prices by Request. 


WANNAMAKER CLEVELAND 
SEED FARMS, 
Originators, Box 147, ST. MATTHEWS, 8. C. 
Cooks Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed for Sale—$1.25 per 
bushel Bred eleven years for resistance to root t 


and blight on heavily infested land. We buy no 
Ballard Brothers, Troy, Ala. 


“PEDIGREED COTTON” 
Prize Winners — Leaders in Station Tests. 
CLEVELAND 5-85 and CAROLINA DELL— 


” Stap! 

DIXIE TRIUMPH WILT-RESISTANT—15-16” 
Dependable, Foremost Plant Breeders. 
Write for Catalog and Money Back Offer, 


MARETT FARM & SEED CO., 
WESTMINSTER, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


2—Pure, re-cleaned; ginned Orchard 
Hill one-varlety gin. Staple 1 inch to 1% inches. Very 
early. Bags, 100 pounds (3% bushels). Price, $1.00 
bushel, here. W. H. Bolton, Box 436, Griffin, Ga. 


WANNAMAKER’S 
WONDER-WILT — DIXIE TRIUMPH 
COTTON 

New Latest Improved Stra 

Proven Most Productive Cotton To "Developed. 
HIGHEST AVERAGE YIELD Geuth Carolina Pee 
Dee Experiment Station past four years — 2,227 

pounds per acre. High Yield Georgia and Alabama, 
1932- 1934. PLUS — positive wilt-resistance, 38% 
lint 1 1-16 uniform staple, large, easy 
to-pick, lox. storm-proof 


est Improved Old’ 
WRITE AT ONCE for Catalog and 


Stoneville No. 


t 
WANNAMAKER-CLEVELA: 
Prices. SUPPLY 


w. w. ST. 8. C. 
e Originator and Br 


2. ton Seed—These seed ame ginned 
kept pure. $1.25 
50. Der so pure Hastings 
el. Price fob, E. P. & W. L. Lloyd, 
u 


sboro, 


SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 
IS STILL THE 
MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER 
KNOWN 
FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE, 


DEPT. B, 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED 
COMPANY, 
NORCROSS, GEORGIA. 


63 
Cotton 


Quality Cotton Seed—Wannamaker-Cleveland, Dixie 
Triumph, and other strains. Pedigreed and_recleaned. 


Soybeans; growth, 1934. Write for prices. 
John Wanamaker & Sons, Aeolian Hill Seed Farm, 
St. Matthews, S. C. 


CROOK BROTHERS, BREEDERS OF 
CROOK’S IMPROVED HALF & 
HALF COTTON SEED and 
PROLIFIC GIANT SEED CORN 


OUR HALF AND HALF COTTON HAS 

PROVED TO BE THE EARLIEST, HEAV- 

IEST YIELDING COTTON KNOWN. 

OUR SEED IS CULLED, GRADED AND 

RECLEANED AND SOLD UNDER OUR 

POSITIVE GUARANTEE. 

Send for our FREE BOOKLET which are 
ment 


interesting Testimonies and Experi 
Station results. 


FOR ILLUSTRARTED FOLDER, ADDRESS 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 


Addison’s Extra Early Prolific—Medium 15-16” 

Biel. 45% lint; and Addison’s Early Long Staple— 

1 1-16’” staple, 40% lint, are the ‘most profit - 

able ceties of cotton to grow. Write originator for full 

a naar of each and special prices on planting seed. 
. Addison, Marietta, Ga. 


GENUINE COSGROVE 


MARS-ROSE COTTON SEED 
GROWN BY ORIGINATOR, A. D. COSGROVE. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


ND NAMES 0 S HAVING GROWN 
GENUINE COSGROVE MARS-ROSE COTTON 
AND PRO ODUCED. BLE YIELDS OR BRT- 

LE THAN ONK INCH. 

MATURES IN XIMATELY 100 DAYS 


APPRO 
UNDER NORMAL CONDITIONS. 
PRICE OF SEED 


1 Bushel, $15. ~ of Bushel, $6.08; 1 Peck, $4.50. 
B, Birmingha 
TRIAL (Plants Approximately 
One-third Acre), $1.00, Postpaid. 
All Genuine Seed Sold in Sealed Cartons. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE & 


SEED STORES, 
2318 SECOND AVE., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Sole Distributors of Genuine Cosgrove Mars-Rose 
Cotton Seed in United States. 


Buchanan’s Reseaned Half and Half Cotton Seed— 
Grown along northern edge Cotton Belt. Will Mature 
10 to 15 ioe Moarlier than seed grown south. 
produce more dollars to an acre than a ton. 
37. years’ reputation as Seedsmen back of these seed. 
100 pounds, $5.00; 500, pounds, $23.00; 1,000, pounds, 
$45.00; ton, $85.00. Catalog Free. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


CROOK’S IMPROVED 
HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING SEED 


MANY CROSSES BEING PLACED ON THE 

MARKET DETERIORATE OR “RUN OUT” | 
MORE RAPIDLY THAN A PURE STRAIN. 

COTTON WHICH HAS ITS ORIGIN FROM 

CROSSING TWO OR MORE VARIETIES 

ARE NOT SAFE IN THE HAND OF THE 

FARMER. DO NOT BE DECEIVED BY 

THESE NOVELTIES. 


PLANT A PURE STRAIN THAT HAS HIGH 
YIELDING AND STAYING QUALITIES. 


FOR PRICES, WRITE 


T. J. CROOK & SON, 
LURAY, TENNESSEE, 


Farm Safe — Plant Proven Most Productive and 
Profitable Cotton —Wannamaker Cleveland Big 
5-16” le ; Dixie Triumph Big Boll Wilt 
Resistant, 1 1-16” staple—$1.25 ushel; 200 bushels 
nd over, $1. per bushel; carload lots, $1.10 per 


bushel; sacked; St. Matthews. Repeat orders from Cus- 
tomers who have proven superior value of our seed for 
the last oe of a century will exceed supplies. 
Model Seed Farms, Wannamaker, ‘esi - 
dent, St. Matthews, 
Crotalaria 

New Early Strain 110 

days. cents per pound; 100 pounds, $15.00. 


scarce. Shermans, Fn Ala. 


Crotalaria—Average gel A. this leg- 
ume, $22.00 per acre, besi e green 
weight Has “doubled yields "ton plant 
in crop rows. Prompt me 
chanically scarified. pamphlet. Seed 
Simpson Nursery, ‘Monticelto, P Florida. 


Ginseng 
for Pro —cultare Booklet for stamp. 
Miami, Florida. 


618.60 Pound—Seed for 
each order. Circular Free 


scarce. 


row G 
Bor F, 


Roots Bring 
address with 
Patchogue, N. 


Golden Seal 


Grass 
per hundred ds. . T. Ferguson, Woodville, Miss. 


Circular Free, 


eza 
Common, Ki Korean, 16, Sericea—Free literature. 
Lambert’s, ng Als. 


Certified Korean, Sericea oorey and 12087. Dock 
Smith, Rhea Springs, Tennessee. 


Korean Lespedez: hundredweight, 
f.0.b. Pat Beeler, “Glendale, Ky. 


Lespedeza—Harbin, Korean, Kobe, Tennessee 76—For 
literature and prices, address W. P. Dearing, Covington, 
Tennessee, 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Ads 


Lespedeza 


New Crop, Recleaned Kobe Lespedeza Seed — Write 
fo: prices. E, H. Parr, Kerrville, Tenn. 


Korean Lespedeza—State certified, Godder-free, Prices 
on request. Asa Gresham, Smyrna, Tenn 


et Sericea, Kobe, and Korean—State tested, 
No. 1 Seed. Price right. Waldrop Bros., Murray, Ky. 


Lespedeza Sericea — Scarified, Certified — Write for for 
litersture and prices. Frank M, Nuasb, Treas., Mt. 
Gilead, North Carolina. 


Lespedezas—No. 1, State Tested—Korean, 7c; Kobe, 
8c; Sericea, 17c. No. 2 Seed are cheaper.  Lonok 
Seed Co., Mooresville, N. 


Our Usual Superior Quality Lespedeza—Certified— 
Korean and Kobe. Also Pct pe Prices, sample 
direct from grower. Lynn Bros., Boxville, Ky. 


Okra 
Impreved Bunch_ Okra—Early, exceedingly prolific, 
bears. till frost. Long Green and White Velvet—5 
pounds, $1.00; 10 pounds, $1.50. Large lots, much 
cheaper. E. L, Todd, Valdosta, Ga. 


Peanuts 
Improved Spanish Peanuts—Shelled for planting—12¢ 
pound. Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 


Improved White Spanish, Smal) White Spanish, Run- 


Baby Chicks 


25,000 Chicks Weekly—Produced under definite im- 
provement control breeding, feeding, and management 
program. Bargain prices. Free circular. Schafinei s 
Hatchery, Berger, Missouri, 


Sex Guaranteed Chicks at Lowest Prices — Day-old 
Cockerels and Pullets — All leading breeds. Highest 
quality. Missouri accredited. Free catalog. Clardy 
Hatchery, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 


Hardy Chicks—For Eggs and Profit—20 Best 
Breeds—$6.30, up. Prompt shipments, c.o.d. Special 
offers. Free Catalog. Send postcard. Bush Greene 
County Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


Bush’s Sex-Guaranteed Chicks — Qualified Egg-bred 
Flocks — Leading breeds. $6.30, up, c.o.d. Thousands 
hatching. Early discounts. Special offers. Free catalog. 
Bush Hatchery, Dept. 180, Clinton, Missouri. 


Baby Chicks — From the finest egg strains. None 
better for broilers. ‘twelve years of quility and service. 
Satisfied customers testify. Free literature supplied. 
Sedalia Chick Hatchery, Dept. 8, Sedalia, Missouri. 


IDEAL BABY CHICKS 
HATCHES EVERY WEEK 
All Leading Breeds — The Best You Can Buy. 


Big English White Leghorns......... $9.00 per 100 
Reds, White and Barred Rocks....... 7.95 per 100 
White Wyandottes, Buff 7.95 per 100 
Black and White Giants........ ..-.. 8.50 per 100 
Black and White Minoreas........... 7.95 per 100 


Prepaid, Alive Delivery—Quick Deliveries. 


IDEAL HAPCHERTES, 
DEPT. A, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


neis. Cooks Wilt Resistant, Cokers Wilt 
All Kinds Seed Corn and other seed, at depression prices. 
Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 


Seed Peanuts—-Order now. Good quality seed peanuts 
are scarce; prices will be higher later on. _Small 
White Spanish, Georgia Runners, end Virginia Bunch, 
in hull, six one-half cents per pound. Also we can 
jurnish small White Spanish, shelled, ten cents per 
Farmers’ Gin Company, 


pound, Cash with order; f.o.b. 
Edison, Georgia. 
Potatoes 
Maine Grown Seed Potatoes—Cobblers, $2.75; Bliss, 
Triumph, $3.75; 150-pound bags. V. W. Wood & Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Watermelon 


Watermelon and Muskmelon Seed—30c¢ pound, parcel 
H. C. Cresswell, 109 Fletcher, Thomasville, 
eorgia. 


Pure—Stone Mountain, Thurmond 
Rockyford, Hale’s Best 
A, Hayes, Buford, Ga. 


Fancy Selected, 
Gray, Watson Watermelon; 
Cantaloupe—$1.00 pound. E. 

EARLY MARKET QUEEN—THE 
SIXTY-DAY WATERMELON 
WILT RESISTANT 


EARLY — SWEETEST MOST PROLIFIC 
WATERMELON FOR HOME OR MARKET. 


¥% Acre Size, 50c; 1 Acre, $1.50; 

5 Acres, $6.25. Postpaid. 

WATERMELON AND CANTALOUPE 
CATALOG FREE. 

ORDER FROM ORIGINATORS, 

GRAND BAY MELON FARMS, 
GRAND BAY, ALABAMA. 


Early Market Queen—The Earliest, Sweetest Water- 
melon Known — Rizpens 60 days from planting seed. 
Packet, 10c; ounce, 75c. William Thornton, Jesup, Ga. 


Brightwater New Hampshire Reds Produce Profitable 
Chicks—Mature early. Lay like Leghorns. Outstanding 
vigor, rapid feathering. Real broilers. Introductory 
special, $10.00 per 100. Brightwater Farms, Hender- 
sonville, North Carolina. 


Baby Chicks—White Leghorns, Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Reds, 
White, Black Giants, assorted breeds. 
Poults and Eggs. (Certificate 8523). 
Hatchery, Henshaw, Ky. 


Maple View 


Here’s a Bargain!—Per 100: Brown, White Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $6.90. Prepaid. Big, 
strong, livable chicks. Order from ad, Catalog Free. 
Steele’s Hatchery, Box 110, Wellsville, Missouri. 


BABY CHICKS 


AAA HOLLYWOOD C, WHITE 
AAA TANCRED S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
From High Egg Records Trapnest Hens, 
Tested for B.W.D. The males used to head these 
matings are individually pedigr out of dams 
with high trapnest records, 280 eg “Kgs up. 
Write for Low Price. 
ALABAMA FARMS, 
Route 1, Box 90, Salera, Alabama. 


Grace’s Gold Banner Chicks—Flocks blood tested 7 
years, stained antigen and tube agglutination tests. 
Closely culled for size, shape, color, health, egg-produc- 
tion. Get Free Folder, special offer, lowest prices, $6.30, 
up Grace’s Hatchery, Box 5, Chillicothe, Missouri. 


Trail’s End Superior Quality Bred Chicks — From 
pullorum tested and wormed breeders 
years’ breeding experience. Leghorns 
Broiler chicks. Please write for Free interesting in: 
formation and low prices. ‘Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Virginia. 


SOU HATCHED CHICKS 
OM PUREBRED HUSKY STOCK 


Pre Rin Live Delivery. 00 00 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons....$4.45 $7.95 $38.75 
White Barred Rocks ....... 7.95 38.75 
AAA White 8.95 43.75 
Anconas and Buff Minorcas...... aoe 43.75 
Brown Leghorns (Large Type). 495 8.95 


Special Selections, le per Chick higher, 


SOUTHERN HATCHERY 
Dept. A, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Cornish Game, Barred Rocke, Reds, White Leghorns. 
Harris Farm, Pelham, Ga. 


Chicks—Large_ Barron Leghorns—Catalog. 
Leghorn Farm, Box X, New-Washington, Ob 


If You Want Low Smith Chickeries, 
Box 8-262, Mexico, Mo. Also selling Sexed Chicks. 


Healthy Chicks—From Indiana's Finest Flocks. We'll 


Willacker 


please you. Bloomfield Hatchery, Bloomfield, Indiana. 
Buy Sunshine Chicks—Send for catalog and price, list. 
60,00) Chicks weekly, Sunshine Hatcheries, ute 12, 


Corydon, Indiana, 


Buff Leghorn Chicks, Eggs—From hardy, farm 4 
flocks. Wonderful layers. Catalog. Mrs. E. F. Jon 
Gallatin, Tennessee, 


‘Baby Chicks that Live and ny Dividends—Place your 
order now. $7.00 per 100, and up. Bennett Electric 
Hatcheries, Albany, Ga. 


White. Leghorn Baby Chicks—From pedigreed males 
since 1931—$8.00 per hundred, prepaid. Drake’s Farm, 
yens Crossroads, Alabama. 


Increase Your Poultry Profits with Sterling Chicks— 
Write for catalog and special chick offerings. Sterling 
Hatchery, Box 11, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Watson-Mahood Réds and Large Type American Eng- 
lish Leghorns from high record, aed tested hens. 
Oriole Farm Hatchery, Pontotoc, Mi 


Baby Chicks—Six breeds and heavy assorted, weekly. 
sk for low prepaid, live delivery prices. ‘Lampkin 
Poultry Farm, Box 243-L, Starkville, Miss. 


Nelson’s Chicks — $5.75, up. 


Wonderful breeding. 
Matings headed by males 0 Bred 


practical brooding instructions, Nelson's Hatchery, 


Box 64, Kahoka, Missouri 


Chicks Hatching’ Weekly—All Breeds—Blood tested 
under our personal supervision, stained antigen method. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, $7.75; Orpingtons, $8.50; 

hite Leghorns, ‘$7.60, per hundred. 
$1.00 with order, balance c.o.d. Prepaid. Catalog on 
request. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 


DIXIE BIRMINGHAM HATCHED CHICKS 
From Hardy Purebred Stock. 
AAA White Leghorns, 50.100 500 
ords 250 eggs up; trapped. .$5.00 
Big Type White Leghorns. 
Reds, Barred and White Rocks.. 
White Wyandottes, . 


3.75 6.95 34.75 
Special Selections...... $1.00 per 100 higher. 
AA Selections ...... «++ $2.00 per 100 higher, 


Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Don’t Waste Money—Buy all Pullet or Cockerel Baby 
Chicks with 90% Sex Guarantee on Reds, Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns, etc; 95% Guaranteed on cross-breeds, 
Flocks mated and blood 


80, Burlingame, 


Bagby Layers—Laid_ Biggest Eggs of Pen in 
Georgia contest 1932 World’s 
Champions—317.8 average hen. Make bigger 
profits in 1985 with" Chicks. Livability Guaran- 
tee protects against loss first 2 weeks. 12 Breeds, an 
Sex Guaranteed chicks. Low prices. Big discounts on 
advance orders. Free catalog. Pasay, Farm and 
Hatchery, Box 613, Sedalia, Missouri 


First Quality Chicks — Daily shipments. Prepaid. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Bargain prices. Woodlawn 
Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Blood Tested Chicks — 15 Varieties — Ma flocks 
mated with pedigree males. ‘‘Quality and Fair Deal- 
ings’’ our motto. Dickson Hatchery, Dickson, Tenn. 


Double Blood Tested Chicks—16 Varieties—Purebred 
also Hybrid Pullets; Cockerels. Priced right. Special 
booking proposition. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, 1. 


STURDY TESTED CHICKS 
QUICK DELIVERIES, 


ALL PURE, BRED-TO-LAY STRAINS. 
’ Postpaid — 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


AAA Big English Leghorns..........$9.00 per 100 


White or Black Giants............. + 8.50 per 100 
Barred Plymouth Rocks.............. 7.95 per 100 
White Plymouth Rocks.............. 7.95 per 100 
R. I. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, ete...... 7.95 per 100 


J. B. GORMAN &.SONS, Hatchery Dept., 
2330 Second Avenue, No., Birmingham, ‘Ala. 


Try Our Baby Chicks—You will be satisfied. ben 
come from the very best flocks; blood tested. All 
lar breeds. Write for prices. Daniel Boone Saumes, 
Erin, Tennessee. 


52 Breeds Chicks—Baby, Turkeys—Started Chicks— 
Hybrids, Pullets, Cockerels—lowa inspected. Nothing 
finer. Beautiful Poultry Sook Free. Berry’s Hatchery, 
Route 16, Clarinda, Iowa. 


LINDSTROM CHICKS 
24-HOUR SERVICE ON MANY VARIETIES. 
SRZED, STARTED, and DAY-OLD CHICKS from 
try Plants. Latest scientific equipment for increasing 

production. Hundreds Awards Reg 


eg 
Contests. _ONE MILLION CAPA 
Service. LOW PRICES. Write Today. 


BARGAIN CHICK BOOK FREE. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
314 Linstrom Road, Clinton, Missouri, 


BREEDER FOR 


BUY YOUR FRO. 
EST RESU 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


EVERY CHICK WE SELL IS PRODUCED ON 
OUR OWN FARM. THEY COST A LITTLE 
EXTRA BUY ARE WORTH MORE, 


Write for Catalog and Prices. 


LONE OAK LEGHORN FARM, 


EUFAULA, ALABAMA. 


Baby Chicks 


Chicks of Distinction — We Guarantee Livability— 
Flocks blood tested and culled each year. Large, rly 
selected eggs set. Reds, Wyandottes, Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Minoreas, Buff Orpingtons, 
$7.90; 500, $39.00. White Leghorns (big type), Dark 

$36.50. Assorted 

. ; dd $1.00 per 100 

to above prices for chicks from Old Hens’ Eggs. Hatch- 

ing 22 varieties. Write for prices on Day-old Pullets 

and Cockerels. Postage prepaid. _Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, Box 3-C, New Albany, Indiana. 


as 


Austra-Whites 


AUSTRA WHITES—Greatest Laying Hybrid Known. 


Baby Pullets for greatest layers. Baby Cockerels 
for fastest growing broilers. 40 other breeds. Duck- 
lings, Baby Turkeys, Goslins, Guineas. Catalog free. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Box 4, Gambier, Ohio. 


Cornish 
Dark Cornish—15 Eggs, $1.50. 
Prattville, Ala. 


W. B. Hubbard, 


NOW READY 
Prepaid and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


25 50 «6100 
Reds, Wh. Rocks, B’d Rocks 
Bf._ Orpingtons, Wyandt’ '8.$2.25 $4.00 $7.50 $21.00 
Wh. Leghorns, Br. Leghorns, 
Anconas, Heavy Assorted... .... 7.00 19.50 
White: Giants [3100 5.50 10.00... 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, FLORENCE, ALA. 


Thornwood Blooded Chicks — Hatched in World’s 
Largest Incubators—Make record layers and extra pound 
broilers, which insures you highest profit at lowest cost 
to raise. AA Grade (special selected), all blood testeu 
(antigen method) — Per 100, Prepaid: White, Buff, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconus, $6.50; Barred, White, Bulf 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, $7.00; Buff Orpingtons, 
Jersey Black Giants, White, Buff Minorcas, $8.00; 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Jersey White Se $9.00; 
Heavy mixed breeds, $6.50; Assorted, $5.5 100% 
Live delivery guaranteed. Catalog Free. Themen, 
“Box 417, Crandall, Indiana. 


HULLS: DBE TA: CHICKS 


$7.50 per 100, up — 7 Leading Breeds. 
HULL’S pats CHICKS ARE KNOWN- 


ALITY CHICKS. 
All from Purebred, Healthy Layers 
and Breeders. Excellent for Broile: 
Write for Complete Price List—-Starting at 
$7.50 per 100. 


. C. HULL: HATCHERY, 
8361-G SUMMER AVE., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Purebred Hi--Grade Chicks — Bred for big broilers, 
good layers, large eggs. Single Comb Reds, Barred, 
Butt, White Kocxs, Waite Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Anconas, large type White Leghorns, Brown, Buff Leg - 
horns—100, $7.45; 500, $36.75; 1,000, $77.50. White 
and Buff Minorcas, Silver Laced, Columbia Wyandottes, 
New Hampshire Keus—$8.75. ‘Jersey White 
$10.45. Heavy assorted, $6.75. Assorted mixed, $6.3 
Can ship c.o.d. We pay postage. All chicks backed A 
14-day Livability Guarantee, described in catalog. Im- 
mediate or future deliveries. Order from ad. (Compli- 
ance 7759.) Glendale Hatchery, Box 38, Milltown, Ind. 


Choice “EGGLINE-QUALITY” Chicks 


R.0O.P. Sired R. I. Reds and other 50 100 800 

breeds listed AAA Grade......$4.95 $8.95 $24.75 
Big Eng. or Tancred Leghorns... 3.95 7.25 20.25 
Reds, White or Barred Rocas.... 3.95 7.25 20.25 
Wh, or Bf. Wyand’ts, Orpingtons 3.95 7.25 20.25 
Minorcas, Leghorns (any color).. 3.75 6.75 19.50 
Heavy Breeds, assorted 3.50 6. 

Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery. * 

Order in advance, please. Orders now for April. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


Prompt Shipment of Davis Chicks—2,500,000 annually. 
Highest quality chicks, backed by my Iron Clad Guar- 
antee. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White and Buff Minorcas— 
$7.95, 100; $23. 15, 300. Silver Laced, Columbian Wy- 
andottes, and Rose Comb Reds—$8.45. Ww 
Black Giants—$9.95. 
White Leghorns, also B Brown Leghorns, and a 
conas—$7.45, 100; $36. 3, ” 500. 5 
Assorted— $6.45. 

. We pay postage. 
details, or order direct from this ad. 
Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


FAMOUS. CH IX 


Thousands Hatching. Blood Tested 10 consecutive 
years. Superior grade, from old hens’ eggs. 
Wyandottes, Reds, Black Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks 

—100, $8.45; $41.75. 
Golden ~~. g English White, beautiful Dark 
Comb Brown Leghorns—100, 
$7.95; 500, $39.25. 


Superior Grade, deduct le each from above prices. 
Heavy Assorted—100, 
Write for wt White Minorca, Blue Andalusian, 

and Giant p 
Day-old Puilets—-Low as $145.00 per 1,000. 
Write for special priced chicks. Remember Sexed 
Chicks. Thousands hatching. 

All Prices Prepaid — 21 Varieties. 
ATZ’S HATCHERY, Box 11, MILLTOWN, IND. 


Chicks—Blood Tested for White Diarrhea—Personal 
White Wye Stained Barred and Rocks, 
nite English White Leghorns, R. I. 
$4.15; 100, $7.90; 500, $38.75. ult 
ed Red Ga mes—25, $2.50; 50, 


Davis Poultry 


4. 
ae prepaid. 100% alive delivery. Prompt sh pment. Fur- 
ther reduction in thousand lots. $1.00, 100, books order. 
If preferred, balance c.o.d. For extra high srcaioone, 
order our Hollywood Leghorns. Free catalog on req 
Palmer Hatchery, G. T. Carter, Lessee, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, 


CONTINENTAL CHICKS 


PREPAID — 100% LIVE DELIVERY. 
Shipments Mondays and 
25 


0 
White or Brown Leghorns........$2.15 $4.00 $7.50 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas ......... 2.15 4. 7.50 


yan 
Black, White, Buff 3.50 4.50 
Lt. Brahmas, Jersey Bl. Giants.. 2.75 4.75 
Jersey White Giants ............ 3.00 2 
Heavy Mixed 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 
BOX G, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
uy Our Master Bred Chicks—They cost you no more 
Purebred, sturdy stock. Selected, bred, mated 29 years 


by one of America’s oldest reliable firms; assures greater 
egg bigger broilers, more 


Master Bred 8. RB Reds, Barred, B 

White Rocks, Buff gtons, Wh hite Wy andottes 

100; $39.25, 500 50, 1,000. Large type White 
horns, ‘Brown, Buff Leghorns, conas—$7.45, 100; 


$36.75, 00; $72.50, 1,000. Either Heavy Assorted or 
Light ‘Assorted—$6.75, 100; $67.50, 1,000. White and 
ed Minorcas, Silver Laced, Columbia Wyandottes, 
New Hampshire cn” .75. Jersey White Giants— 
$10.45, 100; $104 1,000. h Dd: 
postage. Blood 
modern Smiths. 
bility guarantee described in Free 
future delivery. Order lirect from this 


Salem’s Quality Chicks—Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, and Orpingtos, Minorcas—$7.45 hun- 
dred; N. H. Reds, R. I. Whites, Silver Laced, Colum- 
bian Wyandottes—$7.95 hundred. Giants and Brahmas 
oo . White, Buff, and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 
heavy mixed — $6.95 hundred. Assorted mixed—$6.30. 
Chicks postpaid; live arrival guaranteed. Salem Hatch- 
ery & Poultry Farm, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


or 
ad. (C.C. 103.) covey Valley Poultry Farm, Box 
24, Ramsey, Indiana 


Australorps 
Big Crystal White Avsireletne—-Auctzalergs” highest 


official record layers in the worl 1 Kegs, $2.50. 
postpaid. L. R. Kids, Huntersville, N. 


Games 
Allen Roundhead Game—15 Eggs, $1.50, postpaid. 
Fred Tidwell, Larkinsville, Ala. 


War Horse Pit Games—15 Eggs, $1.25, postpaid. 
Grace Shelton, Larkinsville, Ala. 


Jersey Black Giants 
White Giant Hens, $1.50. C. M. Slack, Leslie, Ga. 


Jersey White Giants 
Giants — Black, White; Lakenvelders; Buff Minorcas, 
Eggs, Chicks. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 


Leghorns 
Brown Lechorns—Proven merit. Eggs and Cockerels 
very reasonable. J. B. Howser, Booneville, Miss. 


Minorcas 
Pape’s Mammoth Strain Black Minorcas—Stock di- 
Eggs, $1.50, 15. Guy Wilson, Elberton, 
reorgila. 


Orpingtons 
Sweepstake Winners of' Southeast—Twenty-one years 
breeding. Mating list Free. Morgan’s Stay Buff 
strains. Best Eggs, Baby Chicks. Mrs, Ed. Morgan, 
Americus, Ga. 


Plymouth Rocks 
Quality Barred Rock Eggs—$1.00, 
Woods, Brooks, Ga. 


Wyandottes 


Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs — 16, $1.00. Dave 
Alexander, Bethel Springs, Tenn. 


Hybrid Pullets 
Hybrid Pullets Are Healthier, Better Layers—Make 
heavy hens. Better than Leghorns for eggs. Send us 
your name. We want to tell you about these wonderful 
birds. Parkin Hatchery, Box 26, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Ducks 


Tame Mallards—Eggs, mised, 15 for $1.00, postpaid. 
F. H. Sparks, Demopolis, Ala 


Turkeys 
Bourbon Red Turkey Eggs—$2.25 dozen. 
Winfield, Ala. 


Giant Bronze Turkey_Eggs—$4.00 per dozen. Miss 
Bessie Hester, Hurdle Mills, N. C. 


Bronze Eggs and Poults-—Certified, blood tested flocks. 
Owenton Turkey Farm, Owenton, Kentucky. 


fifteen. Lois 


Aver May, 


Big Bone Pure Bourbon Turkey Eges—$3.00 dozen, 
delivered. Mrs. Walter McDonald, Winteld, Ala. 


Bourbon Reds—High quality; good sizes and colors. 
Breeders, Poults, Eggs. Cedar Heights Turkey Farm, 
Gallion, Ala. 

Eggs from Bigger, Better Bourbon Turkeys (Old 
Hens) — March, April delivery, 35 cents each; May, 
June, 25¢ each. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


Two or More Breeds 


Bourbon Red Turk Eges — $2.95. _ White 
Giant, 15, $1.15; 30, ‘$1. 95: 100, is White Guinea, 
15, $1.00. White Australorps, 15, $1.50. Mrs. Boss 
Hockaday, Selmer, Tenn. 


Poultry Supplies 
Write for Brower’s New Big Supply Catalog and 
Poultry Guide—Shows largest line of poultry equipment 
in world; over 425 items; filled with poultry information. 
Lower prices. Brower Mfg. Co.. Dept. P-4, Quincy, Ill. 


Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Boars and Gilts—From the best blood in 
the South. Every herd bour is by the three last World’s 
Champion Boars — Wavemaster Stilts, Miracle, and 
Streamline. Huie Bros., College Park, Ga. 


Essex 
Registered Essex—Pixs, Bre. Gilts, Service Boars. 
E. ry Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 


Hampshires 
Registered Hampshires. Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Ala. 


O. I. 


Gilts, Sows, Boars, and Pigs. 


Harris Farm, Pelham, 


Georgia. 

I. C. Hogs—On time. a no Pedi- 
greed. L. Silver Co., 58, 
Salem, Ohio. 


O. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs—No kin. Pedigreed, prolific. Fred Rue- 
bush, Sciota, IlMnois. 


Poland-Chinas 


Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 


Show Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs for 
$4, 000 this year. Write for literature and breed paper. 
tional Record, Bainbridge, Indiana. 


Herefords 
Resighered Polled Herefomi Cattle—Both sexes. Age 
to 24 months. Best breeding. $50.00, up. J. 4- 
Chambers, "“Hustonville, Ky. 


Shorthorns 
Polled and Horned Shorthorns—Noted for beef and 
milk. Elm Grove Farms, Belvidere, Tenn. 


John Warmbrod, Winchester, T — Registered 
Polled Shorthorns — Best breeding. For sale at all 
times. Also several outstanding horned bulls. 


Two or More Breeds 
Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampsl ie Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Dogs 


ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 

IN TRIAL the buyer is required to return 

dogs within the time accord- 

ing Se advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise stated 

, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned 


For Sale—Walker Fox Dozs and Pups—Bred right. 
Martin Rector, Fernbank, Ala. 


Newfoundland Puppies — Real home guards, farm 
helpers. Springstead, Osborne, Kansas. 


Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for_ratters. Batisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusader Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 
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Classified Ads 


For Exchange 


Seed Irish Cobblers—Will swap them for Foes. Cane 
Seed. Hyder Seed Store, Hendersonville, N. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—$5.00 to $2,500.00 each paid for 
Old Coins. Ph oe catalog, 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept. 40, 
oma, 


Dogs 


Newfoundlands, Saint Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat 
Terriers—Free folder. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 


World’s Largest Kennels—Offers Quality Hunting 
Do Sold cheap. Trial allowed. We pay no trans- 
Dixie Kennels, Inc., B-9, Herrick, Ilinois. 


portation. 


Hunters—All kinds Hunting Hounds and Bird Dogs— 
Cheap. Free trial. Customer_ pays express charges 
Write for prices. Ramsey Creek Kennels, 

Ramsey, Illinois, 


Fox Hunters—Breed your Gyps to Crane’s Great 
Walker Stud Fox Hound, “Jack Dempsey’’—Registered 
in Internatoinal Fox Hound Stud Book. Write for 
special stud fee offer and information. Also have 
Fox Hounds for Sale. Address, Crane Kennels, Hamil- 
ton, Alabama. 


Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—Get a lace of rats; 
chase rabbits out burrows. on care 


Miscellaneous 
Information on Roots, Barks, neg Sea of value in 
fields and forests. Botanical 6, New Haven, Conn. 


Agents—Salesmen 
Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, 
Make Products Yourself — Formula Catalog Free. 
Kemico, B-70, Parkridge, Illinois. 


Wanted—Monument Salesmen. Georgia Memorial Co., 
Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 
free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 


1,000 Bargains—Drygoods, Notions, Toiletries. Agents 
undersell stores. Free Catalog. Jobbers, Dept. 609, 
S. Crawford, Chicago. 


Cash_Income—Resilvering M 
Glass Siene-Portable Outfit. prinkle, 


ware; Maki 
Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana 
‘Colored People— —Sell New Hair ight- 


ener — Upwards Prk oon ee case offer. almor, 
5249-PF Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


Make More Money Shirts, Ties, Un- 
derwear, Dresses, Hosi ts, Coveralls, Pants, 
Uniforms—Outfit Free! Nimrod Dept. 130, 
4922-28. Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 


$2.00 Hourly with New, Scientific Cream that mends 
all cloth easily, without needle and 


Stands sample. Sew-No- 
More Co., Dept. G- “300, "Glacinnati, 


es Kit Free—Write for Our Free Offer and Catalog 
of ee deals, cosmetics, extracts, etc. on big 
money selling your friends and neighbors. Clyde Collins 
Chemical Co., Dept. 6-C, Memphis, Tenn. 


Start Bargain Store Busi Profits— 
New and used_ clothing. auction sale 
Experience unnecessary. Everything sup- 
piled. Publix, 568-HX Roosevelt, cago. 


For white and colored. money or ¢ ence needed. 

Agents doing wonderful, eo samples and sample ease. 

aoe Keystone Laboratories, Dept. 1-D-3, Memphis, 
ennessee, 


Agents—Smash Go Prices !—Santos Coffee, 12c pound. 
4-ounce yoni. 8%c. $1.00 size Tonic, 1 Razor 
Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 pricks Chewing Gum, 12c. 
150 Other Bargains erience unnecessary. Write. 
Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. 


Make Easy Money—Selling Honey Hoof Trimmer— 
Makes quick, simple, perfect job of trimming hoofs of 
horses, cows, bulls, without raising foot. ‘Dehorns young 
stock, Every farmer rite for details. Milcare 
Corporation, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 


f You Want to Get Your Groceries and Household 


I 
8 janpeies at a and a wonderful chance to make 


For the Home 
Write for Special Prices Instant-Lite Gasoline 
Smoothing Irons; Three hundred candle power Kerosene 
Mantle Lamps. E. C. Mauldin, Ellaville, Ga. 


Indian and Head Pennies Wanted—Will pay 
up to $2.00 each if over ten years old. Certain pennies 
worth $53.00. Latest listing, 10c, American Coin Co., 
Box 219, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For the Table 
ied Flavored Rings— 
$97 75, delivered. Satisfaction 
Smith, Farmington, ‘Arkansas. 


Furs 
Beautiful Scarfs—Made from your fox skins. Also 
fine scarfs sold reasonably. Samouce Fur Company, 
Sloatsburg, N. Y. 


Let us Tan and Make Up your Furs and Hides and 
turn your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 


Mineral, Virginia. 
Grinding 
We on Grinding Safety 
Blades, Clippers, Shears. Birmingham Binding 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 


pounds, 
Marian 


Up to $300.00 Paid for Dimes Dated yates 1806 3 
Liberty Head Nickels, $200.00; Pennies, $25.00. Send 
i Complete 1935 Catalog. Nationalcoin “Susan 
(HH), Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Old Money $100.00 for Dime, 
S. Mint; $50.00 for iberty Head Nickel (not 
I pay big premiums for rare 4c 

Ider. May nm much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl. 645 Mehl Bldg. “Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Quilt Pieces 


Patchwork Quilting Pieces, Postpaid—Seamless, col- 
orfast; assorted prints, madras, broadcloth. Two pounds, 
60c; four pounds, $1.00. Four pounds Blanket scraps. 
$1.00. Silk scraps, 2% pounds, $1.00. Variety Stores, 
Decherd, Tenn. 


A Quilt Book for Progressive Farmer Readers—Con- 
taing 10 attractive piecework patterns, with full in- 
structions ‘‘Grandmother’s an 1 Fashioned 
Flower Garden,” ‘‘Monkey Wrench,” ‘‘Turkey Tracks,’ 
and 6 other attractive designs—10 in all—are included 
in book, is limited—better order your ccpy 
10c (coin) to—Home 
Quilting Brogressive Farmer, Birmingha , Ala. 


Radios 


Farm Radio—New B-Less—Uses_ one battery. No- 


cost sample. D-20th Century Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Patent Attorneys 
Pat — Reasonable terms. Book and_ advice free. 
L. Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


we Farmer Needs a Radio—We will sell a good Bat- 
ry Radio complete for $29.95; one-half cash, balance 
this fall. Electric Set for $19.50, same terms. Write for 
catalog. We sell batteries for all makes of radios. 
B. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Inventions Commercialized—Patented or tented 
Write Adam Fisher Company, 545 Enright,, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents — Booklet Free. fee Watson E. 
Coleman, Registered Patent Suet, “Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hay 
Lespedeza Hay—$17.50: Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Ala. 
Help Wanted—Female 
Special ea for Mothers Who Need $14.00 Weekly 


at once—No canvassing, experience, or investment. Give 
dress size. Dept. J-47, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, O. 


Married Woman to Give Away Free ae Galty 
Flavoring and make customers. Up to $3.00 

hour. Easy. Actual samples free. Send no money. W. 
Blair, Dept. 237-C, Lynchburg, Va. 


Amazing Discovery! — Ladies’ Snag-Proofed silk 
Hose! — Doubles wear. Local representatives wanted. 
$20. in_a week. Actual Senor 

American Hosiery Mills, Dept. J-70, 


Hosiery Free. 
Indianapolis, 


for Married Women — $15.00 
Weekly ygur dresses Free, 
known’ Fashion Frocks. canvassing, investment. 
Send your dress size. hion Frocks, ‘Sept €. -1030, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 
Old Firm Wants Man Over 40 to Travel—Bonus and 
weekly check arrangement. McBrady, A-1047, Van- 
Buren, Chicago, 


Earn Quick Cash—Raising Mushrooms in Cellar, 
Shed, Attic—We crops. “Guaranteed materials fur- 
nished. Easy, method. Book Free. United, 
3848-BE Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 


Permanent Position in Protected Territories for Few 
Capable =. taking orders for Nash custom tailored 
clothes. low prices. 1935 sample line and 
Free. Liberal commissions, bonuses. Golden Rule 
Nash Co., Dept. 62, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an expert — mechanic 
and = you get a good 4 The cost to you is small. 
For free bookl write, Nashville 


No taken. et, 
Nashville # Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5c¢ and 10¢ necessities. handerchiet counter dis- 


Inventors—Write for Free Patent Book and Record of 
Invention Form. Edward Flaherty, Patent Attorney, 
1061 International Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inventors—Don’t Risk Your Ideas. 
Write for new Free book, nt Guide for the In- 
ventor,’’ and Record of RR tor. Prompt, care- 
ful, efficient service. My success built upon strength of 
satisfactory service to inventors jieceted in every_ State 

the Clarence A. Register yi Patent 
Attorney, D Adams Bidg., D. 

Patent Your Idea—Write for 


ooks, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and en and 
Sell an Invention.”” Ful interesting 


Roofing 


ROOFING—ALL KINDS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


BUY YOUR ROOFING NOW—DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY—FREIGHT PAID. . 


GALVANIZED ROOFING. 
GALVANIZED V IMP FING. 
INTERLOCKING STEEL 
ASPHALT ROOFIN 
VALLEY AND RIDGE CAP. 

Write for FREE Samples and freight paid prices. 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
DEPT. PS-12, SAVANNAH, GA, 


points to inventors and illustrate importa 
principles. With books we also send orp icience of In- 
vention’’ form. Prompt service; reasonable fees. Thirty- 
six years’ Done Avoid risk of delay. Address 
Victor J. & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 
418-C Victor ‘Building, Washington, D. C. 


Pension Attorneys 
War Veterans Claims. John White, Registered Pen- 
sion Attorney, Borger, Texas. 


Photo Finishing 


Any Size Eight Exposure Roll ae and Printed, 
25c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Roll Developed, Two Prints Each Negative — 25c. 
Nutone, 1652-I, North Western, Chicago. 


Developing, Printing, Enlargi: Copying. 
Photo Service, Box 1311, Birmingham, Alabama 


Two Different a. your choice, roll print- 
ed, 25 cents, coin. Griffin’s, Winona, Minnesota. 


Wilson 


Schools and Colleges 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala.—Estab- 
lished 46 years; degrees granted; positions secured 
nationally accredited. Write, mentioning 
paper. 


. Common edu- 
itions Free. Write Franklin Institute, 


Dept. P-73, hester, N. 


Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs; commence $105-$175 
month; may secure valuable information ona Wri 

Instruction Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 


Tobacco 
Send 10c Samples and know 
what you buy. Lee Rogers, Clyde, N. 


Good Scrap Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Best Leaf 
Cues. 10 pounds, $1.50. United Farmers, Paducah, 
entucky. 


20 Reprints, 25c. Film developed, two prints each 
negative, 25c. Skrudland, 4118-1 Overhill, Chicago. 


Roll Developed and Ten Glossy Prints, Re- 
prints, 2c. Pilgrim Photo Service, ‘Florida. 


vous Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, 
25¢, coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 


plays: Aspirin, razor blades, 

; , exclusive. Up to 
1 Catalog Free. 
Procopax, Dept. 105-HD, 1956 8. Troy, Chicago. 


Horse Training 


Break and Train Ho book every 
farmer a 7 ae ps hould have. It is Free; no obli- 
gation. Simply a 8 Berry School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 33, Piet Hin, Ohio. 


Hosiery 
Ladies’ Beautiful Silk Hose — Slightly imperfect— 
Five pairs, $1.00, postpaid. Mon back guarantee. 
Paramount Hosiery, Texington, 


Films Developed—Any size, 25c, coin, including two 
Century Photo Service, Box 829, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 
prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tobacco, Postpaid — Selected Redleaf — Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Norman Jolley, "Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 

Tennessee Redleaf — Mildest Flavor — Chewing, 6 
pounds, $1. od Smoking, 8, postpaid. Walter Crews, 
Dresden, Tenn 

Postpaid, Guaranteed — Sweet dolar Chewing, 7 
poms. Smoking, 8 pounds. Alpheus Wilson, 

resden, 


Tenne: s Long Red Leaf — Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$2. 00; postpaid. Babbs Agency, 


Ralston, Tennessee 
G Mellow Chewing or 


Beautifully Colored Enlargement included with each 
roll developed—25c. Company, 2209-15 
Lowry, Minneapolis, Minnes 


Roll Developed, Beautiful Hand Colored ernest. 
8 never-fade border prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


- Five Pairs Ladies’ Cardonize Hosiery, $1.00, Guar- 
anteed. New Nineteen _Thirty-Five Circulars 
ready. Write for them. L. S. Sales Co., Asheboro, N. C 


Trial ol films developed 5e; high 
F. B. Photo Co., Dept. F, 


glass prints, 
1503 Lincoln Ave." Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prints, Ask 


Ladies’ Beautiful Chardonize Hote pairs, $1.00; 
Men’s Rayon Plaited Hose, 16 pairs, +14 00. agareests. 
Economy Hosiery 


If gures Talk with Read These :—Jeschke 
sells Be first 2 days; ey Kin first 3 days; Cullison, 
$111 first 5 days. Established Rawleigh Dealers seli 
up to $373 a week; best dealer averages $320 week after 
week! They makes these large sales because of Rawleigh 
quality and methods. If you want to make more poner 
it will pay write Rawleigh’s, Box C-3-PG. 


Batteries 


Order Your New Light Plant Batterles from Home 
Light Battery Co., Albers, Illinois. 


y besides, send me your name immediat Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
No capital” or vex erience necessary. Complete out fit 
urnished on rial Alb ‘Albert Milts, 8967 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


House Plans 
Now Is a Good Time to Build a Modern Farm Home! 
We can “furnish Architects’ Standard Blue 
cluding plans and_ specifications 
7-, 6-, 5-, 4-, and 3-room house. is $1.5 
Send money order to—Progressive Ruralist oo. 
Birmingham, Ala, 


in- 
8-, 


Films Developed—5c per roll. 
for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Bhoto 


Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


me: Re Guaranteed Gloss Prints from your kodak 
only Kodak Enlargements, oe each. 
“Sinn Service, Unionville, Missouri. 


Roll Developed, Printed, and Two Enlargements, 
coin. Reprints, 3c. Immediate service. Twin Fat 
Photo Mil, Box 2077-L, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Roll double weight Professional En- 
‘anteed coin. Nationwide 


Insecticides 


Buchanan’s Oil Lime- Sul 


* Catalog gives ten ee 
worms, rot, diseases of fruits and vege- 


Universal Farm Light all makes of 
plants at lowest prices. It will pay you to invest “¥4 
these latest improved batteries made and guaranteed 


“Bees and Bee Supplies 


Patented Bee Hi ven 08.08. Higgins Hive and Honey 
Co., Alabama City, Ala on 


Factory Prices «.. Bee Supplies—Big catalog Free. 
Walter Kelley Co., b. Kentucky “4 


For Italian Bees, Beekeepers’ Ovaries. and Honey— 
Write, York Bee , Jesup 


Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Write for 
catalog, The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, 
Bees — Good Sideline, Pleasure, Profit—Send $1.00 
for subscription and 190-page book, ‘‘First 
Beekeeping.’’ Catalog Free. inn Bee 
Journal, S, Hamilton, Mlinois. 


Books 


F 


A Library for Your Home—H 
“Alice in Wonderland,” 


a erse,”’ Lad 

Dostpaid. Mail orders. to Young Pi 
— Farmer and I... Rural Birmingham, 


Educational 


Used Correspondence Courses and 
Sold or Rented—Inexpensive. Money-back 

Write for Free catalog listing 4,000 bargeins. "(Courses 
bought.) Lee Semeenere Pisgah, Alabama. 


Mt Free. Buchanan’s (38th Year), Memphis, 


Instructions 
For One Dollar in Currency I will send my Tested 
and Tried Recipe for hatching every turkey egg and 
raising every It. Mrs. Mattie L. Tucker, Route 1, 
140-C, Warrenton, N. C. 


Machinery 
Farmers, Ginners, Merchants Making Big 
Grinding ‘with our’ Stone Burr Grist Mills—Factory 
ase. Mill Manufacturing Co., Winston- 
lem, N. C. 


ar 8 gu Prints, 25¢, 
Photo Service, "Sox 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Rolls Developed—Eight guaranteed Nu-Border prints, 
two Nu-Border ents, Giant Snap- 


Very Aged 
Sm 00. Box Twists Free. Borns rd 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco—5 pounds Soot. $1.00; 10, $1.90. Mild 
Smoking, 10, $1.50. Guaranteed. Pay postman. United 
Farmers’ Bardwell, Ky. 


Postpaid, Bright, 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.2: Recipe. 
B. Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 


Prepaid—Genuine, Aged and Mellow, Sweet and Juicy 
Chewing Tobacco—10 pounds $1.00. Save money. 
K-Ville Brokerage Co., Odum, Ga, 


Tobacco — Postpaid — Must 
10 pounds Chewing, $1.75; AL, 35. 
recipe free. J. Usry, Fulton, Ky. 


Juicy Mellow Redleaf — Real Chewing, 8 pounds, 
$1.10; Smoking, 10 pounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prepaid. Z, Summers, Dresden, Tenn. 


oney Back Guarantee—Good get, long, mellow 
wm, 10 pounds, $1.75; Smoking, $1.35, 
postpaid. R. R. Simmons, Como, Tenn. 


as Chewing, pounds, -00; extra Smoking, 
$1.50 rs, Edd fiamlin, Route 3, Box 113, Dresden, 


back. 
Flavoring 


coin. 
shots, Inc., Dept. P.F., Green Bay, Wisconsin. &. essee. 
Free Movie Star Powder- Pociape Set with each roll Tob: Soom, Postpaid, Guaranteed—. Chew 
developed and printed, c, coin. Da- Studios, ing, $1.15; 10 5 
Dept. S, World's Finest Service, Columbia, Mo. pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. 1 


Roll  Devenned. 8 Prints, Oil Painted Enlargement, 
25e. service. Work guaranteed. Individual at- 
Seiten to ry picture. Janesville Film Service, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, cou»!e weight 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
a. tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 

e, Wiseonsin. 

Your Kodak Roll Developed, Two Beautiful Guaran- 
teed Gloss Prints of each negative, and two enlargement 
coupons, 25c. Summer’s Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 
“Ss Service Satisfies.’ 


Bargains — Alternating, Direct Current Generators, 


‘otors — PD $12.90; % Horse New Genera 
90. Electrical’ Surplus Company, 1885 
lwaukee, Dept. 17, Chicago. 
Mineral Water Crystals 


Buy Genuine Texas Mineral Water Crystals Direct— 

$1.00 for packages (formerly $1.50 each), 
tpaid. Money back guarantee. ee Products, 
ept. 58, 219 ‘Adams, Dallas, Texas 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Gold Teeth, Jewelry, Woardhee--100% full 
gold value paid day shipment received. _Satisfaction 


free. Chicago 
336 "Champlain Bldg., Chicago. 


Gold Now $35.00 Ounce—Cash for Old Gold Teeth, 
Crowns, Bridgework, Jewelry, Watches—I pay the most 
because I refine into dental gold. guardn- 
teed or shipment returned. Licensed United States 
Government. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold “aning Co., 1559 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Old Money Wanted 


Colored Photography Here—Prints in Wivig Faceless 
developed® and Photocrome 


30 Full Size Quality Twists, $1.00; mild and sweet 
or natural. 24 Large Sacks Smoking, $1.00; extra mild 
or natural. 24 Sweet Plugs, $1.00. tisfaction guar- 
anteed. Economy Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 


Postpaid—Don’t buy trash. Go right; buy from me. 
You wont regret it because you get the best can be ob- 
tained. Red Leaf, bulk sweetened. Chewing, 10 pounds, 
= 00; , care Smoking, 10, $1.50. Leon Garner, Dresden, 

ennessee. 


Save on Your Tobacco—Bay Direct from our Factory 
—‘‘Kentucky Pride’’ Chewing — 30 big 
$1.00; 30 full size sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or ‘natural, $1.00; 24 full size 
Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray 
Tobacco Company, Murray, Kentucky. 


Colors—A' ordina: roll vel 
Printed, 35e, .coins. rints, 4c. Photocrome Company, 
Dept. $, Columbia, Mo., Sole American Prod 8. 


Kodaker—Don’t Keep Guessing What They Are—Send 
vo 4 reprint order for Lollar’s Velox Prints. You 


price list, and general helps for Kodakers with each 
order. Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 


Printing 
5 6% White Wove Good Grade Envelopes Jrimea— 
$1. eo, postpaid. Azalea Print Shop, Azalea, N. 


Quilt Pieces 


Colorfast Prints—4 pounds (30 yards), $1.00, c.o.d. 
B. E, Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 


Velvet, 2 pounds, $1.00, plus pomans. 
cheap. ‘Joseph Demenkow, Abington, Ma 


Quilt Pieces—4 pounds (30 yards), $1.00. Assortment 
Colorfast Prints. Sent c.o.d. Beautiful Silks, 3 pounds, 
$1.00. Home Supply Co. , Fairview, Birmingham, Ala. 


Silks, Woolen, 
ass. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS: — Do not send old 
money or stamps until you have received the adver- 
tiser’s catalog and carefully checked their value. 


Te 9.00 for Lincoln Heads; to_$78.00 for Indian 
Head Pennies. All dates wanted. Highest, pene pels 
ins. Complete Catalog, 10c. 
Dept. 60, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Ten Cents and ten names and addresses of friends, 
brings ponenees sample, Prints or Silks, and 12 Quilt 


Designs. 1 End Co., Dept. 9, Marion, Illinois. 
Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 ore 69c. Lar, 
int pieces; fast colors. Sent c.o.d. Silks 


12 “Quilt 
order. Remnant Store, Dept. 120, Carbondale, 


Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list, also for buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted—Gold Teeth 


Send Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns— 
Highest _ prices 


States Government. Information free. 
Company, 448 Lemcke Building, go 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted—Lookout Mountain Seed Potatees—Submit 
sample and price. P. 0. Box 248, Greensboro, Ala. 


Money Mailed for Shotguns, Rifles, 
icroscopes inoculars, Musical Instruments, Type- 
writers, Electric Drills. "ete. you? or 
write. Satisfaction guaranteed rned. 
Ideal Distributors, 621 Central Cincinnati, “Ohio. 


Water Systems 


Saves labor, Saves money. 

Money’s worth or money back. for 

No. 5. Ram & Pump Works, Waynesboro, 
rg 


— 
= 
4 
¢ 
ff 
Governmen: Jobs — $105-$175 Month — Men-Women, 
18-50—Qualify 
x tion. __List_pos 
4 
on controlling 
Why gamble with ‘‘rebuilts’’ or batteries of question- 
able quality when the old reliable Universsls now cost 
so little. Write for new low prices and free 
Guide. No obligation. Easy Payment Plan if des: <a al = = 
Universal Battery Company, 3417 8S. LaSalle Street, ——- 
24xs%, 2 x4%, 5c; larger sizes, 6c. Instruc- 
guaranteed Old reliable firm; licensed by Unitet 
i Licensed by United States Government. Information lanapolis. 
ree,”* “The Merchant of Venice,” ‘Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes,” ‘‘Pere Goriot,”’ ‘‘Green Mansions,” ‘‘Treas- 
Po Water Pumped with Rife Ram from spring. creek, oF 
Po artesion well, having 2 feet fall or more, flowing 2 gal- 
q lons per minute or more. To your house, barns, or for 
Illinois. 


IMES are getting better,” ob- 
served the Country Teacher, as he, 
the Country Preacher, and the Editor 
gathered about John Goodfarmer’s hos- 
pitable fireside. “Not only are times 
getting better but they have now been 
getting better long enough for us to 
feel pretty sure that this improved 
condition is permanent. 

“Just take a look at this,” contin- 
ued the Teacher, producing a copy of 
the New York Times and pointing to 

_a diagram. “In this index of Ameri- 
can business activity the average of 
the years 1923-5 is taken as a basis of 
100. Judged by that test what do we 
find? We find that business began 
each of the last three years practically 
as follows :— 

January, 1933. -At 70% of normal, 


January, 1934..At almost 80% of normal, 
January, 1935—At almost 90% of eriesl. 


Half-way Back to Normal 


“Of course there was a false start 
in the early summer of 1933: that was 
when the NRA codes were about to 
go into effect. The trouble was that 
nearly every business tried to run 
double time making a lot of goods on 
low pre-code wages to sell at post-code 
prices. That made July, 1933, business 
activity climb too high. And the re- 
action made December, 1933, drop too 
low. All in all, however, we have been 
climbing steadily oo ever since 
April 1, 1933. 

“T clipped a eae the other 
day,” continued the Country Teacher, 
“from an article written for the Yale 
Review by Sir Arthur Salter, formerly 
economic director of the League of 
Nations. By the end of next year, 
he says, the world may be back to 
the high 1928 level of production 

and employment. His view is that 

while we are going up the slope, we 
are not more than half-way between 
the worst point of the depression and 
normal activity. In other words, we 
are in the Half-way House between 
depression and normalcy.” 

There was general agreement that 
our nation must make intelligent plans 
now to save humanity from al- 
ternating booms and depressions. When 
we do get back to normal, let’s try to 
stay there without either 1928 booms 
that promise to make everybody rich 
or 1932 depressions that do make ev- 
erybody poor. Stable money will do 
more than anything else to insure this 
result. A general program looking to 
social security—reasonable old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
health insurance—will also help great- 
ly in “making everybody an adequate 
consumer” and thereby keeping the 
wheels of industry moving, as Edward 

. Filene said in his fine statement in 
our last issue. _.- 


Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the evening’s conversation was the 
emphasis laid upon the sound balance 
which the farmers of America have 
always maintained between hidebound 
reaction and wild radicalism. 

“My father belonged to the old 
Farmers’ Alliance as long as it lived 
in my state,” observed John Good- 
farmer, “and most people have been 
made to believe that it was a very radi- 
cal organization. Yet as Collier's 
Weekly said the other day, about every- 
thing excent free silver that the Alli- 


INTERPRETING THE WoRLp’s NEws 
A Moral Foundation the Only Basis for Recovery 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


Contest as announced 


crape myrtle, althea, etc. 


ance advocated has been enacted into 
law—Federal income tax, direct elec- 


‘ tion of senators, postal savings, land 


conservation, railroad rate regulation, 
and the secret or Australian ballot.” 


Moral Basis for Recovery 


It was at this point in the discussion 
that the Country Preacher made his 
contribution. “Isn’t this the most im- 
portant thing after all,” he asked, 
“just to make sure that every reform 
we ask is bottomed on a_ bedrock 
foundation of justice and morality? 
I was ashamed of America the other 
day when I saw the statement that 
India and China are the only two 
nations except the United States with- 
out some form of social insurance— 
America alone with heathen India and 
China in failure to provide properly for 
the old, the sick, and the unemployed! 
But it is also necessary to differ with 
radicals who would bring on moral 
disaster by advocating policies of con- 
fiscation and debt repudiation. 


“Honest money is indeed a_ basic 
need. The government should always 
maintain a monetary system which, as 
President Roosevelt says, will enable a 
debtor to repay debts in money of the 
same purchasing power as he borrow- 
ed. In 1932-3 when men were called 
on to pay debts with dollars twice as 
valuable «and twice as hard to get as 
the dollars they borrowed, debt repudi- 
ation was inescapable for thousands of 
good men who did not wish to be re- 
pudiators. But to encourage general 
debt repudiation or cancellation now is 
to strike at the foundations of both 
business and moral recovery. 


“Thus Senator Long is playing with 
fire when he talks of general debt can- 
cellation under present-day conditions. 
‘The Bible provides somewhere for 
cancellation of debts every seven years,’ 
he is quoted as saying—and so it did 
between friends and neighbors but not 
between others and along with this there 
was the general restoration of lands to 
the old family owners every fiftieth 
year, the so-called ‘jubilee year.’ But in 


More Beauty For Southern Homes 
(March Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 
ASTLY significant are the awards in our Home Beautification 


in. this issue. 
country twenty-five years from now should be twice as beautiful 
as now. We are in a half-way stage now: (1) we have destroyed 
the beauty and majesty of the vast virgin forests, clear streams, 
and ungullied slopes as they existed before the white man came, 
while (2) we have not yet substituted the beauty of general planting 
so much needed to offset the lost beauty of Nature itself. Hence the 
South is less beautiful than it was as a new country a century ago 
and less beautiful than old countries like England and France. 

To make all Dixie “A Land of Beauty’ 
objects of The Progressive Farmer. 
will help finance painting and home improvement. Let’s order 
flower seed and flowering shrubs. 
redbud, and other trees from nearby woods and make ‘cuttings of 
And finally, let’s get a few reproductions 
of masterpieces of painting and frame them for our homes. 


Let’s transplant young dogwood, 


Our whole Southern 


is one of the chief 
Let’s paint now; the FHA 


all such cases the ancient Hebrews 
bought and sold, borrowed and. lent, 
with the complete foreknowledge of 
such provisions. The Bible did not 
provide that a borrower could take 
snap judgment on his creditors or de- 
prive them of what was justly due 


’ them. Moses in this matter prescribed 


exactly what Paul prescribed centuries 
later when he wrote, ‘Provide things 
honest in the sight of all men.’ If Mr. 
Goodfarmer here will let me have his 
Bible a minute, I’ll prove this to you.” 
And turning quickly to the 25th chap- 
ter of Leviticus, the Preacher read :— 


“(14) And if thou sell aught unto 
thy neighbor or buyest aught of thy 
neighbor’s hand, ye shall not oppress 
one another. 

“(15) According to the number of 
years after the jubilee thou shalt buy 
of thy neighbor, and according to the 
number of years of the fruits he shall 
sell unto thee; 

“(16) According to the multitude of 
years thou shalt increase the price 
thereof, and according to the fewness 
of years thou shalt diminish the price 
of it; for according to the number of 
the years of the fruits doth he sell 


unto thee.” 


“Nothing could be fairer or more 
honest than that,” continued the 
Preacher. “These Leviticus rules were 
carefully worked out so that the debt- 
or should not take advantage of the 
creditor or the creditor take advantage 
of the debtor. There is no basis for 
permanent progress except that of 
honorable regard for all obligations, 
the sanctity of a man’s word, together 
with a stable standard of values to 
permit the observance of contracts.” 


The Honor of the Farmer 


“In that connection,” said John 
Goodfarmer, “I want to say that I 
have been holding my head a little 
higher ever since Editor Poe and I 
went to the county meeting of our 
farmers’ Production Credit Associa- 
tion the other day. For at that meet- 
ing it was shown that of all the money 


‘the farmers of this county borrowed 


last year, they have paid. back more 
than 99 per cent! -I’ll give you exact 
figures, for I was proud enough of 
them to put them in my notebook— 
776 farmers borrowed $196,855 of PCA 
money and they have paid back all 
but $275—and that will be paid. The 
directors are not having to charge off 
one single cent for bad debts! And 
there were several hundred Negro 
farmers as well as white farmers in 
the list—I say it to their credit! 

“T hear, too, that that is the sort of 
record that farmers are making all 
over America and that of all the 
money the government has lent Ameri-— 
can banks, 


dollar than any other class.” 


Must Encourage Thrift 


“As a countryman myself, I am 


proud of that record,” said the Teacher ; 


in ‘conclusion. “Recovery must. have 


a moral basis—a basis that “includes 


honesty in all business and mer- 
cy for all the unfortunate. And along 
with a new regard for the old, the sick, 
and the unemployed, I hope that no- 
body will forget the rights of. child- 
hood. As I see it, it is high time for 
the Federal government to come in 
and help equalize educational- oppor- 
tunity—insure a squarer deal for the 
underprivileged children in the poorer 
states. 
states today there is four times as much 
wealth, four times as much economic 
or taxpaying power, behind each school 
child as in the poorest fourth of our 
states. Until something is done to 
equalize educational opportunity in 
these poorest 12 states, not only will 
they suffer but industrial progress 
will suffer in the richer 36 states. 


“I am for all these reforms, but 


agree that we must be on guard against 
proposals that merely appeal to our 
greed or cupidity without having a 
sound moral basis. Before endorsing 


any proposal we need to stop, look, . 


and listen as to just where each propo- 
sition is going to lead us in the final 
windup. Consider one Senator’s pro- 
posal now to confiscate all the proper- 
ty a man has in excess of $4,000,000— 
I believe that’s the figure. Well, if 
one politician should succeed in getting 
the people to approve that, how long 
would it be before another would say 
$1,000,000, another $100,000, “and 
another $10,000? And then how long 
before John Goodfarmer whose grand- 
father and father and he himself have 
all worked and saved and struggled 
and sacrificed in order that he might 
have this 400-acre farm of his—how 


long before it would be voted first. 


that no one should own over 1, 

acres, then 500, than 250, then 100?” 
All America sorely needs to consider 

the main thoughts these. country friends 


were stressing—that there, is no sound . 


basis for recovery that isn’t bottomed 
on a bedrock moral foundation. And 
that means absolute square dealing be- 
tween rich and poor, between debtor 
and creditor—making merciful provi- 
sions for all the genuinely needy and 
unfortunate but offering no encourage- 
ment to shirkers or cheats of any 
kind. We must encourage and safe- 
guard thrift, economy, and industry. 


railroads, business men, 
and farmers, the farmers will come — 
nearer paying back 100 cents on the _ 


In the richest fourth of our _ 
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a " Crees are born with a hunger to live and grow. It’s a hunger 

mA? that means more than filling the tiny crop with feed. It’s a 

3 i J hunger for things that will build bone, tissue and feathers. It’s a 

Eg hunger for keeping alive the spark of life and developing little 
frames into sturdy chicks at six weeks. 


Perhaps it’s hard to see the difference in chick feed at the start. 
But when the bag is empty at six weeks, you can see it in the chicks. 
They tell you in life, in pounds, in development. They tell you 
that Purina Startena gave them the things a chick needs—the 
things so often lacking in ordinary chick feeds. That’s why there’s 
only one Startena, and you'll always. find it in the Checkerboard 
Bag. See your Purina dealer today—have Startena on hand when your 
chicks arrivel 


PURINA MILLS, 968 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


GOOD CHICKS ARE IMPORTANT... YOU CAN BUY WITH CONFIDENCE FROM HATCHERIES AND 
DEALERS THAT DISPLAY THE PURINA RESEARCH SERVICE EMBLEM SHOWN AT THE LEFT 
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